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School Life Spotlight 


“").. T hope that all Americans will 
jom .. . in dedicating themselves to this 
critical struggle for men’s minds . . 2 7_ 1 


Kw KW 


“. . . We seem to have gotten sonrewhat 
past the Dutch wooden shoes hurdle, but 
many of the things written about Asia and 
other areas are equally out of date .. .”_ 3 


weK KW 


“Major changes have been introduced in 
the techniques for ascertaining what are the 
objectives aimed at by a school . . .”__ 4 


te te 


Ww 
“"A Negro student has a_ constitutional 
right to an education equivalent to that 
offered by the State to students of other 


races... 6 


uw Mas on 
“*. .. Whether this struggle lasts 6 
months, 5 years, or 25 years, America’s 
schools and colleges will see it 
BGI iss cree eee ee eee 8 


we © 


. . . Come war. come peace, we dare uot 

iguure the long leverage which the schools 
2 39 

CoD) i ee 10 


ee @ 


... the best step in foreign policy 
during my entire tour of duty in public 


PNG, oes eee eames ences... ae 15 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 
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CHOOLS and colleges have been asked to lend their 
support to the Crusade for Freedom, a national cam- 
paign to give tangible demonstration to all peoples of the world 
that we in the United States firmly believe in and will work 


for freedom and peace. 


© C 
Ondoried ly COdiucalons 


General Lucius D. Clay, military governor for Germany 
during the Berlin airlift, recently agreed to become national 
chairman of the Crusade for Freedom. (National Head- 
quarters, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.) Many 
educators have endorsed the current campaign and are 


actively participating in it. 


He © : 
, higu ative; Onshrined 


During the month of October the Crusade for Freedom 
will give millions of men, women and children opportunity 
to sign Freedom Scrolls. Names on these Freedom Scrolls 
will be recognized as personal declarations of belief in world 
freedom and peace. ‘The scrolls will be given wide circula- 
tion across the Nation. They will be permanently en- 
shrined in the base of a 10-ton Freedom Bell, 8 feet high, 


that has been especially cast. 
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Cn Mneled Nations Yay 


To be dedicated in Berlin on United Nations Day, October 
24, the Freedom Bell, symbol of the Crusade for Freedom, 
will ring out in tribute to those giving their lives in today’s 
struggle for human freedom. It is planned that simultan- 
eously church, school, and community bells will resound 
throughout the United States and many nations of Western 
Europe in symbolic dedication to the cause of freedom 


for all mankind. 
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Through the Crusade for Freedom it is hoped that there 
will be launched a major international offensive for free- 
dom and peace. 

President Truman has said, “ . . . I hope that all Ameri- 


cans will join . . . in dedicating themselves to this critical 


> T am sure that American 


struggle for men’s minds... 
education will do its full part in this great crusade to “‘make 


freedom ring.” 
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World Understanding in Elementary Schools 


by Wilhelmina Hill, Specialist for Social Science, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


CHOOLS OF TODAY must devote their 
energies toward world understanding 
The 


world situation with its misunderstandings, 


and cooperation as never before. 


barriers to communication. technology. avi- 
ation, and new destructive weapons makes 
this imperative. 

Heroid C. Hunt, Chicago’s Superintend- 
eut of Schools, says. “The ability to get 
along with people is the characteristic that 
merits greatest emphasis in all teaching to- 
day. 
been brought about by modern science and 


With the shrinking of space which has 


the consequent state in which we find our- 
selves of ‘being neighbor to the world,’ it 
becomes necessary to enlarge our horizon to 
include world understanding in our efforts 
to develop this ability to get along with 
people. It is an old adage which reminds 
us that we never knew a person we didn’t 
like and, since we know that we get along 
with the people we like, we must include 
that concept of global understanding that 
peace may be maintained throughout the 
world.” 

What is the role of the elementary school 
Can children of pri- 


mary and intermediate grades approach the 


in this undertaking? 


problem of world understanding? 
The answers lie in the maturity levels 


They 


can begin to learn cooperative ways of get- 


and needs of the children themselves. 


ting along with others from their first ex- 
Effective 
skills in human relationships begin with the 
young and should develop as individuals 


periences at home and school. 


broaden their scope of living. 

The kind of experiences in human rela- 
tionships that children have daily in school, 
home, and community provide the opportu- 
nities through which they may become co- 
operative individuals on a much broader 
scale. A democratic permissive atmos- 
phere in which pupils and teacher plan, 
work, and evaluate their learning enter- 
prises together is essential to this social de- 
velopment of individuals. It is a character- 


istic of many modern elementary schools. 


It should be evident in all. 


2 


Children of elementary grades can learn 
many things about the people of the world. 
Their environment today often contains 
many elements which make such a study 
natural and within the scope of the chil- 
dren’s interests and concerns. Food. toys, 
newspapers, radio, television, foreign vis- 
itors, returned travelers, relatives, letters, 
international exchanges, music, dance, 
stories, and art are some of the media by 
which children have foreign contacts in 


their own lives. 


Throughout elementary grades, the pupils 
show considerable interest in other children 
regardless of where they live. Sometimes 
they are not as interested in the adult affairs 
of a foreign country or region as their 
teachers or textbook writers might think 
desirable. Perhaps we should take a clue 
from this. and make further effort to relate 
subject matter about peoples and countries 


more closely to children’s real interests and 


Denver, Colo., school children use both small and large globes to study world geography. 


courtesy Denver Public Schools. 


concerns. If elementary children are 
studying about food, they are likely to be 
interested in and learn about the food they 
themselves eat and about the food children 
and adults eat in other lands. But the 
children must not be left out so that boys 
and girls make just a study of people only. 

Elementary social studies curricula offer 
numerous opportunities for teaching about 
the peoples of the world. In one west coast 
school system each third grade studies one 
nationality group which has representatives 
in the culture pattern of its city. Hence in 
one school, the children may learn about 
people of Italian and in another about 
those of Swedish birth or ancestry. 

Many fourth-grade courses suggest 
studies of communities or regions in vari- 
ous parts of the United States or abroad. 
A good many sixth-grade programs provide 
for the study of the people of the Americas 
and others of people who live in various 


Photograph 
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Often 


seventh graders study peoples of the world 


parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


with emphasis on either the geography or 
history of their regions or on both. In 
those systems where the curriculum doesn't 
include regional studies in elementary 
grades, there is a real opportunity for teach- 
ing such topics or units as aviation, radio, 
or housing from a world point of view, be- 
ginning with the local and then widening 
horizons as far as the children are able 
to go. 

It is evident then that the elementary cur- 
riculum offers excellent possibilities for de- 
veloping world understanding. The ques- 
tion now arises, [Tow may such learning be 
made meaningful and realistic? 

The experience approach should be used 
Chil- 
dren learn what they experience: they learn 
that which they accept. 


whenever possible and appropriate. 


Direct experiences 
in the area of world understanding are pos- 
in 1950. 


communication. 


sible Modern “know-how” in 


transportation. interna- 
tional exchanges, and teaching techniques 
has made this possible. 

Children can learn skills in human rela- 
tionships and cooperative ways of living to- 
gether in school andcommunity. They can 
engage in international exchanges of letters. 
albums. records, and art. Many can have 
the privilege of meeting a visitor or traveler 
from a foreign land or some person in the 
community who has come from another 
country. All can have frequent contact 
with other peoples through newspapers, 
magazines, books. films. radio, or television. 

Some of these experiences may come 
social studies 


about in connection with 


units. Others will be just a part of the 
daily living in the school. Some will have 
to do with music and dance. and others with 
literature and creative drama. 

By no means should reading and study 
be neglected in such an experience ap- 
proach. But the study will take on greater 
meaning because it is related to living. to 
the child’s social environment. 

A plea is in order here for more accurate 
and realistic reading and pictorial mate- 
It is 
hoped that persons who select such mate- 


rials concerning the world’s people. 


rials will try to obtain those which show 
how people live in other parts of the world 
today rather than how they lived 10 or 20 
years before the last World War. Foreign 
visitors are often amazed to see how the life 
of their countries is pictured in some of our 


reading materials. An example is the 
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stereotype Chinese child with the pigtail. 
We seem to have gotten somewhat past the 
Dutch wooden shoes hurdle, but many of 
the things written about Asia and other 
areas are equally out of date. 

One school superintendent. Evan Evans 
of Winfteld. Kans., was a member of the 
European Flying Classroom last’ spring. 
Prior to the trip. he was invited to visit ele- 
mentary classes in his system and tell the 
children about the places he expected to go. 
The children became interested and began 
They fol- 
lowed his itinerary closely on maps of 
Europe. 


to make plans to “go along.” 


SUGGESTIONS for teachers, snpervi- 
sors, prineipals, and others involved in 
eurriculum development may be fonnad 
in World Understanding Begins With 
Children, Office of Education Bulletin 
1949 No. 17, by Delia Goetz, Division 
of International Educational Relations. 
Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Doenments, Washington 25, 
D. C., price 15 cents. 

Another useful publieation is The 


Unesco Story, “a resource and action 


booklet for organizations and commn- 
Address your request for this 
112-page report to The U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, attention 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


nities.” 


From each of the 11 countries visited. 
the superintendent sent post cards, a piece 
of money, a few postage stamps. and when 
possible. maps and other materials related 
to the geography of the country. A real 
interest developed on the part of the stu- 
dents. who wondered when the next mail 
would come and checked to see how long it 
took the air-mail post cards to arrive after 
being mailed. It was generally conceded 
by the teachers and by the parents that there 
had heen a greater interest in the study of 
European geography than there had been 
for many years. Distances became more 
real, and economic and social conditions 
were better understood. 

What can be done about teaching ele- 
mentary school children about organiza- 
tions for international cooperation? A 
ereat deal is being done through participa- 
tion m the various exchanges of the Junior 


Red Cross. 


with regard to United Nations and its spe- 


Less is being accomplished 


cialized agencies. such as UNESCO and 


FAO. The New York City, St. Paul, Minn., 


and Bay City, Mich., public schools have 
issued excellent bulletins on ways in which 
United Nations and its various branches 
may be included in the curriculum at the 
various elementary levels. 

Some children’s organizations. as Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, have clubs and 
These offer 


opportunities for children to participate di- 


members in other countries. 


rectly in the programs of international or- 
ganizations. 

Pearl Wanamaker. President. National 
Council of Chief State School Officers and 
Washington's State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. emphasizes that, “The future 
of free men rests largely with the United 
States. 

“If our millions of American public 
school children are to be taught the tech- 
niques and the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic action, this instruction must be part 
of the school program every day of every 
school year for every child. Stress must be 
placed upon our basic instituttons as those 
agencies which function for the good of all 
people, and in which both children and 
adults share. School administrators and 
teachers. working with parents and commu- 
nity leaders. inust inventory existing organ- 
izations for local. State, national, and inter- 
national cooperation, and then provide boys 
and girls with direct opportunity to share 
in these programs. 

“There is no substitute for democratic ac- 
tion. Through our groups working to- 
gether for the betterment of mankind, we 
can give to our school children the oppor- 
tunity to learn firsthand the rights and 
privileges of a devoted, dynamic national 
and world citizenship. 

“In Washington State many elementary 
schools teach specific units on the UN and 
UNESCO. 


search, committee and class discussions. im- 


Units include elementary re- 


personations and drainatizations pertaining 
to the UN structure. functions, and agencies. 
Outgrowing pupil projects. such as sending 
friendship letters. making flags of UN na- 
tions, keeping scrapbooks of UNESCO 
stories. and affiliating with elementary 
schools abroad are frequeut.” 

Because of the urgency for improving 
world relations in this school year of 1950 
51. the development of world understand- 
ing should rank high on the priority list of 
those responsible for developing school 
programs. Let each of us face the question. 
“What is our school system doing about 
world understanding in the elementary 


schools? 


New Evaluative Instruments for Secondary Schools 


HE 1950 edition of the Evaluative Cri- 
lee is off the press following intensive 
work for 21% years on its development. Like 
its forerunner printed in 1940, it is a prod- 
uct of the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards and is distributed 
through the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

The Cooperative Study was organized in 
1933 by the regional agencies of secondary 
schools and colleges operating in New Eng- 
land, Middle States, Southern, North Cen- 
tral, Northwestern, and Western sections of 
the United States. 
tions selected representatives from among 


These regional associa- 


their memberships and these representatives 
acting as a body became the General Com- 
mittee responsible for the Cooperative 
Study. 

The Committee secured funds from the 
parent associations and from the General 
Education Board, employed a research staff, 
and after 6 years of research and experi- 
ment produced instruments for the evalua- 
tion of schools which were published in 
1940. The three publications most essen- 
tial for school evaluations were a manual en- 
titled How To Evaluate a Secondary School, 
the Evaluative Criteria, and Educational 
Temperatures, a set of forms for reporting 
graphically the results of evaluations. 


Why a Revision 


It was realized at the time that the instru- 
ments thus produced would probably need to 
be revised, partly because of new develop- 
ments in education, partly because, even 
with the try-out which had been conducted 
in 200 schools before publication, further 
use of the evaluative instruments would be 
likely to reveal ways in which they and pro- 
cedures for their application could be im- 
proved. Against the possibility that such 
a revision would need to be undertaken, the 
Cooperative Study through the years after 
1940 assembled reactions from the most im- 
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by Carl A. Jessen, Chief 
School Organization and Supervision 


portant users of the criteria, namely, schools 
that had been evaluated, persons who had 
been members of several visiting commit- 
tees, and others who in various ways had 
both extensive and intensive experience 
with the evaluative instruments. 

As the reports came in from these sources 
it was apparent that those who were using 
the instruments were enthusiastic about 
their value as devices for stimulation and 
improvement. Also these respondents 
found and reported items in the materials 
and features in the recommended procedures 
which in their judgment could be improved. 

By the end of the war and the years im- 
mediately following, enough of these re- 
ports had come in to convince the Commit- 
tee that a revision ought to be undertaken. 
Accordingly plans were laid and carried 
out for a revision and for funds with which 
to make it. Toward the end of 1947 the 
funds available in the Cooperative Study 
treasury plus substantial grants from the 
regional associations and the General Edu- 
cation Board made it possible to get under 
way. Full-scale and full-time work on the 
revision started in 1948 with the employ- 
ment of a research staff and the opening of 
a revision office in Boston, Mass. 


Characteristics of the Revised 
Evaluative Criteria 


The revision resulting in the 1950 edition 
combines the essentials of the three publi- 
cations of 1940 into the one volume of 
Evaluative Criteria. The new publication 
is somewhat shorter than the three earlier 
publications it displaces, despite the sub- 
stantial expansions which have been made 
in certain sections of it. 

The Committee in charge decided early in 
its deliberations that it wanted a thoroughly 
creative revision. The revision was not to 
be a tinkering job. The Committee also 
was entirely clear and vocal on another 
related subject: It did not want any of the 


materials or procedures discarded except 
for good cause. Those features which had 
proved their worth through 10 years of ex- 
perience with them were to be retained, in 
improved form to be sure, but retained in 
their essentials. 

Thus one finds that the 1950 edition 
parallels in its sections many of the sections 
of the earlier edition. The plan of having 
a statement of Guiding Principles in each 
major section is followed in the new edition, 
as is the practice of having both checklist 
and evaluational items in the several sec- 
tions. The arrangements by which schools 
during 10 years of evaluations have been’ 
encouraged to insert comments and state- 
ments descriptive of their purposes and 
practices are expanded in the new Evaluative 
Criteria. Retained also is the plan of 
having extensive self-evaluation by the local 
school faculty precede evaluation by a 
visiting committee. 


Objectives and Curriculum 


Major changes have been introduced in 
the techniques for ascertaining what are the 
objectives aimed at by a school. Experi- 
ence with Section B of the 1940 Evaluative 
Criteria revealed that the emphasis was too 
strong on educational philosophy. Local 
school authorities and teachers too often 
were led to think about statements which 
had been developed by committees and 
agencies rather than about the needs of the 
pupils enrolled in their school. It is be- 
lieved that the present section focusing at- 
tention upon what is needed by the pupils 
is likely to yield more valid statements of 
what a given school is attempting to do. 
Moreover, there is opportunity in the new 
section for schools to indicate, not only 
what they are attempting to achieve, but 
how far they have progressed toward its 
achievement. 

The sections dealing with the educational 
program have been greatly expanded. In 
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the 1940 edition this subject was treated 
mainly in four sections, namely, Cur- 
riculum and Courses of Study, Pupil Ac- 
tivity Program, Instruction, and Outcomes 
of the Educational Program. In the revised 
Evaluative Criteria the section on the Pupil 
Activity Program is retained but with con- 
siderable change in the check list and 
evaluation items. The other 3 sections, 
however, have been substantially reor- 
ganized into 17 sections, | on the general 
program of studies, 1 on the core program, 
and the other 15 on subject areas (English, 
mathematics, home economics, etc.) com- 
monly found in secondary schools. 

It is not expected that every secondary 
school will have all of these subject areas 
represented in its offerings. but will confine 
its evaluation to those which are present. 
Although variety rather than uniformity is 
apparent in the approach to these various 
subject areas there is a certain amount of 
unity in them in that each conforms to a six- 
point outline involving organization, nature 


of offerings, physical facilities, direction of 
learning, outcomes, and special character- 
istics. 


Staff 


Section I in the revised Evaluative Crite- 
ria combines information which in the 1940 
edition was gathered in two sections, one 
on school staff, the other on school admin- 
istration. In the process there has also 
been transferred to Section I some of the 
data on individual staff members formerly 
assembled through the “M Blank.” The 
new Section J, Data for Individual Staff 
Members, which takes the place of the 
former Section M, is considerably changed. 
In fact. both the coverage and the plan for 
securing data on teaching and administra- 
tive staff, it is felt, are improved markedly 
in the revised edition. 


Reporting Results 


No part of the evaluative instruments has 
undergone more drastic revision than the 


The Cooperative Study Committee and Staff 


Representatives of Regionol Associations 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


New Englond Associotion 


Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Raymonp A. Green, Newton High School 
and Junior College, Newtonville, Mass. 
Cart A. Macnuson, Bristol High School, 

Bristol, Conn. 


Middle States Association 


H. A. Fercuson, Montclair High School. 
Montclair, N. J. 

E. D. Grizzett, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 

Earte T, HaAwKiNs, Maryland State Teach- 
ers College, Towson, Md. 


Kart G. Micter, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C. Tittincuast, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York, N. Y. 


Southern Association 

Rosert B. Crem, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Hicusmitu, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

JosepH Roemer, on staff of U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany (formerly 
with George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; until Feb- 
ruary 1949 chairman of Administrative 
Committee) . 

W. R. SmitHey, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

C. R. Witcox, Darlington School, Rome, Ga. 


North Central Association 

G. E. CarrotuHers, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee. 

C. G. F. Franzen, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

H. C. Marois, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

W. E. McVey, De Paul University, Chicago, 
Ill. 

M. R. Owens, Siate Department of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. 


Northwest Association 

Donatp A. Emerson, State Departinent of 
Public Instruction, Salem, Oreg. 

F. L. Srerson, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oreg. 


Western Association 

A. J. CLoup, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Advisory Members 

Paut E. Exicker, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
tonw Dae. 

Cart A. Jessen, U. S. Office of Education, 
secretary of Administrative and General 
Committees. 

GaLen Jones, U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 

Georce F. Zoox, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Revision Staff 

Roperic D. MatrHews, University of Penn- 
sylvania, director. 

James F. Baker, Boston University, re- 
search, assistant. 


Office of Education, 
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Gone are the 
“thermonieters” and the conversion tables. 
Gone are the Alpha, Beta, and Gamma 


method of reporting results. 


Scales. Gone are the percentile scales and 
the norms of every description. 

Retained is the idea of a statistical sum- 
mary and a graphic summary, respectively 
Sections X and Y in the 1950 edition. The 
graphic summaries in Section Y are hori- 
zontal bar graphs. Since the number of 
evaluations has been more than doubled 
(from 450 to 932) in the revised Evaluative 
Criteria it follows that Section X and Sec- 
tion Y must be in accord with the changes 
in evaluations. The simplification which 
has taken place in them, however, make 


them much easier to prepare and interpret. 


The Manual 


The reduced complexity in statistical and 
graphic summaries results in a reduced need 
for explanation in the manual which now is 
Section A of the new Fvaluative Criteria. 
Both on this account and because of the 10 
years of experience with evaluations it now 
becomes possible to produce a much more 
satisfactory statement supply ing suggestions 
on how to proceed with self-evaluation, com- 
mittee evaluation, and follow-up after eval- 
uation. This is the nature and strength of 
the new Section A, Manual. 


The Contents 


The new Evaluative Criteria were tried 
out in 19 schools and were examined criti- 
cally by the members of the Cooperative 
Study Committee before being cast into final 
form for printing. They are being offered 
now with a great deal of confidence that they 
are much more valid, mucli more usable, 
and in general much improved over the eval- 
uative instruments which the Cooperative 
Study produced and offered to schools 10 
years ago. Those instruments were used 
year after year with satisfaction in thou- 
sands of evaluations throughout the Nation. 
Because of experience gained from those 
evaluations it is believed that the present 
instruments are better than the carlier ones. 

The contents of Evaluative Criteria, 1950 


edition, are as follows: 


Basic Informotion 


Section 
MLA 1a | ee eee ee ee es A 
Pupil Population and School Commu- 
Nitvewetoe = eek tees 2 B 
Educational Needs of Youth---__ —-~--- (6: 
(Continued on page 7) 
o 


Recent Federal Court Decisions Affecting Education 


URING the months of May and June 
1950. three noteworthy Federal Court 
decisions were rendered affecting education. 
The principles of law established by these 
decisions are: 


1. Where a public school teacher is required 
under State law to attend summer school 
(or take an examination on five selected 
books) as a prerequisite for renewal of 
her teacher’s certificate, the amount ex- 
pended by the teacher in attending a 
summer school is deductible as “ordinary 
and necessary business expenses” for in- 
come tax purposes. (Hill v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, decided May 
19, 1950, U. S. Court of Appeals, 4th 
Circuit. ) 


bo 


. A State may not. after adinitting a stu- 
dent to its State University, afford him 
different treatment from other students 
solely because of his race. (McLaurin 
vy. Oklahoma, decided June 5, 1950. 
U. S. Supreme Court.) 


3. A Negro student has a constitutional 
right to an education equivalent to that 
offered by the State to students of other 
races. The Court found that the legal 
education which was offered at a sepa- 
rate law school was not substantially 
equal to that offered at the State Univer- 
sity. (Sweatt v. Painter. et al.. decided 
June 5, 1950, U. S. Supreme Court.) 

_ Because of the wide interest in the prin- 
ciples of law established by these decisions 
and also the conditions under which these 
principles are applicable, there is presented 
below a brief resume of the facts in each of 
the three decisions above cited. 


Teacher’s Summer School Expenses 
Deductible for Income Tax 
Purposes 


Mill v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue.—This case arose in Virginia and was 
decided by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Fourth Circuit, May 19, 1950. The 
Virginia law required teachers, as a con- 
dition for the renewal of their certificates, 
to attend a summer school or to take an ex- 
amination on five selected books. Nora 
Hill, a teacher, attended summer school. 
The expenses incurred by summer school 


6 


by Ward W. Keesecker 
Specialist in School Legislation 


attendance amounted to $239.50, which she 
deducted in computing her net income ~on 
her income tax return. The income tax 
officials disallowed these expenses on the 
eround that they were personal expenses. 

The question for court determination was: 
Was the taxpayer in this case correct in de- 
ducting the summer school expenses as 
“ordinary and necessary expenses” incurred 
in carrying on her trade or business? 

The Court answered this question affirm- 
atively, saying: 
Our conclusion is that the expenses incurred by 
the taxpayer were incurred in carrying on a trade 
or business, were ordinary and necessary, and were 
not personal in nature. She has... complied 
with both the letter and spirit of the law which 
permits such expenses to be deducted for federal 
income tax purposes. We do not hold... that 
all expenses incurred by teachers attending sum- 


mer school are deductible. (Hill v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 181 F. 2d 906, May 19, 1950.) 


Racial Equality of Education 
Sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court 


McLaurin v. Oklahoma, June 5, 1950.— 
The question presented in this case was 
whether a State may, after admitting a stu- 
dent to graduate instruction in its State Uni- 
versity, afford him different treatment from 
other students solely because of his race. 
The Court decided only this issue. 

This case arose over an attempt on the 
part of the Oklahoma State University au- 
thorities to maintain separate treatment of 
a Negro student after having admitted the 
student to the graduate courses at the Uni- 
versity. The Negro student was required to 
sit apart at a designated desk in an ante- 
room adjoining the classroom; to sit at a 
designated desk on the mezzanine floor of 
the library; and to sit at a designated table 
and eat at a different time from the other 
students in the cafeteria. The lower court 
held that these conditions did not violate the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

During the interval between the decision 
of the lower court and the hearing in the 
Supreme Court the treatment afforded the 


appellant was modified, he having been as- 
signed to a seat in the classroom in a row 
specified for colored students, assigned to a 
table in the library on the main floor, and 
was permitted to eat at the same time in the 
cafeteria although he was assigned to a 
special table. 

The Supreme Court reversed the decision 
below and held that “State-imposed re- 
strictions which produce such inequalities 
cannot be sustained.” 
the Court said: 


Speaking further, 


It may be argued that appellant will be in no 
better position when these restrictions are re- 
moved, for he may still be set apart by his fellow 
students. This we think is irrelevant. There is a 
vast difference—a Constitutional difference—be- 
tween restrictions imposed by the state which 
prohibit the intellectual commingling of students, 
and the refusal of individuals to commingle where 
the state presents no such bar... . 


... the Fourteenth Amendment precludes dif- 
ferences in treatment by the state based upon race. 
Appellant, having been admitted to a state-sup- 
ported graduate school, must receive the same 
treatment at the hands of the state as students of 
other races... . 


Sweatt V. Painter, et al., June 5, 1950.— 
This case presented the question: To what 
extent does the Fourteenth Amendment 
limit a State to distinguish between students 
of different races in professional and grad- 
uate education at a State University? The 
petitioner had been rejected from the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School solely because 
he was a Negro. He therefore sued for 
mandamus to compel his admission. Later 
a separate School of Law of the Texas State 
University for Negroes was established at 
Austin. The petitioner refused to register 
at the new school. contending that the 
facilities of such schoo] were not equal to 
those offered by the State to white students 
at the University of Texas. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
took judicial notice of the facilities and 
opportunities offered by the different law 
schools. ‘The Court observed: 


In terms of number of the faculty, variety of 
courses and opportunity for specialization, size of 
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the student body, scope of the library, availability 
of law review and similar activities, the University 
of Texas Law School is superior. What is more 
important, the University of Texas Law School 
possesses to a far greater degree those qualities 
which are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law school. Such 
qualities, to name but a few, include reputation 
of the faculty, experience of the administration, 
position and influence of the alumni, standing in 
the community, traditions and prestige. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that one who had a free choice 
between these law schools would consider the 
question close. 

In accordance with these cases [others cited by 
the Court], petitioner may claim his full con- 
stitutional right: legal education equivalent to that 
offered by the state to students of other races. 
Such education is not available to him in a sepa- 
rate law school as offered. . . . 

We hold that the Equal Protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment requires that peti- 
tioner be admitted to the University of Texas Law 
School... . 


New Assistant to 


Federal Security Administratar Oscar R. Ewing cangratulates Ambrase Caliver, pramated fram the positian 
af Specialist far the Higher Education af Negroes and Adviser an Related Prablems on the Office af Edu- 


cation staff ta the pasitian af Assistant ta the Cammissioner af Educatian. 
of Educatian in 1930 as the first Federal Gavernment specialist in Negra educatian. 
ignated Adviser ta the United States Delegation on the United Natians Special Cammittee an Infarmatian 
fram Nan-Self Gaverning Territaries and served as one af the chairmen af the Secretariat af the Educatian 
Section far the Natianal Canference an Aging, spansored by the Federal Security Agency. 
James McGrath, Cammissianer af Educatian, who appainted Dr. Caliver ta his new pasitian, Dr. Caliver, 


and Federal Security Administratar Oscar R. Ewing. 
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History in Facsimile 
REPRODUCTIONS of historic documents, 


the originals of which are preserved by the 
United States Government in the National 
Archives. are now available at low cost. 
These invaluable aids to teaching may be 
ordered from the Exhibits and Publications 
Officer. Nattonal Archives, Washington 25, 
D.C. Orders for 100 or more copies of the 
Bill of Rights (No. 1) or the Emancipation 
(No. 16) 
directly to the Superintendent of Docu- 


Proclamation should be sent 
ments. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., with check or postal note 
remittances made payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The list 


facsimiles announced by The National 


latest of historic document 


Archives is as follows: 


the Commissioner 


Dr. Caliver came ta the Office 
He was recently des- 


Left ta right, Earl 


No: Te Billvaf Rights (32"" x 347 )___--_= 55 cents 
No. 2. Oath af Allegiance af Gearge 
Washingtan at Valley Farge (10’’ 


Se Cg ar a 20 cents 


No. 3. Depasitian of Debarah Gannett, 


Waman Saldier of the Revolutionary 

Wicra (illum leas) cee = = 52 ee 20 cents 
No. 4. Phatograph af Sitting Bull (8’’ 

50 LUG ea ee ee oe en 20 cents 
No. 5. Phatagraph af Abraham Lincaln 

(GS iarxael (a) eee ee 20 cents 
No. 6. Revolutianary War Recruiting Braad- 

Sichem(aliliamexan leis) eee eteta oeree  e 20 cents 
No. 7. Phatograph af Rabert E. Lee (8'’ 

es PYRG ah SS ied Be = Bi oon ses = ey Se epee me 20 cents 


No. 8, Letter Fram Dally Madisan Agreeing 

Ta Attend Washingtan Manument Cere- 

monies, 1848 (8’’ x 10) ________-___- 20 cents 
No. 9. Histarical Sketch af the Washingtan 

Natianal Monument to 1849 (11'’ x 

As) epee ne ee ee ee 20 cents 
No. 10. Broadside 

Campletian af Washingtan Manument, 

NS COM Geena: 4) s 72s eee 20 cents 
No. 1]. Certificate af Membership in the 

Washingtan Natianal Manument Saciety 


Saliciting Funds far 


(SOE SSB ie ene hs ea ee 20 cents 
No. 12. Appeal ta Masans far Funds far 

Washingtan Manument, 1853 (11” 

fea Aisa) Reem Sav pa 20 cents 
No. 13. Photagraph af Jahn J. Pershing 

CS aiaraca |) est) ne aa nee ae 20 cents 
No. 14. Phatagraph af Dwight D. Eisen- 

awere (Siena Ou) ae = eee aes 20 cents 
No. 15. Petitran af Authars and Publishers 

far a Copyright Treaty, 1880 (10’’ 

Nae DO ea ees en Re aa eds eee 20 cents 
No. 16. Emancipatian Praclamatian (12!4°' 

5c KOA) ee ee eee $1 


New Evaluative Instruments 


(Continued from page 5) 


Schaal Evaluatian 
Educational Program 


RrocranOle Studies== === =e D 
(GoncwerOo hale ee ee ee D-1 
eran erbu MOND a })-2 
Hy ere lS D-3 
Businesss Education==22- eee === D4 
Ei glist eae aoe ee eee D-5 
Foreien) Waneuacess== eee 1-6 
Healtlmand = Satety==sse= =a a= )-7 
Home seconomicse======ee== === D-8 
DivclinstivaleeN tS ee })-9 
Industrial Vocational Education__ D—10 
Mathematics eee D-1] 
NSIC ree = ce oe ee eee D-12 
Physical Education for Boys------ D-13 
Physical Education for Girls —----- D-14 
Sclei Cesena) ==. 25.) = ae D-15 
Syreiall Smee ee D-16 

RUpPUeNCtiviby brO 2 Tania ae E 
[ibbrarnye Senyicecsse === == aaa een ee F 
Gutdancemsenicess==—-see== = = aa G 
School Rlant2ee2 ses. === ee ne eee H 
School Staff and Administration__—---~~ I 


Individual Evaluatian 


Data for Individual Staff Members ------ J 
Summary 

Statistical Summarys--—-----—_. J xX 

Gramliicesunna n\n NY 


>< >< Education Organizes for t 


HEN THE Korean crisis occurred the 
W... week in June, most schools and 
colleges were closed for the summer vaca- 
tion period. Dispatches from the area of 
aggression reaching the United States within 
hours of the surprise attack, however, soon 
alerted the Nation’s educational leaders to 
a situation which could call for all-out effort 
on the part of every educator and educa- 
tional institution, 

Earl James McGrath. U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, formed an advisory commit- 
tee within the Office of Education to consider 
plans for education in view of the world 
situation, and invited all division directors 
and staff specialists of the Office to suggest 
ways of gearing their programs to national 
and international Shortly after 
President Truman had outlined to the Con- 


needs. 


gress and the public on July 19 the military 
and economic measures the United States 
had taken and should take in connection 
with the Korean crisis, Commissioner Me- 
Grath submitted a report to the National 
Security Resources Board. This statement 
set forth ways in which the Office of Educa- 
tion could serve the Nation’s defense. The 
statement refers to two general categories 
or types of service which the Office of Edu- 
cation stands ready to perform in this 
One would be that in which 
the Office of Education would be the operat- 
ing agency. In the second function the 
Office of Education in an 
advisory and consultative capacity. with the 


emergency. 


would serve 


operating administrative responsibility and 
the funds channeled through some other 
agency. 


During July 


The National Security Resources Board 
was established by the National Security Act 
of 1947 to advise the President concerning 
the coordination of military, industrial, and 
The work of the 
Board is concerned with both current and 
long-range problems from the standpoint of 
the national security. 


civilian mobilization. 


In the performance 
of its functions, the National Security Re- 
sources Board is authorized to utilize the 
facilities and resources of the various de- 


B 


partments and agencies of the Government. 
Commissioner McGrath’s report thus went 
to the top planning body for any possible 
emergency. 

Commissioner McGrath’s first memoran- 
dum relating to national defense which he 
addressed to administrative officers of 
higher education institutions, to chief State 
school officers. and to other educational 
leaders. on July 26 explained that the 
“National Security Resources Board has 
stated as a general policy that mobilization 
planning and operation will be the responsi- 
bility of the existing departments and agen- 
cies, and has indicated to the Federal 
Security Agency and its Office of Education 
that it looks to the latter to serve as the focal 
point for all planning in the educational 
area.” 

The same memorandum urged institu- 
tions of higher education “to proceed with 
their own planning on an individual basis 
and to suggest the kinds of services they can 
render most effectively.” 

Other educational leaders and organiza- 
tions were busy also during July, making 
plans and stimulating action in behalf of the 


The 


American Council on Education sponsored 


defense effort by American education. 


an exploratory meeting early in the month. 

Also in July the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers sponsored a 
conference of educational leaders “to ex- 
plore the place of education in the develop- 
ing war situation and to plan how to make 
the forces of education totally effective in 
the national interest.” Held at the head- 
quarters of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., July 28, this 
meeting brought together local, State, and 
national representatives of education at all 
Spokesmen for the Office of 
Education were Rall I. Grigsby, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, Henry F. 
Alves, Director, Division of School Admin- 
istration, R. W. Gregory, Assistant Com- 


levels. 


missioner for Vocational Education, and 
John Dale Russell, Director of the Division 
of Higher Education. Nine topics were 
considered at the morning session: The role 
of education in World War II such as 


vocational defense training, experience 
with rationing, draft registration and other 
forms of teacher and school personnel serv- 
ice, secondary school curriculum modifica- 
tions, emergency allocation of equipment 
and supplies for education, problems in 
war-congested arcas, manpower problems 
and their effect upon education, teacher 
supply and demand, aviation traming, and 
surplus property distribution to schools and 
colleges. Said Pearl Wanamaker, Presi- 
dent, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, who presided at the conference, 
“Whether this struggle lasts 6 months, 5 
years, or 25 years, America’s schools and 
colleges will see it through.” She con- 
cluded that “we can best prepare youth for 
peace, international tension, or war through 
the day-to-day work of good schools.” 

“Somehow, this time, a way must be 
found to make training for and continuance 
in an essential civilian field as patriotic as 
enlisting,” Francis J. Brown, American 
Council on Education, told the conference. 

S. M. Brownell, President, Department of 
Higher Education, National Education As- 
sociation, asked that a way be found for stu- 
dents entering service before completion of 
high school to complete high school in a 
shorter length of time. 

A. L. Raffa, of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, who attended the meeting as 
an observer, reaffirmed that his agency looks 
to the Office of Education “as the focal plan- 
ning point for education.” 


Three Guiding Principles 


The educators agreed on three guiding 
principles: one, that the main business of 
schools and colleges during the interna- 
tional tension is to continue their full pro- 
grams of education and instruction; two, 
that the needs of education for teaching per- 
sonnel, materials for construction and sup- 
plies, and equipment for classroom use must 
have No. 2 priority after the needs of the 
military are met; and three, that in order to 
maintain orderly relations between the Fed- 
eral Government and the Nation’s schools 
and colleges there must be created a uni- 
fied council of educators who will be in a 
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Nation's Defense >< 3: 0: 


position to speak authoritatively for all of 
American education. 

An interim committee was established, 
with Willard E. Givens. National Educa- 
tion Association. as Committee Chairman, 
Edgar Fuller, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, as Secretary, and 
James McCaskill, National Education As- 
sociation. as Coordinator. More than 75 
national organizations were invited to the 
second Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation to Meet the National Emergency held 
September 9-10. 

On August 5 the American Council on 
Education held a conference on The Service 
of Education to the National Emergency. 
The conference authorized a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman pledging that the colleges 
stand ready to give every possible assistance 
to the country in the present emergency. 
At this conference Major W. E. Gernet, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and Mr. 
Robert Clark, of National Security Re- 
sources Board, announced that the Office 
of Education had been selected as the Gov- 
ernment agency through which planning 
and contacts with educational institutions, 
organizations, and school systems of the 
country would be maintained. 

General Hershey of Selective Service told 
the conferees that deferment of a college 
student doesn’t mean he escapes military 
duty, only that he postpones his entry until 
he can get preparation which will make him 
more useful to the Nation. He indicated 
that plans were being prepared to give 
objective tests to all 18-year-old men. 
Those with high scores will be deferred as 
long as they maintain grades that keep them 
in the upper half of their classes. 

The American Council on Education held 
a committee meeting on August 31—Sep- 
tember 1 on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government. 
Plans were made for the October conference 
to be attended by more than 1,000 college 
and university leaders. 

A number of official pronouncements re- 
lating to national defense have been issued 
by Federal Government departments and 


agencies during July and August. These 
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releases and bulletins are the basic docu- 
ments which govern policies of deferment 
and training. They form part of the record 
of education’s organization for service to 
the Nation since the crisis in Korea. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
leased a “Tentative List of Essential Activ- 
ities.” Ninety major groups appear in this 
official listing. Major Group 82, Educa- 
tion Services, “Includes establishments fur- 
nishing formal academic or technical 
courses, correspondence schools, commer- 
cial and trade schools, and libraries.” 


MORE COMPLETE reports of educational 
mobilization conferences held during Sep- 


tember and October will be carried in 
subsequent issues of ScHoot Lire. 


A “List of Critical Occupations” (pre- 
liminary draft) was released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on July 24. According to 


this Department of Labor guide, a teacher in. 


a critical occupation “instructs students in 
colleges or universities, or apprentices or 
other workers in essential industries or ac- 
tivities, for the purpose of developing skills 
and knowledges essential and unique to the 
performance of critical occupations. The 
subjects taughi may include both the theory 
and procedure of job performance.” He 


“usually specializes in instruction pertain- ° 


ing to one occupation, one aspect of au 
occupation. or a field of study common to 
a nuinber of critical occupations. . . .” 
The “critical occupations” teacher “em- 
ploys. singly or in combination. such teach- 
ing methods as lecture. discussion, super- 
vised study, supervised practice, or actual 
job performance.” He is “usually a quali- 
fied worker in the occupational field.” and 
“may combine practice or research in the 
occupational field with teaching duties.” 
A defense-related release was issued by 
the Federal Security Agency. Office of Edu- 
cation, oun July 27. announcing the estab- 
lishment of a National Scientific Register 
Project in the Office of Education, with 
James C. O'Brien, National Security Re- 


sources Board, as Director. Commissioner 


McGrath said in this release that “the NSRP 
will record and evaluate the competencies 
of the Nation’s specially trained and highly 
skilled personnel in important scientific 


fields. 


distribution of the national supply of man- 


It will report on the character and 


power in the various scientific fields and 
will consider steps which might be taken to 
increase the numbers of highly skilled per- 
sonnel in shortage areas. This is a service 
of obvious significance in the present inter- 
national situation,” said the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The Secretary of Defense on August 1 
issued a memorandum titled, “Delays in 
Call to Active Duty for Members of the 
Civilian Components of the Armed Forces 
Occupational Skills 
Point 6 in the directive from 


Possessing Critical 
(NI-20-50).” 
the Secretary of Defense states that “delays 
in call to active duty should be made on an 
individual basis only. Under no circum- 
stances should blanket delays be granted.” 
Department of Defense Release No. 989-50 
of August 3 interprets the “Deferment Poli- 
cies for Reservists.” This release also gives 
detailed information as to where “requests 
for delay in call should be addressed” for 
reservists in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, and National Guard. 

Also on August 3 the Department of Com- 
merce made public a “Tentative List of 
Essential Activities” requested by the De- 
partment of Defense as a guide for calling 
up for active duty members of the civilian 
Three 
criteria used in assembling the categories in 
the “essential activities” guide, Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer pointed out, 
are: 1. Activities directly contributing to 
the production of war materials; 2. Activ- 


components of the Armed Forces. 


ities necessary for the maintenance of the 
production of war materials; and 3. Activ- 
ities essential for the maintenance of na- 
This is 
the same listing as that issued in prelimi- 
nary form on July 24 by the Department of 
Labor. 

National Headquarters, Selective Serv- 


tional safety, health, and interest. 


ice System, issued its Operations Bulletin 
No. 1 on August 8 on the subject of defer- 
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General Her- 


shey. in this bulletin, specified three con- 


ment for college students. 


ditions under which local draft boards 
could consider occupational deferment for 
registrants. Copies of this bulletin were 
sent to all college and university presidents 
and chief State school officers by Commis- 
sioner of Education McGrath in his Com- 
missioner’s News Letter of August 9 as 


Emergency Supplement No. 1. 


Emergency Supplement No. 2 


Emergency Supplement No. 2, of the 
Commissioner's News Letter, issued August 
17, informed presidents of institutions of 
higher education that the Department of 
Defense has been asked to appoint an official 
liaison committee to keep the Office of Edu- 
cation continuously informed about de- 
velopments in the National Military Estab- 
lishment that affect civilian educational in- 
stitutions. The Supplement enclosed an 
outline of “Types of Information Which 
Institutions May Wish To Maintain Cur- 
rently on File” in their advance planning 
for service to the Nation. The suggested 
survey outline has eight major breakdowns: 
Housing facilities for students. facilities for 
feeding students and faculty. facilities for 
student and faculty health service, build- 
ings and utilities, instructional facilities 
available, organized programs of teaching 
and research, faculty, and general commu- 
nity information. 

Two national committees. serving in an 
advisory capacity to the Office of Education 
on problems of vocational education, held 
a 3-day conference August 17-19. The 
conferees discussed the role of vocational 
schools and classes in helping meet the Na- 
tion’s 


defense and possible emergency 


needs. Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath called the conference which 
was attended by State directors of voca- 
tional education and chief State 


officers holding membership on the voca- 


school 


tional education advisory committees. 
Commissioner McGrath at this conference 
said that vocational schools, in cooperation 
with the U.S. Office of Education, directed 
the training of more than 114% million 
workers for war production industry and to 
meet civilian needs of the armed forces in 
World War Il. 
volved use of vocational education person- 
nel and facilities around the clock and in 
many communities every day of the week. 
Since 1945, through Federal, State, and 
local 


Training programs in- 


funds, training facilities in all 
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branches of vocational education—training 
for industry. for agriculture, homemaking, 
and business occupations—have been mod- 
ernized and expanded. These facilities are 
on call for any emergency in the days ahead. 
The Commissioner said also that many 
yocational schools already are training air- 
craft workers and are giving other special- 
ized training in line with needs accented by 
the world situation. 

The vocational education advisory group 
stressed the need for training of replace- 
ments for those going into the armed serv- 
ices or other essential positions, including 
the training of foremen for industry, as 
well as supplemental training to extend the 
Also 
considered was the training of office workers 


skills of persons already employed. 


needed by business, industry, government. 
and the armed services. The conferees 
devoted considerable time to discussion of 
the distribution of the labor force and most 
efficient use of manpower resources of the 
Nation for training, education, civilian and 
military employment. so as to insure the 
use of skills where they may be most needed. 

Other significant releases relating to the 
educational action for the Nation's defense 
include the following: 

Release No. 27 of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, issued by UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State —This 
release sets forth considerations for pos- 
sible courses of action recommended by the 
Executive Committee of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO “with respect to 
the impact of the Korean situation on the 
peace of the world and in regard to other 

reas where acts of aggression may occur.” 
Two of the recommendations were: 1. De- 
vising and utilizing all available means for 
the dissemination of the facts concerning 
the causes of the present situation in Korea 
and other actions which may threaten the 
peace in other areas of the world; and 
2. Convening regional conferences for edu- 
cation and information. 

Release to students of the Division of 
University Extension, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education (August issue).— 
This release says. “We suddenly find our- 
selves in the midst of a crisis and many of 
us not yet adjusted to the situation must be 
wondering what direction to take. For in- 
stance. how should we allow the crucial 
trouble in Korea to affect our educational 
plans? The best answer we have found is 
the one General Eisenhower recently gave 
to the students attending the Columbia Uni- 
versity summer session: “You are meeting 


this year under the dark clouds of a threat 
of war. But you should be reassured in 
your decision to go along increasing your 
knowledge of the world, because lack of 
such knowledge is the basis of trouble in the 
wotld today ame 0. 

Release announcing statement by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association on “The Signal Role 
of Education in National Security.” —This 
statement was released August 21 at a meet- 
ing of the Commission held at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, and is available 
from the University. The Commission 
said in part: 

“Tn a world torn by conflicting ideologies, 
the schools must be a stabilizing force for 
children and youth. In the years of strug- 
gle which inevitably lie ahead. the schools 
must serve the essential purposes of their 
s. Most of all, they must de- 
velop in the rising generations the skills, 
the understandings, and the attitudes needed 


communities. 


to preserve democratic America and to pro- 
mote peace and cooperation among the 
nations. 

“Effective mobilization of America’s 
forces in the present conflict demands wise 
use of the full potential of our schools. 
Come war, come peace. we dare not ignore 
the long leverage which the schools exert. 
In their support, promotion, and improve- 
ment lies much of the substantial hope for 
a decent future for mankind.” 


Featured in Higher Education 


Hicuer EpucatTion, the Office of Education 
semimonthly periodical, has a lead article in 
the September 1 issue on the Federal 
Scholarship Bill. The article is by Bernard 
B. Watson, Specialist for Physics, Division 
of Higher Education. Office of Education. 
This Bill was introduced in the Senate (S. 
3996) on August 1, 1950, by Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, and in the House of Represent- 
atives (H. R. 9429) on August 14, 1950, by 
Representative Graham A. Barden. 

Other major articles in the September 1 
issue of HIGHER EDUCATION are: “Supreme 
Court Opinions on Segregated Education,” 
“Preparation for College History Teach- 
ing.” and “Congressional Activities of In- 
terest to Higher Education.” 

Hicuer Epucation subscription price is 
$1 a year in the United States and $1.50 a 
vear to foreign countries. The single issue 
price is 10 cents. 
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Organization of Education in the United States 


Prepared in Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 


HE ORGANIZATION of schools in any 
BE sy is perplexing to those not ac- 
quaiuted with its educational system. The 
organization in the United States is espe- 
cially confusing because of differences 
among the several States and regions. 
Moreover, not only foreigners, but our own 
citizens as well, often get lost im the termi- 
nology and concepts involved in features of 
our educational system. such as public, pri- 
vate, nursery, kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
junior-senior high school, undivided high 
school, 4-year and 6-year high school, 
junior collegé, community college. liberal 
arts college, teachers college, university, 
and the many divisions within each of these. 

The attached chart was developed for use 
in a report of the International Bureau of 
Education (Geneva) entitled School Or- 
ganization in 53 Countries. It is repro- 
duced here for such value as it may have in 
the United States. 

The chart attempts to explain what is 
really a very complex situation. In so 
doing it errs m oversimplification. Some 
effort is made in the note at the bottom of 
the chart to point out that the three pat- 
terns of organization included are only those 
If the chart had 


been developed with the 27 different pat- 


found most frequently. 


terns of organization of elementary-high- 
school systems existing it would have 
Simi- 
larly there is oversimplification in listing 
only 


become so involved as to be useless. 


academic, vocational, and_ technical 
schools, or cultural, technical, and 
semiprofessional characteristics of junior 


high 


colleges. This break in continuity between 
completion of high school and entrance 
upon college is not so great as may appear 
from the chart. Especially is this true 
where the junior college (or community 
college) is a part of the public school 
system. 

Ages found at the left of the chart are, of 
course, approximate. No one would con- 
tend that no high-school student is over 17 
years old or that all college students have 


passed their eighteenth birthday. Likewise 
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there are large numbers of 3- to 5-year-olds 
who have no opportunity to attend nursery 
schools or kindergarten. 

Leaving out of consideration the college 
years, the nursery school. and the kinder- 
garten—elements which are not universally 


Office of Education 


regarded as parts of elementary-secondary 
school systems—the chart supplies infor- 
mation on the three types of organization 
which account for seven-eighths of the 
pupils at present enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States. 


Educational Structure—A Graphic Illustration 


AGE YEAR 
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Among other plans are NK 7-5, NK 6-2-4, and NK 6-4-4, 


NK 6-3-3 PLAN 


The three plans of school organization shown above are most commonly used. 


KINDERGARTEN 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
NK 6-6 PLAN 


ula 


All are designed to 


help meet the needs of children and youth. 
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Bells Will Ring for United Nations Day 


by Helen Dwight Reid, Chief, European Section, Division of International Educational Relations 


ELLS, universally recognized as sym- 

bolizing freedom and peace, will play 
a major role in the world-wide observance 
of United Nations Day on October 24, the 
fifth anniversary of the coming into force 
of the United Nations Charter. The Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for UN Day has 
asked that bells be rung in every community 
throughout the land at 11 o'clock that morn- 
ing. Schools everywhere will observe UN 
Day with special programs of their own, 
and many will take a prominent part in 
local community activities. 

It was on June 26, 1945. that the United 
Nations Charter was signed with impressive 
ceremony by the delegates of 50 nations, 
representing one and a half billion of the 
world’s peoples, of all colors, tongues, and 
Five years later, at a few minutes 
after midnight on June 25, 1950, a telephone 
call from the Department of State at Wash- 


creeds. 


ington to Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
brought the first word that a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter had just taken place in 
Korea. The dramatic story of how the reg- 
ular skeleton staff on duty at Lake Success 
in the early dawn hours of that quiet Sun- 
day morning were suddenly called on to 
mobilize the full resources of the United 
Nations for prompt action on a major crisis, 
and of how the UN machine for world coop- 
eration was able to swing immediately into 
high gear, is too long to tell here, but it 
marks a turning point in world history. 
Five years after the blueprints were drawn 
at San Francisco, collective security has at 
As the 1950 
United Nations Day draws near, the blue 
and white banner of UN flies over an inter- 


long last become a reality. 


national police force authorized and sup- 
ported by 53 of the 59 member nations, 
united in a common effort to stop a military 
aggression. The Security Council entrusted 
to the United States the command of all UN 
forces in Korea, so that General MacArthur 
and the Americans fighting there are en- 
gaged on an international mission, under 
the authority of the United Nations. 

Prior to the Korean crisis it had been 
fashionable for UN supporters to minimize 
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the political side of its activities, stressing 
rather its unquestioned success in various 
economic, social, and humanitarian endeav- 
ors—perhaps as a kind of escape from the 
frustrations of Soviet obstructionism in the 
Security Council. Yet even in the realm 
of politics an tmpressive measure of effec- 
tive action can be credited to the UN, if the 
record of the past 5 years is reexamined: 
Mediation in Palestine and Indonesia; 
withdrawal of French and British forces 
from Syria and Lebanon, and of Soviet 
forces from northern Iran; intervention in 
Greece to prevent the Balkan tinder-box 
from exploding; the opportunity for casual 
private meetings of the delegates of the four 
powers which led ultimately to the lifting 
of the Berlin blockade—and the necessity 
of defending their actions in public debate 
at Lake Success which has undoubtedly 
exercised a restraining influence on all gov- 
ernments susceptible to the influence of 
world public opinion. 


Not Enough 


Moreover, the framers of the Charter 
were convinced that it would not be enough 
to set up machinery for collective security 
to maintain enduring world peace. Too 
often the roots of conflict lie in poverty, 
ignorance, and oppression. The peoples of 
the world have a common interest in living 
safer, happier, freer lives, and they ex- 
pressed that interest by placing the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on a par with the 
Security Council as a major organ of the 
United Nations. 
man being in the world has benefited di- 


Already almost every hu- 


rectly or indirectly from the work of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
in many different ways: Better health, more 
food, stabilized currency, improved educa- 
tion—the list could fill many pages. 

In the light of the startling developments 
of recent weeks, this fifth anniversary of the 
UN takes on new significance, demanding 
of us a critical reappraisal of the organiza- 
tion and of our own attitude toward it. If 
in these past 5 years the UN has seemed at 


_riculum at all possible levels. 


times to fall short of our expectations, per- 
haps the fault lies partly in the unthinking 
sentimentality of those who expected it to be 
The UN is a living institution, 
created to meet some of the deepest needs 
of the nations, and the United States has a 
particularly important role to play in it. 


a panacea, 


Although we spent less than 100 million 
dollars last year on all UN activities (less 
than a dime for every $15 we spent on the 
cold war), ours is the largest single contri- 
bution, though by no means the heaviest in 
relative burden on the national economy. 
Under American constitutional law the 
Charter is part of the supreme law of the 
land, coequal with the United States Con- 
stitution, and it deserves therefore our un- 
derstanding and respect. That is why 
schools throughout the country are incor- 
porating study about the UN into the cur- 
Here are 
some recent publications that would be par- 
ticularly helpful in teaching about the 
United Nations: 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations, by Helen Dwight Reid; third 
edition, revised August 1950; free on request from 
Division of International Educational Relations, 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Community Action for United Nations Day, by Vir- 
ginia Parker; a handbook prepared for the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, 816 21st 
St. NW., Washington 6, D. C., 1950; 25 cents, 


from the Committee. 


How To Find Out About the United Nations, a 
pamphlet prepared by the UN Department of Pub- 
lic Information to help teachers and leaders of 
civic groups; useful lists of resource materials of 
all kinds; 1950; 15 cents from the general agent 
for all UN publications, the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. (Listed hereafter 
as C. U, P.) 


International Understanding, an annotated selective 
catalog listing 438 16mm films dealing with UN, 
the Member States, and related subjects, with ad- 
dresses of film sources, information offices of for- 
eign governments, and international agencies; pub- 
lished by Carnegie Endowment and N, E. A., 1950; 
25 cents from National Education Association, 1201 


16th St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teaching About the United Notions and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, a report by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
UNESCO to the Economic and Social Council, July 
1950; a valuable comprehensive analysis of the ex- 
tent and methods of teaching about UN in the 
various member nations, with appendices listing 
teaching aids, etc.; document No. E/1667; 70 
cents from C, U. P. 


The UNESCO Story, a resource and action booklet 
for organizations and local communities, profusely 
illustrated, with many practical suggestions; pre- 
pared by the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, May 1950; 55 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


United Nations in the Schools: Suggestions for class- 
room and extracurricular activities at elementary 
and secondary levels; 1950; American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21, N. Y.: 10 cents. 


Visitors’ Guide to the United Nations, a leaflet of 
useful information about the UN buildings, how 
to reach them, what to see, etc.; 1950; free, from 
UN Dept. of Public Information, Lake Success, 
N. Y. 


World Understanding Begins With Children, by Delia 
Goetz; a guide to assist teachers in selecting and 
evaluating materials and sources, with suggested 
methods of incorporating international relations in 
the elementary curriculum; Office of Education 
Bulletin 1949, No. 17; 15 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Food and People, a series of six booklets for study 
and discussion, prepared for UNESCO and FAO 
by noted experts; 1950; complete set with Discus- 
sion Guide, $1.65, from Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


Guide to the United Nations Charter, third ed., 1950: 
Describes briefly the conferences leading to drafting 
of the UN, and explains the provisions of the 
Charter; prepared by UN; 50 cents from C. U. P. 


How the United Nations Began, a simple classroom 
text prepared by the UN for pupils 12-16 years of 
age; 1949; 15 cents from C. U. P. 


Reference Pamphlets: A series prepared by the UN 
Department of Public Information, describing 
briefly the functions, powers, structure, and activ- 
ities of The General Assembly, No. 1; The Security 
Council, No. 4; The Economic and Social Council, 
No. 2; and The International Trusteeship System, 
No. 3; all could be used as texts for senior high 
school; 15 cents each from C. U. P. 


The Struggle for Lasting Peace, a pamphlet describ- 
ing briefly the first 5 years of UN activity, prepared 
by the Department of Public Information for UN 
Day, 1950. 


The United Nations: Its Record and Its Prospects, an 
up-to-date analysis, even including Korea; August 
1950; 20 cents from Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 405 West 117th St., New York 
GING Y . 
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UN Flag Kits: A packet containing full instructions 
for making a 3’ x 5’ UN flag, with transfer patterns 
for appliqued wreath and a patch with the central 
symbol printed in white on blue cloth, 50 cents 
from National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 


The UN Story: Toward a More Perfect World, by 
Dorothy Robbins; a brief history designed for high- 
school use; American Association for tlie United 
Nations, 1950; 25 cents. 


U. N. Gram: A weekly wall newspaper in color, 
18” by 24’, for classroom use; 39 weeks for $15; 
an accompanying weekly 4-page Discussion Guide, 
$3; order both from U. N. GRAM Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 1128, Grand Central Station, New York 
iis NEG 


Citizenship Education by Air 


A FLYING Citizenship Class, probably 


the first of its kind. was established for a 


group of 25 students graduating from Avon- 
worth Union High School, Ben Avon, Pa., 
this year. This educational project was 
designed to make the study of Government 
more effective by supplementing classroom 
work with first-hand observation of Govern- 
ment in action at all levels, from local to 
world organization. 

A 3-day tour was arranged by Dr. A. G. 
Clark, supervising principal of the Avon- 
worth Union High School, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Warnock, Specialist for Aviation, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. Air travel was 
used to demonstrate how has 
speeded up opportunities for students to 
observe as well as study. 


aviation 


On successive. days the group observed 
city and county government in action at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. State government operation 
at Harrisburg, Pa., and national government 
functions at Washington, D.C. An educa- 
tional tour of the United Nations headquar- 
ters at Lake Success, N. Y., topped off the 
3-day tour. The graduates were privileged 
to attend a session of the UN Security Coun- 
cil while at Lake Success. Throughout the 
trip government officials elected to office and 
representing the home districts of the grad- 
uates were hosts and guides and completed 
many arrangements to help make the trip 
most profitable. 

While in Washington the young people 
visited the Library of Congress, the National 
Capitol, the Department of Justice, Supreme 
Court, and other Federal Government build- 
Officials of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration spoke to them on the 
Willis C. Brown, Spe- 
cialist for Aviation, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, described the 
place of the Office of Education in the Fed- 
eral Government and its services to Amer- 


ings and offices. 


future of aviation. 


ican education. The graduates also dined 
with their Senators and Representatives in 
the Speaker's Dining Room, House of Rep- 
resentatives, and visited the Senate and 


House in regular session. 


Accent on Health 


HEALTH PROBLEMS of the child of school 
age are not what thev used to be, writes 
Leona Baumgartner, M. D.. Associate Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, in the August— 
September issue of The Child, the Bureau’s 
periodical. The issue is devoted to the 
health of school-age children. 

What we are after——both educators and 
doctors—Dr. Baumgartner continues, is to 
help in rearing a new generation of human 
beings who are buoyantly healthy in body 
and spirit; whose creativeness and sense of 
social responsibility are given the greatest 
possible opportunity for expression; who 
have an unshakable conviction of their own 
worth and the worth of other people. This 
is the kind of positive health that we—as 
educators and medical workers—are after. 

Discovery of children in need of medical 
attention is not a task for medically trained 
people alone, writes Thomas E. Shaffer, 
M. D., in this issue of The Child. Parents. 
teachers, nurses, social workers, and many 


(Continued on page 15) 


The Office of Education—Its Services and Staff 


continues the 
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series of statements on the Office of 
Education begun in the April 1950 
This presentation reports on 
the services staff 
the Division of Special Educational 
Services. 


issue. 


and members of 


Division of Special 
Educational Services 


IN THE AREA of special educational 
services, the Office of Education gathers 
basic statistics in the field of education and 
disseminates that data and other significant 
information for the purpose of furthering 
the progress of education and assisting in 
the enrichment of educational programs at 
all levels. By furthering the effective use 
of the various media of communication— 
printed materials, motion pictures, and 
radio and television in the specialized fields 
of educational research. information. and 
communications, the Office serves educa- 
tional agencies and associations, educators, 
Federal departments and agencies, the Office 
of Education staff, and others responsible 
for promoting the cause of education. 

Research and Statistical Service——This 
service periodically surveys and reports on 
school and college enrollments. educational 
income and expenditure, school plants and 
equipment, and reports other statistical re- 
search findings of value to State and local 
school administrators and teachers. Its 
staff members help in gathering and inter- 
preting statistical data for specialists in all 
other divisions of the Office. They offer 
counsel to State and local school systems on 
problems of educational records and report- 
ing systems and methods of financial ac- 
counting. 

Information and Publications Service.— 
Research findings prepared for publication 
by Office of Education specialists are sent to 
this service in manuscript form for editing 
When printed, Of- 


fice publications are distributed through this 


and printing clearance. 


service on mailing lists arranged according 
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to subject interest and educational level. 
ScHoot Lire, the official journal of the Of- 
fice of Education, is edited by Information 
and Publications Service. Printing of 
HichHer EpucatTIon periodical is also man- 
aged by the section. Interpretation of edu- 
cational information for educational jour- 
nals and for newspapers and magazines is 
this 
Latest developments in education are re- 
ported to writers and editors for the infor- 


mation of both educators and laymen. 


another responsibility of service. 


Service to Libraries.—This service helps 
develop school, college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries throughout the United States, 
collects and interprets basic data on book 
collections, finances, personnel, and services 
to school and public libraries, and in turn 
makes this information available to educa- 
tors through statistical circulars, bulletins, 
It also makes 
special studies, investigations, and surveys 


and special publications. 


in the library field for the use of appropri- 
ating bodies, library governing boards, li- 
brary administrators. 


Visual Aids to Education —The Visual 
Aids to Education section aims to increase 
the understanding of motion pictures, film- 
strips, and other visual aids, to improve the 
quality of the materials produced, and to 
It also 
supervises the distribution to schools by a 


facilitate their distribution and use. 


commercial contractor of approximately 
713 government pictures and 544  film- 
strips. The section advises on ways to im- 
prove the production of visual aids, the basic 
principles of securing effective use of visual 
aids in the classroom, and the evaluation of 
visual materials in terms of specific grade 
levels. 


Educational Uses of Radio.—The Edu- 
cational Uses of Radio Section assists State 
departments of education, colleges, uni- 
school 
planning their own FM educational broad- 
cast stations and organizing their program 


versities, and lecal systems in 


services. [t gives information and advice 
to school systems and teachers in the se- 


lection and use of audio equipment, and 


helps answer important questions of pro- 
gram selection in situations where schools 


must choose among various _ stations. 


Schools and colleges may borrow radio 
scripts and transcriptions for m-school or 
community broadcast, or to serve as models 
for programming comparative study and 
creative work. 


Staff Division of Special Educational 
Services 


Raweu C. M. Frynvt, Director. 


Research and Statistical Service 

HERBERT S. Conrap, Chief. 

Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis 
Branch. 

Henry G. Bancer, Educational Statistician. 

Daviv T. Biose, Educational Statistician. 

Lester B. Hertiny, Educational Statistician. 

Rose Marir Smiry, Educational Statistician. 

Ropert C. Story, Head, Technical Services Unit. 

Marcaret J. S. Carr, Survey Statistician. 

Maupe Farr, Survey Statistician. 

Awna D. Guewa, Survey Statistician. 

Mase C. Rice, Survey Statistician. 

Mary M. WitLuoilrte, Survey Statistician. 


Information and Publications Service 


G. Kerry Smiru, Chief. 

Joun H. Lioyp, Assistant Chief. 

Witrtiam H, Morris, Head, Editorial Branch. 
Marcarer F, Ryan, Senior Editorial Assistant. 
Apa JANE KeLty, Editorial Assistant. 
FLORENCE E, Reynotps, Editorial Assistant. 
Mary A. Wacker, Publications Control. 
Mary S. Ciancy, Publications Inquiry. 


Service to Libraries 

Raten M. Dunsar, Chief. 

Wittarp O. Misnorr, Specialist for College and 
Research Libraries. 

Nora E. Brust, Specialist for School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries. 

KaTHERYN HorrMan, Bibliographer of Librarian- 
ship. 


Visual Aids to Education 

FLoype E. Brooker, Chief. 

SEERLEY Reip, Assistant Chief. 

VirGinia Lestiz WILKINns, Cataloger of Govern- 
ment Films. 


Educational Uses of Radio 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM. Chief. 

Ronatp R. LowpermiLK, Specialist for Technical 
Phases of Educational Radio. 

Gertrube G. Broperick, Specialist for Script and 
Transcription Exchange. 
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HEALTH 


(Continued from page 13) 


others associated with children can steer 
those with health problems into the channels 
that lead to diagnosis and treatment, he 
adds. 

Benjamin M. Spock, M. D., holds that 
schools are a fertile field for mental-health 
efforts. He reminds us that there is no 
such thing as no guidance in the schools; 
that the school. like the home, reacts to each 
child’s problem in some way, wisely or un- 
wisely. And he points out that all workers 
who provide counseling services to children 
should have the benefit of psychiatric con- 
sultation, if not supervision. 

Children’s speech is dealt with in this 
issue by Wendell Johnson; 
Marian M. Crane, M. D.; hearing, by Wil- 
liam G. Hardy and Miriam D. Pauls; and 
nutrition, by E. Neige Todhunter. Helen 
M. Belknap. M. D.. describes a clinic serv- 
ing children of school age; and J. Roswell 


Gallagher, M. D., 


adolescents. 


eyesight, by 


notes some problems of 


How workers concerned with the health 
of the school-age child get together to pro- 
vide better health services is discussed by 
H. F. Kilander of the Office of Education: 
and a series of conferences of this type is 
described by Jeff Farris of Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 

“What about the school-age child who is 
employed?” asks Elizabeth S. Johnson. stat- 
2.000.000 boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age have jobs and that 
60 pércent of these are jobs held by chil- 
dren who are also attending school. A 
child who is getting his first job. or who is 
changing his job, Miss Johnson says. should 
have a medical examination to protect him 
from work that is beyond his particular 
strength and capacity. 


ing that nearly 


The issue concludes with a comment by a 
social worker. the late Mary Irene Atkinson: 


. a child comes to school with his mind 
clothed in a body; with a tangled web of 
emotional reactions which ae he. nor 
anyone else, fully comprehends; with social 
drives which will make or break him. de- 
pending upon the understanding he receives 
both at school and at home; eel conflicting 
hereditary and environmental forces pulling 
him in several directions at the 
time. . 


same 
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10 Major Tasks for UNESCO 


TEN MAJOR TASKS for UNESCO, orig- 
inally formulated by the United States Dele- 
gation to the Fifth Session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO held at Florence. 
Italy. May 22 to June 17. 1950. and adopted 
by the Conference as a whole are: 


1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage 
fundamental education. 


2. To obtain for each person an education 
conforming to his aptitudes and to the 
needs of society. including technological 
training and higher education. 


je) 


To advance human rights throughout 
all nations. 

to the free 
flow of persons. ideas and knowledge 


4. To remove the obstacles 


among the countries of the world. 

3. To promote the progress and applica- 
tions of science for all mankind. 

6. To remove the causes of tensions that 
may lead to wars. 

(. To demonstrate world cultural interde- 
pendence. 

8. To advance through the press. radio, 

and motion pictures the cause of truth, 

freedom, and peace. 


9. To bring about better understanding 


among the peoples of the world and to 


convince them of the necessity of co- 

operating loyally with one another in 

the framework of the United Nations. 
10. To render clearinghouse and exchange 

services, in all its fields of action, to- 
gether with services in reconstruction 
and relief assistance. 


One of the specific goals set forth by the 
United States delegation to the Conference 
to extend the UNESCO Program on Hu- 
man Rights called for “inclusion of the 
Declaration of Human Rights in the Cur- 
riculum of at least 50 percent of the second- 
ary schools of at least a majority of the 
member states within a 6-year period.” 

The five United States representatives on 
the delegation to the Florence Conference 
were Howland H. Sargeant, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
chairman; George D. Stoddard, president, 
University of Illinois, and chairman of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
who served as vice chairman of the delega- 
tion; Bernice Baxter, director of education 
in human relations for the Oakland, Calif., 
schools: Dr. George F. Zook, U. Somme 
sioner of Education during 1933-34, and 
since that time until his recent retirement. 
president, American Council on Education; 
and I, }. Rabi, Columbia University scientist 
and Nobel Prize winner. 


In greeting nearly 200 British, French, and American teachers who, this year, will exchange teaching posi- 
tions, President Truman praised the exchange program as ‘‘the best step in foreign policy during my entire 
tour of duty in public life."’ The President predicted that this program, sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, in cooperation with the Department of State, under provisions of the Ful- 
bright act of the Seventy-Ninth Congress, would lead to new high levels of international understanding. 
To the left of the President is Mme. Germaine S$. Girodroux, of Saint-Chamond (Loire), France, who will 
exchange positions with Miss Julia F. Virant, Washington High School, Portland, Oreg. To the President's 
tight is Wilfred Kings, of Rugby, England, exchanging with Richard Mayo-Smith, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. On the extreme Jeft is Raymond H. Nelson, Chairman, U. $. Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers, and on the extreme right Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education. Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar R. Ewing stands to the rear right of the President. His Excellency Henri Bonnet, Ambas- 
sador of the French Republic, and Mr. B. A. B. Burrows, Counselor of the British Embassy, stand behind 
Miss Girodroux. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


A Bibliography of Curriculum Materials. 
Compiled by Curriculum Materials Com- 
mittee, College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity. Detroit, Wayne University, 1950. 
63 p. $1. 

Bicycle Safety in Action. Washington, 
National Commission on Safety Education, 
National Education Association, 1950. 48 
p- Illus. 50 cents. 

Counseling Adolescents. By Shirley A. 
Hamrin and Blanche B, Paulson. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1950. 
aL. p. 
$3.50. 

Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. 


(Professional Guidance Series.) 


Rev. Ed. By J. Minor Gwynn. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 768 p. Illus. 
$0. 

Education of the Gifted. By Educa- 


Washington, 
of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1950. 88 p. 
39 cents. 

A Good School Day. By Viola Theman. 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. 59 p. (Parent-Teacher 
Series.) 60 cents. 

Guide to Art Films. Compiled by the 
American Federation of Arts and listing 
253 16mm films. New York 22. Magazine 


tional Policies Commission. 


National Education Association 


‘of Arf (22 Hast Sixtieth St.), 1950. 75 


cents a copy: 60 cents if remittance accom- 
panies order. 

Principles and Techniques of Guidance. 
By D. Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, 
and Henry Weitzel. New York, The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1950. 577 p. $4.25. 


Radio Drama Acting & Production: A 
Handbook. By Walter Krulevitch Kingson 
and Rome Cowgill. Rev. Ed. New York, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1950. 373 p. 
moo. 


The Reading Interests of Young People. 
By George W. Norvell. Boston, D. °C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 262 p. $3.50. 


Recommended Equipment and Supplies 
for Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary and In- 
termediate Schools. General Service Bul- 
Compiled by the Committee on 
Washington, As- 
sociation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1950. 59 p. Illus. $1. 


—Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


letin. 
Equipment and Supplies. 


Selected Theses in Education 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available, 
upon request, by interlibrary loan. 

Auditing Public School Funds in Cali- 
fornia. By Vaughn D. Seidel. 
1950. University of California. 
ms. 


Doctor’s, 


1277p. 


Determines the legal requirements for auditing 
these funds. Compares practices in auditing 
school funds in California with those in other 
States. 

An Experimental Study of Dictation and 


Written Drill Applied to Units in Practical 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHOoL LIFE for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


' 
‘ enclosed as payment. 
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Mathematics. By Anderson D. Owens, Jr. 
Master’s, 1948. University of Cincinnati. 


93 p. ms. 


Compares the progress of pupils in two ninth 
grade practical mathematics classes in the With- 
row High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Contribution of Three Secondary 
School Subjects in the Education of the 
Consumer. By Sister Rita C. McLaughlin. 
Master’s, 1948. University of Cincinnati. 
125.p. ans. 


Attempts to determine the contribution which 
business education, social studies, and home eco- 


nomics might make to the education of the indi- 
vidual as a consumer. 

The Development of State-Authorized 
Supervision of Rural Elementary White 
By Genora McFad- 
Peabody 


Schools in Alabama. 
1949, 
College for Teachers. 


din. Doctor’s, George 
220 Pp. 

Traces the history of the program from 1819 
through 1948. 


The Development of Television in the 
United States from 1923 to the Present 
Time, Which is May 1950. By Bernice F. 
Master’s, 1950. Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


Giuliano. 
87 p. ms. 
Discusses organized research, transmission, re- 


ceivers, programs, and the use of television in the 
schools. 


Management Planning in Secondary 
Schools. By Harold M. Wilson. Doctor’s, 
1950. George Washington University. 
247 p. ms. 


Describes the development and evaluation of 
criteria for school management planning in secon- 
dary schools; and the construction of a check list 
for appraising management planning. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliog- 


rapher, Federal Security Agency Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


from Your Government 


Department of Commerce 


Aviation Bibliography and Course Out- 
lines, for Use by Private and Public Voca- 
tional and Technical Schools. 1950, 20 
cents. 

Report of the Aviation Education Com- 
Association of 


1949, 


mittee of American 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


15 cents. 
Department of Defense 


Armed Forces Discussion Leader’s Guide. 
Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
1950. 25 cents. 

Armed Forces Talk. 


providing source material for organized 


A series of leaflets 


group discussion of current problems. 
Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division. Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


1950. 25 cents. 


Department of Labor 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics, 1950. $1.75. 


Help Get Children Into School and Out of 
Farm Jobs During School Hours. Bureau 
of Labor Standards and the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 128. Free. 


What Farmers Who Hire Workers Should 
Know About Child-Labor Provisions of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
stons. Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102. Free. 


Department of State 


Korea 1945 to 1948. 
State Publication 3305. 
35 cents. 

United States Policy in the Korean Crisis. 
Department of State Publication 3922. 
1950. 


Department of 
Reprinted 1950, 


25 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Free publications listed on this page are available in’ limited supply only 


and should be ordered directly from the ageney issuing them. 


Publeations 


to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Governnient Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.. unless otherwise indicated. 


Library of Congress 


Federal Scholarship and _ Fellowship 
Programs and Other Government Aids to 
Students; A Report Prepared in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. Printed by and available from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare. Free. 


Mobilization Planning and the National 
Security. Legislative Reference Service, 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 81. Revised July 
1950. Available from the Card Division, 
the Library of Congress. at $1.25. 


Economic Cooperation 


Administration 


The Marshall Plan: A Handbook of the 
Econonne Cooperation Administration. 


Office of Information. Free. 


Office of Education 


City School Statistical 
sonnel, Attendance, 


Statistical Circular, No. 273. 


Summary of Per- 
and Expenditures, 1947-48. 
June 1950. Free. 
Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation of Students Majoring in Health Edu- 
cation, Washington, 1). C., Nov. 28-Dec. 2, 1949, 
Free. 


Systems: 


Conference on the 


A Bibliography. 
Free. 


The Core in Secondary Schools: 
Circular No. 323, June 1950. 


Education for a Long and Useful Life. Bulletin 


1950, No. 6, 20 cents. 


Education in Training Schools for Delinquent Youth. 
Bulletin 1945, No. 5, reprinted 1950. 25 cents. 


Education of Exceptional Children and Youth: 
Gifted Children. Selected References No. 5-[]], 
Revised May 1950. 


The Elementary School Library in Today's Educa- 
tional Scene. Reprint from ScHoor Lire, April 


1950. ‘Free. 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems, 


1948-49. Statistical Circular No. 271, May 1950. 
Free. 


How To Obtain U. $. Government Motion Pictures, 
1950. Reprint from Scuoot Lire, May 1950. 
Free. 


Index: Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1944-46, 1950. Free. 


One of 
a Series of Reports on Counselor Preparation. 
Misc. 3314-7A, May 1950. 30 cents. 


In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties. 


Motion Pictures on the Other American Republics. 
United States 
Union. Circular 275, Revised 1950. 


Bulletin 1950, 


Government and Pan American 


15 cents. 


102 Motion Pictures on Democracy. 
No. 1. 20 cents. 


Periodicals—Aviation for Teachers and 


Circular 308-V, March 1950. Free. 


Pupils. 


Public School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight 


States. Circular No. 274. 50 cents. 


Rising Enrollments in Nonpublic Schools. Reprint 


from ScHoou Lire, May 1950. Free. 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations. Third Edition, Revised, August 
1950. Division of International Educational Rela- 


tions. Free. 


Social Hygiene Education Bibliographies, revised 
June 1950: No. 3, Books for Teen-Age Youth; No. }, 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Material for 
Children and Youth; No. 5, Methods and Materials 


for Parents. Free. 


Some Films for Teachers and Parents. Education 


Briefs, No. 19, June 1950. Free. 


Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities With Popu- 
lations of 100,000 of More for 1949, With Com- 
parative Summaries for 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
1948, Circular 276, June 1950, Free. 


1947-1948; 
Population of 


Statistics of Public School 
Advance Data for Cities 
10,000 to 29,999 (1940). 

1950. 


Libraries, 
With 

Circular No. 272, May 

Free. 

Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions. Cir- 

cular No. 224, Ninth Revision, March 1950. Free. 


A Survey of Cooperative Engineering Education. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 15. 


25 cents. 


the 48 State Department of 
June 1950. 


Time Allotment of 


Education Staffs (Basic Data). Free, 


United States Government Motion Pictures Cleared 


for Television, catalog. 1950. Free. 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations. Third edition, revised, August 


1950. Free. 


Some Questions on the Education of Physically 


Handicapped Children and Youth. Do You Know 


the Answers? Folder. Free. 
—Compiled by Florence E. Reynolds, 
Information and  Publieations Section. 
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= what bappens when an atomic bomb 
explodes. 


Read this Government publication 

to learn 
the detailed planning needed to deal with 
an atomic explosion, if and when one takes 
place. 


Read this Government publication 

to learn 
hitherto unpublished details as to damage 
caused by atomic bombs in Japan and 
estimates of probable effects of atomic ex- 
plosions on American cities. 


Read this Government publication 

to learn 
facts contributed by more than 100 military 
and scientific authorities in various fields 
of atomic energy work. 


Price $1.25 (paper bound) 
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School Life Spotlight 


“Democracy demands good education—- 
today more than ever before”______ pole 


kk * 
*“. . . The elementary schools throughout 
the Nation can ill afford to lose a single 
fGaChel es ot) ee ee eee eee p. 22 


xk * 


“. . . We cannot postpone education for a 
generation, and then hope to ‘take up 


slacks Gieu ose eoce eae oe p. 20 


kk * 


“The Nation looks to you, as teachers, for 
leadership in making these things clear to 


every one of our children . . ."-2-5 p-2e 
kk * 

“... From then on the pace _ is 

Cpe os ea eo ee p. 29 
x KK 


ee 


. . . Only a fraction of the total need is 
belMe suet y ag) eee ee pase 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education ‘ 
throughout — the , 
country.” / 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 31, 1950 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Democracy demands good education -- today more than ever 
before. 


In our present world, the forces of naked aggression can 
be met successfully only by free people who know the meaning of 
freedom and who know how, together, to defend their heritage of 
freedon. 


Within a democratic Nation, the quality of national life 
is made up of the character of each person as he works with his 
fellows. 


This Nation's internal strength and its world influence 
for peace rest upon the men and women, the boys and girls who 
know well the nature of democracy and who strive daily to live in 
harmony with the essential principles of democracy. 


American Education Week serves the Nation's defense by 
emphasizing the provision of successful experiences of democratic 
living in the schools. It is through these experiences of demo- 
cratic living that we perpetuate the secret of successful govern- 
ment of, by and for the people. 


LAAAtbhaArt_— 
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Education and the National Defense 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


WO DOMINANT systems of thought, 
ie ways of life today engage the atten- 
tion of the peoples of all nations. These 
philosophies originate in two basically dif- 


ferent conceptions of the nature and destiny 


of man and i ompletely different sets 


of human v e proponents of one 
munism, are deter- 
mined t n of life, their values, 
shall arally throughout the 
o doubts this statement 
2 incisive analysis of the 
poses of communism made 
Charles Malik of Lebanon before the 
y Council in May. The proponents 
of the other, Democracy, though not en- 
gaged in an aggressive campaign to force 
a way of life on those who do not want it, 
are equally determined that they themselves 
shall be free to live under their own system, 
that other nations shall have access to infor- 
mation about it, and have the right to adopt 
it if they wish. 

Though the world situation today is 
extremely complicated, it may be said that 
the present crisis arises primarily from 
the conflict between those who accept one 
of these views and those who accept the 
other. It is perhaps inaccurate to call the 
present situation a crisis, if by that term 
is meant a short period of stress and strain 
at the end of which there will occur a de- 
cisive and final turn in events for better or 
worse. Those in a position to kuow most 
about world events, and the relations be- 
tween nations, doubt that the present issues 
are likely to be soon resolved. They see 
ahead a long period of uncertainty and dis- 
order. During this time we must organize 
our national life to carry on the ordinary 
and necessary activities of everyday living 
while at the same time preparing for the 
possibility of a global conflict. 

Life does not stop while we build the 
Nation’s military strength. Living goes on. 
Children are born and grow up. They go 
to school and to college. You cannot put 
a generation into educational cold storage 
and then later put them into an educational 
hothouse. The necessities of the long pull 
before us are not merely military essentials. 
There are equally basic essentials in non- 


military areas. To provide the essentials in 
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all areas is our continuing objective. Only 
thus can we meet the demands of the long 
pull which lie before us: a period in which 
the preparedness of the Nation for possible 
conflict must be at hitherto undreamed of 
peacetime levels, while at the same time the 
basic essentials of life and growth must be 
provided for all our people, including all 
the children. 

Since there is a possibility that the 
present situation may not develop rapidly 


COMMISSIONER McGRATH delivered 
this address at Saranac Inn, N. Y., on 
October 2, before the New York State 
Council of City and Village Superin- 
tendents of Schools. 
the same subject at San Diego, Calif., 
on October 4, before the annual meet- 
ing of the California Association of 
School Administrators, and at the San 
Diego Teachers Institute. SCHOOL 
LIFE, in this way, brings to many more 
teachers and 


He also spoke on 


school administrators 
across the Nation the timely remarks of 
the Commissioner of Education on 
“Education and the National Defense,” 
presented upon these occasions. 


into a world conflict but instead continue 
for 10 or 20 years in waves of rising and 
falling tension, education’s first responsibil- 
ity from the nursery school through the 
university is clear. The educational system 
as a whole must continue and indeed im- 
prove programs of basic education for citi- 
zenship and the normal activities of life. 
We must keep in the forefront of our think- 
ing the realization that until now the conflict 
between communism and democracy has 
been largely one of ideas and social pres- 
sures, not one of full-scale conflict on the 
field of battle. In fact, a statement of Mr. 
Vishinsky reveals that the Russians consider 
the ideological weapon superior to the tank 
and the bomb. He said: “We shall conquer 
the world, not with atom bombs, but with 
something the Americans cannot produce—- 
with our ideas, our brains, our doctrines.” 
Americans will not accept this view, but it 
focuses attention on the fact that ideas and 
education are the most effective weapons we 
have to use in fighting a world-wide system 
of propaganda and false reasoning. Unless 


we maintain a sound system of education at 
home and a program of information abroad 
about our national purposes and our way 
of life. it is conceivable that we could win 
the military conflict and lose the cause of 
freedom. Men and women, both here and 
abroad, who had not been educated to live 
as free people in a free world could em- 
brace a totalitarian solution to the social 
and political problems that inevitably 
remain after the firing stops. 

The defense of our Nation and its ideals 
in the struggle which is deepening about us 
will call for the efforts of every individual 
and group in our society. In every war we 
have fought, education has contributed 
mightily and must be prepared if need 
be to increase that contribution. In the 
current program of defense the President 
and the Congress have taken steps to in- 
sure that education has its rightful and 
essential place in the planning and opera- 
tion of programs in which schools and col- 
leges can make a major contribution. The 
efforts of education should be cooperative, 
involving leadership and full participation 
at the national, State, and local levels. 


National Security Resources Board 


The plan of organization which the Pres- 
ident and the Congress have established to 
govern the role of education in the Execu- 
tive Department concerns all members of 
the profession. The key organization in 
defense planning is the National Security 
Resources Board, established by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. The function 
of this Board is to advise the President con- 
cerning the coordination of military, indus- 
trial, and civilian mobilization. The pow- 
ers of the National Security Resources 
Board derive from the President himself, 
and the Chairman of the Board reports di- 
rectly to the Chief Executive. The Board 
is therefore an immediate part of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and places the 
Chairman in a direct relationship to all 
agencies and departments concerned with 
the defense effort. The staff is organized in 
the following units: Resources and Re- 
quirements, Production, Materials, Trans- 
portation, Energy and Utilities, Manpower, 
Foreign Activities, and Civilian Mobiliza- 
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schools. 


in their own educational planning. 
_ joint effort of government and educational 


tion. 
Manpower. 

Thus far the Board has limited its work 
to planning; and as operating programs 
have come into existence, they have been 
delegated to already existing Government 
agencies. Upon the passage of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, for example, 
the President, by Executive Order, estab- 
lished the National Production Authority 
in the Department of Commerce, and in the 


Educational planning falls under 


same Order directed that this activity be co- | 


ordinated with other Government functions 
by the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. An additional example 
of this policy is found in the delegation to 
the Department of Labor of the function 
of establishing labor requirements in de- 
fense industries. In the operation of de- 
fense activities the Board will assume only 
the function of coordination. This plan 
of organization is quite different from the 
pattern which evolved between 1940 and 
1945, when entirely new agencies were 
created, such as the War Production Board 
and the War Manpower Commission. The 
current policy is intended to make fullest 
use of the skills and experience of existing 
Government departments and agencies. 


The Place of the Office of Education 


The National Security Resources Board 
has designated the Office of Education as the 
agency for all educational planning. I 
quote from a statement authorized by the 


Board: 


In the field of education, the National 
Security Resources Board and the President 
are looking to the Federal Security Agency 
and the Office of Education as the focal poimt 
within the Federal Government where in- 
formation regarding the educational and 
training needs will be gathered and distrib- 
uted to the schools and institutions of higher 
education so that they may make their max- 
imum contribution to the defense effort. 


The statement continues: 


In helping the Office of Education carry 
out its role, the National Security Resources 
Board is seeking to establish relationships 
between other government agencies and de- 
partments and the U.S. Office of Education. 
Thus the Office will have constantly avail- 
able current information which it will send 
promptly to colleges, universities, and 
The Office will also secure infor- 
mation from the schools and colleges which 
can be used by the agencies of government 


This 


institutions will provide the most efficient 


_ means of putting all the Nation’s educational 


forces to effective use in the defense effort. 
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In accordance with this policy of estab- 
lishing departmental relationships with the 
Office of Education, there is now being 
formed an intcrdepartmental liaison com- 
mittee representing defense and civilian de- 
partments and agencies concerned with the 
national defense. It is expected that the 
membership of this committee will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


Action by the Office of Education 


The Office of Education has taken steps 
to carry out the two general types of re- 
sponsibilities delegated to it: First, that 
of serving as the focal point for educa- 
tional planning in the Federal Government, 
and second, of operating programs for 
which funds and administrative authority 
are placed in the Office of Education as, for 
example, defense training of war production 
workers of less than college grade; and pro- 
grams similar to Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training. 

Within the Office of Education we have 
organized a defense council which meets 
regularly, considers emergency problems, 
and develops plans for their effective solu- 
tion. We have further appointed staff mem- 
bers to deal with designated defense activ- 
ities. (See listing on page 20.) 

In order that educational leaders in the 
schools and colleges may be informed of 
Federal activities concerned with education, 
the Office is issuing at irregular but fre- 
quent intervals a Defense Information Bul- 
letin. This publication is sent to the Chief 
State School Officers and institutions of 
higher education. The Bulletin will pro- 
vide promptly official information concern- 
ing defense training plans, manpower pol- 
icies of the defense establishments and of 
civilian agencies, and legislative and execu- 
tive actions. The regular publications of 
the Office, Schoo Lire, a monthly maga- 
zine which reaches virtually all of you, and 
HiciER Epucation, which reaches college 
executives, will continue to provide general 
articles on education and fuller discussions 
of defense-related activities. 

In recent weeks the Executive Office of 
the President has issued policy statemeuts, 
and the Congress has passed laws, relating 
to the defense effort, of particular mterest 
to schoolmen. Two of the Executive Orders 
relate to the training of workers for defense 
occupations. 


Defense Training Programs 


In accordance with the policy of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board which 


and 
training in the Office of Education, the 


places responsibility for education 
President issued recently two documents 
that are of considcrable importance to 
school administrators. On September 9, the 
President issued Executive Order 10161 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
This order delegates authority for specific 
phases of defense production to certain Fed- 
eral Government agencies. Part VI of the 
Executive Order dealing with labor supply 
states: “The Secretary of Labor shall uti- 
lize the functions vested in him so as to 
meet most effectively the labor n 


fense industry and essential civi 
ment, and to this end he shal 


“(a) Assemble and analyze 
labor requirements for 
other activities and on the su 
workers * * * 

“(c) Formulate plans. programs, and pol- 
icies for meeting defense and essential 
ervilian labor requirements. 

“(d) Utilize the public employment service 
system * * to carry out these 
plans and programs and accomplish 
their objectives. 

“(e) Determine the occupations critical to 
meeting the labor requirements of 
defense and essential civilian activ- 


iicsmmeen tn 


This Executive Order was accompanied 
by a memorandum from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget approved by the Pres- 
ident which clarified responsibilities of the 
Department of Labor and of the Federal 
Security Agency with relation to the train- 
ing of defense workers. This statement 
placed responsibility for identifying train- 
ing needs for defense activities in the De- 
partment of Labor. 
Office Security 


Agency. would “develop plans and_pro- 


It also stated that the 
of Education. Federal 
grams for the education and training, in 
groups or classes under organized educa- 
tional auspices, of personnel needed for 
work in occupations essential to the na- 
tional defense.” 

The Department of Labor thus has the 
responsibility for making plans to meet de- 
fense and essential civilian labor require- 
ments, and the Federal Security Agency 
through the Office of Education has the re- 
sponsibility for developing plans and pro- 
grams for the education and training needed 
by personnel who are to be employed in 
occupations essential to the national de- 


fense. 
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The Department of Labor and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency will coordinate their 
planning under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. Appro- 
priate steps have already been taken to reach 
an understanding concerning the division 
of labor in connection with these activities. 
Agencies having comparable responsibili- 
ties in the States and local communities will 
face many of the problems of coordination 
which exist in the Federal Government, and 
they will doubtless want to develop working 
relationships in their own communities to 
guarantee a minimum of duplication of ef- 

i friction and a maximum of efficient 
and operation. The appropriate 
local agencies will be informed 
s and procedures as rapidly as 


that local authorities may have the benefit 
of national experience in their planning. 

Coordination of all educational activities 
within the States is very much needed if the 
various educational systems and institutions 
are to make their full contribution to the 
defense effort. State Boards for Vocational 
Education, local boards of education, and 
official bodies governing the operations of 
institutions of higher learning will be called 
upon to assume specific responsibilities 
with respect to planning defense training 
programs. 

The Office of Education will continue its 
policy of dealing administratively with 
duly constituted educational authorities 
within the States. It is imperative, how- 
ever, that all agencies concerned with 
planning. developing. and operating pro- 
grams of education and training for defense 
purposes should work out means of securing 
the highest possible coordination of these 
programs within States or even regions. 
State 
branches and levels of education might well 


groups representing the various 
consider devices for achieving such coordi- 
nation and cooperative planning. Such a 
cooperative arrangement will assist the 
Nation in securing an adequate supply of 
well-trained and skilled workers for the 
various production activities essential to an 


efficient defense program. 


Allocations and Priorities 

Another problem with which the schools 
will be concerned in the months ahead is the 
use of materials for equipment and con- 
The Office of Education has 


made plans in this connection and when 


struction. 
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Defense Mobilization Assignments in the Office of Education 


These staff members are the Office of Education channels of communication between 


(1) Government departments and agencies and 
individuals concerned with defense problems. 
persons involved are as follows: 


Accelerated Programs in Higher Education__~_ - 
Area and Language Studics22=2 == ae 
Audio-Visual Aids to Defense Training__---__- 
Civil Defense (Protection of Life and Property) - 
Curriculum Adjustments in Secondary Schools__ 


Defense Facilities of Higher Education Institu- 
HONS .o..-2262 2822 


Defense-Related Government-Sponsored Cam- 


Defense-Related Occupational Information and 
Guidance) 222222 242 = ee 


Defense-Related Research. ____________ 
Education for the Health Professions__________ 


Engineering, Science, and Management Defense 
Training in Colleges and Universities______~ 


Extended School Services for Children of Work- 


ing Mothers:.222222 Soe oe ee 
Health and Physical Fitness Programs___--_~ 2 
Illiteracy in Relation to Manpower Utilization_- 


Information Concerning Legislation on Student 


In-Service Teacher Training as Related to Non- 
vocational Defense .Activities_______-___---- 


Liaison for Research Contracts in Educational 
Institutions == een ee se ae eae 


Liaison for Selective Service; Liaison for Military 
Training Programs in Civilian Institutions___. 


Libraries and Defense Information___________ 
National Scientific Register-_---__-_-_-----_ Es 
Practical Nurse Training fesse == 2 oe 
Publications and Defense Information____-_-_- 
School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas__ 


School Transportation; Evacuation of School 
Children; Priorities and Allocation of Critical 
Materials and School Supplies_____-___-____-_ 


Status of Military Reserve Personnel in Educa- 


Teacher Recruitment and Preservice Training_-_~_ 


Vocational Defense Training of Less-Than-Col- 
lege Gradé. 2222 eee en ee 


(2) educational institutions and 
The present assignments and the 
JouNn Dae RUSSELL. 

Kenpric N. MarsHatt. 

FLoYDE E. BROOKER. 

WituiaM A. Ross. 

J. Dan Hutt. 

Ernest V. Ho.uts. 


Car A. JESSEN. 


Harry A. Jacer. 
Rateu C. M. Fiynt. 


Lioyp E. Buaucu. 


Henry H. Armssy. 


Haze F. GABBARD. 
FRANK S. STAFFORD. 


AMBROSE CALIVER. 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


Don S. PATTERSON. 


BernarD B. Watson. 


CiLaupE E. HAWwLey. 
RaLteo M. DunBar. 
James C. O'BRIEN, 
Warp P. Bearp 
GEORGE KERRY SMITH 


Erick L. LinpMAN. 


E. GLENN FEATHERSTON. 


Witiram R. Woop. 


W. Eart ARMSTRONG. 


Raymonp W. GREGORY. . 
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the time arrives for the control of the use 
of critical materials through allocations and 
priorities, the Office of Education is pre- 
pared to take the following steps: 


1. Call a national conference of educa- 
tional representatives to obtain their 
recommendations concerning policies 
for conservation of materials, policies 
governing any rationing programs 
that might be necessary, and proce- 
dures to be followed in making allo- 
cations and granting priorities. 

2. Act in an advisory capacity to officials 
‘in other Government agencies which 
have responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of such programs. 

3. Assist other Government agencies in the 
preparation of written guides and pro- 
cedures relating to allocations and 
priorities. 

. Keep State and local educational ofh- 
cials informed concerning the devel- 
opment and operation of such 
programs. 

5. Render consultative service to State and 

local officials in securing the materials 


if 


they need. 
6. Keep officials of Federal agencies in- 
formed concerning the problems 


which arise in connection with the 
administration of the program. 


Although the Office of Education may have 
no official responsibility in the administra- 
tion of these programs. these projected 
activities of the Office will insure proper con- 
sideration of the problems of schools and 
colleges with regard to the need for 
materials, 

The conservation of materials likely to be 
in short supply will involve the schools to 
a considerable extent. There are likely to 
be shortages in such items as transporta- 
tion equipment, rubber, gasoline, fuels and 
oils, lumber and other building materials. 
metals, and textiles. The first step toward 
restrictions has already been taken by the 
issuance of Regulation No. 1 of the National 
Production Authority recently established 
by Executive Order in the Department of 
Commerce. This regulation, to which 
schools and colleges are subject, sets up con- 
trols to prevent the accumulation of ex- 
cessive stocks of material. 

The regulation defines what it calls a 
“practicable minimum working inventory” 
and provides that all agencies covered by 
the regulation shall hold inventories within 
specified limits. With certain exceptions, 
it specifically prohibits the receipt of such 
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materials which would place the inventory 
above the defined limit or ordering those 
which would place the inventory beyond this 
limit. It also requires an agency, for exam- 
ple, a local school system, to keep all rec- 
ords concerning inventories, receipts, de- 
liveries, and the use of materials and pro- 
vides that records must be made available 
to the National Production Authority on 
request. Most schools and colleges have 
not been in the habit of building up inven- 
tories which would exceed what the regula- 
tion defines as the “practicable minimum 
working inventory;” consequently these 
regulations will not, at least at this time, 
work a hardship upon many institutions. It 
is possible, however, that other regulations 
may follow which will more seriously in- 
As these de- 
velopments occur your Chief State School 
Officer will be informed of them through 
our Defense Information Bulletin. 


volve schools and colleges. 


New Legislation on 
Federally Affected Areas 

Two laws recently passed by the Congress 
have direct bearing on defense activities in 
areas where Government installations have 
These 


measures not only are related to our stepped- 


caused major school problems. 


up defense program; they also have im- 
portant implications for the long-term de- 
velopment of Amcrican education. At pres- 
ent they concern only a small proportion of 
the Nation’s school districts; but if the de- 
fense effort is stepped up, more units of 
the school system will be involved. House 
bill 7940, now Public Law 874, provides 
Federal assistance for current expense to 
school systems overburdened by the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government; and Senate 
bill 2317, now Public Law 815, provides 
financial assistance for school construction 
Public Law 815 


also provides for a Nation-wide survey of 


to similar school districts. 


the need for school construction. 

These measures are the result of long 
study by a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor with the 
help of the staff of the Office of Education. 
The study showed that in 410 school dis- 
tricts school attendance had increased, since 
1939, an average of 70 percent. In that 
school year these districts were educating 
more than 130,000 children who lived on 
nontaxable Federal property and about 
140,000 whose parents lived on private 
property, but who were employed on non- 
taxable Federal property. A double burden 
has been placed on these communities by 


two factors: (1) The sudden increases in 
schvol enrollments caused by Federal activ- 
ities, and (2) the loss of local school revenue 
resulting from the withdrawal from local 
tax rolls of substantial amounts of property. 
The study also revealed that the same dis- 
tricts included 250,000,000 acres of feder- 
ally owned land with a valuation estimated 
at more than 131% billion dollars. It is 
estimated that taxation of this Federal prop- 
erty at prevailing rates would yield more 
than $193 million a year for current operat- 
ing expenses, 

Congress decided to approach this prob- 


lem by determming the amount ‘ederal 


payments on the basis of then 
dren involved. First, the n 
dren to whose schooling th 
ernment ought to make a fina 
tion is to be established. Secon 
amount per child to be paid by the Federa 
Government for current expenses is to be 
determined by the amount per child which 
is normally derived from local tax sources 
in comparable communities in the State. 
The Federal Government is thus paying the 
local tax share of the cost of educating these 
children in accordance with prevailing 
standards of local tax support in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

The appropriation currently available for 
allotment under Public Law 815 is not 
sufficient to meet the total need for funds 
under the formulas. It will 
therefore be necessary to approve projects 
on the basis of the relative urgency of need. 
We shall cooperate fully with local and 
State school authorities in determining the 


statutory 


urgency of such projects. 
The Congress regarded both measures as 
somewhat experimental, and therefore set a 


Public 


Law 874. providing Federal assistance for 


terminal date on their operation. 


current expenses, will be in effect for 4 years, 
and the construction measure, 3. During 
this time the Office of Education will ad- 
minister these nieasures under the terms of 
the laws and continuously study thetr oper- 
ation with a view to correcting any inequi- 
ties which may develop or suggesting re- 
vision of the laws to guarantee that the 
Government meets its full obligations to 
local districts burdened with financial obli- 
gation because of Federal activities. 

In the effort to get this program of finan- 
cial assistance promptly under way, all 
available resources of the Office have been 
placed at the service of the Director of this 
project. Forms, instructions, and pro- 
cedures to follow in connection with the 
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application for help are in preparation. 
The Ofhee staff will work closely with State 
and local school authorities, both in the 
administration of this program and in 
studying and evaluating its effectiveness 
and its long-term implications for Ameri- 
cau education. The’policies and practices 
established under these laws will, I hope, 
serve as an example of the kind of coop- 
eralive effort educators throughout the 
Nation are capable of in solving significant 
educational problems, and, in this particular 
instance, in insuring American children the 
educational opportunity to which they are 


entitled. 


f School Construction Needs 
se bills. Senate bill 2317 (Pub- 


), provides for a Nation-wide 
: y-State survey of school construc- 
tion needs for which the Congress appro- 
priated $3,000,000 for grants-in-aid to 
State educational agencies to finance one- 
half of the cost of conducting these surveys 
within the States. 

Since it will be necessary to collect and 
evaluate certain data ona pattern sufficiently 
uniform to permit a Nation-wide report to 
the Congress. the Office of Education will 
provide consultative services and assist 
States in every possible way in the coordi- 
nation of their planning and work. 

The school facilities surveys will include 
an inventory of existing facilities, the need 
for additional facilities in relation to school 
population and district organization, the 
development of over-all State plans for 
school construction programs, and a study 
of the adequacy of State and local funds 
available for school construction. 

But enactment of House bill 7940 and 
Senate bill 2317 in no way alters the fact 
that, as a Nation, we are facing a severe 
shortage of classroom space which will 
grow worse each year unless drastic steps 
are taken soon to overcome this serious 
Make- 


shift classrooms, overcrowded plants, in- 


deficiency in our school system. 


adequate facilities—these existing condi- 
tions greatly impair the quality of educa- 
tion, and it is the quality of the education 
our children receive today which will 
largely determine the quality of our citizens 
tomorrow. America cannot afford to handi- 
cap the education of her children by failing 
to provide adequate schools. The depres- 
sion kept us from doing this in the thirties. 
World War I stopped school building in 
the forties. We cannot afford not to build 
schools now and in the years immediately 
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ahead unless the Nation is in imminent peril. 
Under a partial mobilization, such as we 
will doubtless face for the next several years, 
our educational system will be unable to 
make its essential contribution to national 
defense unless schools obtain additional 
classroom space and facilities. 


Civil Defense 


In the matter of civil defense the schools 
will be called upon for special services. On 
September 18, President Truman laid be- 
fore Congress a “blueprint” for a vast civil 
defense program. As many of you know, 
this program drafted by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board to alert the Nation 
to the possibilities of atomic attack provides 
an extensive mutual aid system involving 
thousands of workers, both paid and vol- 
unteer, at the national, State, and local 
levels. 

Though a temporary Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration will probably serve until Con- 
gress acts on the Federal civil defense bill, 
it is intended that States and local commu- 
nities will move ahead with their civil de- 
fense planning now instead of waiting for 
national legislation and the dissemination 
of detailed information. Education clearly 
has a responsibility in both the initial plan- 
ning and the execution of civil defense 
operations. Close working relationships 
are being maintained with other govern- 
mental agencies and with appropriate out- 
side organizations on numerous phases of 
civil defense, and information will be sent 
to you as rapidly as it becomes aavilable. 

In this connection, the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board has in- 
dicated that he contemplates, ultimately, the 
training of some 20,000,000 persons in first- 
aid procedures. To supplement this, many 
individuals will be needed in home care of 
the sick and injured. The American Red 
Cross has been delegated the responsibility 
for this great undertaking. It is one in 
which the schools can play a significant role. 
The Office of Education is cooperating 
closely with the Red Cross in the develop- 
ment of this training program insofar as 
the schools may be involved. 


Impact on Teaching Staffs 


The question which most troubles school 
administrators these days is, “What will be 
the effects of manpower mobilization on 
education?” Communications from all sec- 
tions of the country indicate that teaching 
staffs at all levels of education and student 


bodies in the later high school and college 


years are showing the effect of military 
mobilization. One State Commissioner of 
Education reports that approximately 2,000 
teachers in his State are subject to call to 
the armed forces either as reservists or as 
draftees. Many staff members are in key 
positions in the defense program, such as 
vocational and industrial arts teachers, and 
no replacements are available. 

At the moment we lack complete siatis- 
tical data on the number of teachers 
throughout the country who are liable for 
military duty in the months ahead. But of 
this we are already sure: The elementary 
schools throughout the Nation can ill afford 
to lose a single teacher. Of the 300,000 
teachers who left the profession during 
World War II, few have returned, and in 
the early postwar years only a trickle of 
teachers came from the colleges and uni- 
versities. Hence in comparative terms, the 
teacher situation is far worse now than it 
was 10 years ago. 

No improvement in this situation is in 
sight even if men are not removed from 
teaching for military service. Since the 
enrollments in elementary schools in 1957 
will be 40 percent higher than in 1947, 
teacher recruitment should increase pro- 
portionately. That this will happen seems 
doubtful. There is a shortage of educa- 
tional administrators and supervisors as 
well. It is difficult to see how elementary 
teaching staffs can be maintained if they 
are significantly reduced by military 
mobilization. 

The heaviest impact on teacher staffs and, 
to some extent, on student bodies has come 
from the recall of reservists and national 
guardsmen. Considerations for delay in 
calling a reservist to active duty are based 
upon his current employment in a critical 
occupation necessary to a highly essential 
activity. Delays in call to active duty are 
made on an individual basis only, and the 
Defense Department has made it clear that 
under no circumstances will blanket delays 
for any given profession such as teaching 
be granted. 

The Defense Department is guided in its 
actions on requests for deferment by the 
list of essential activities of the Department 
of Commerce and by the list of critical occu- 
pations of the Department of Labor. It 
must be emphasized that these lists are used 
as guides only and that each deferment is 
granted or withheld on an individual basis 
only. 

The Commerce Department’s list of essen- 
tial activities embraces educational services 
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which include: “Establishments furnishing 
formal academic or technical courses, cor- 
respondeuce schools, commercial and trade 


> 


schools, and libraries.” The Department 


of Commerce lists as a critical occupation 


teachers of critical occupations only. 
These occupations tentatively include 
agronomists, architects, bacteriologists, 


biologists, botanists, chemists, dentists. en- 
gineers, geologists, mathematicians, metal- 
lurgists, physicists, and 
among others. 


veterinarians, 


The total impact of Selective Service on 
teaching staffs is probably relatively small 
because those who are affected are nonveter- 
ans age 19 through 25, inclusive, only. 
Since many males of ages 24 and 25 are 
veterans of World War II persons selected 
to date have been primarily from ages 19 
through 23, inclusive, which age groups 


include male 


probably 
teachers. 


relatively few 


However, if you as a school administrator 
wish to take further steps to clarify the 
status of your teachers under the present 
Selective Service regulations, the place to go 
is to the local draft board. Let the members 
of the draft board know all the facts about 
your most pressing staff requirements and 
your most critical long-range needs. A 
number of the inquiries about teacher defer- 
ment which have been received in the Office 
of Education and in Selective Service head- 
quarters deal with questions which can be 
auswered only at the local level. 

I have attempted to detail a few of the 
matters related to the defense effort to which 
educators will want to give attention during 
the critical period ahead. Mobilization for 


national defense involves the local commu- 


nities, the States, and the Federal Govern- 
nient. As far as education is concerned 
it is imperative that the administration of 
educational programs for the national de- 
fense involve the cooperation of local, State, 
and national officials. In Washington we 
shall do everything possible to keep you 
informed about developments as quickly as 
they occur. You can be of critical assist- 
ance by organizing your local resources in 
the national interest, by making your re- 
sources and facilities available in the na- 
tional effort, and in keeping the Office of 
Education informed concerning your plan- 
Jointly the 

ide the 


ning and your need for help. 


educators of the country wi 
intelligence, the training, 
needed in time of national 
pensable to the continuati 
society. 


Citizens and Schools in the National Crisis 


by The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


URING the 2 months which have fol- 
nt. the beginning of the conflict in 
Korea, the National Citizens Comunission 
for the Public Schools has been asked many 
times what the role of citizens working for 
better schools should be in time of war or 
near war. In hundreds of communities in 
every State of the Union citizens are won- 
dering whether they should press their ef- 
forts for better schools now. 

To us it is encouraging that throughout 
the confused years which followed World 
War II Americans worked harder than ever 
to improve a public school system which al- 
ready stands as one of the greatest social 
triumphs in history. Here and now in this 
country we have come closer than mankind 
ever has before to the goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. But all thought- 
ful citizens recognize that we still are a 
long way from perfection and that much 
remains to be done. The task has been in- 
tensified by the rapid and continued growth 
of our school population with the conse- 
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quent development of serious inadequacies 
We still 
face the reality of an increase of 10 million 
school children during the next decade. 


in school facilities and teachers. 


There are thus two compelling reasons 
for pressing the work for better education. 
One is that this work is yet far from finished. 
The second is that this work tests and meas- 
ures the integrity of our own democratic 
purpose. 

In reappraising the importance of this 
work in the light of current history, we be- 
lieve it has gained rather than lost inipor- 
tance. The conflict in Korea is obviously 
a part of a much wider one which has been 
smoldering for many years and which can- 
not be expected to die down in the immedi- 
ate future. While the early settlers in 
America could throw down their peacetime 
tools when threatened by attack, and take 
them up again when the danger had passed, 
we are faced with the more complex neces- 
sity of simultaneously continuing our con- 
structive peacetime work and defending 


ourselves during many long years of ten- 
sion. If, by threatening us, our enemies 
were able to make us abandon the efforts 
necessary to maintain and improve our free 
society, they would by threats alone have 
won a major victory. 

Of course, it will be necessary to adapt 
our plans for our schools to the immediate 
requirements of our expanding program for 
defense. But those who are in the fight for 
better schools should be alert to secure for 
our schools top priority in the new line-up 
of civilian activities that lie ahead. 

Recently General Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of staff, said: “An edu- 
cated people is easy to lead but hard to 
drive; easy to govern but impossible to 
enslave.” It is our public schools which 
must bear the main responsibility for main- 
taining an educated people here. It would 
be ironic indeed if we neglected them when 


we need them most. 


4 
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ve ve ve Education Organizes f 


URING THE MONTH of September 
further steps were taken at the national 
level that relate to the organization of edu- 
cation for service during the present defense 
emergency and educational planning for the 
future. 
Meeting in Washington September 9-11, 


xepresentatives of 75 educational organiza- 


_ tions gave their approval to the organiza- 


tion of a permanent National Conference for 


the Mobilization of Education, as a means of 


tying American education into the defense 
program ofthe Nation. The conferees voted 
to set up the Conference as a permanent 
clearing house for information on defense 
developments and manpower policies and 
to work with the Office of Education in an 
advisory capacity. A resolution adopted 
by the Conference commended the National 
Security Resources Board and the President 
in establishing the Office of Education as 
an advisory and consultative agency on 


those aspects of security planning that re-— 


late to education. 

Representatives of many Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies addressed 
the Conference on problems of special in- 
dustrial and military training programs 
which may be needed. Spokesmen for the 
various educational associations urged top 
level educational representation on contem- 
plated training programs, representation by 
education in civilian defense and other local 
responsibilities, and a strong training of 
teaching staffs. 

Robert L. Clark, Director, Manpower 
Office, National Security Resources Board, 
again stressed that “. . . in the field of edu- 
cation, the National Security Resources 
Board and the President are looking to the 
Federal Security Agency and its Office of 
Education as the focal point within the Fed- 
eral Government where we will attempt to 
bring together all the information we can 
gather to provide assistance to the schools 
and colleges and universities of this country 
in making their contribution to the total 
national effort.” 

Mr. Clark said further: “To meet the 
challenge that this situation presents to us, 
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we will need all the courage and all the 
resources, all the initiative and all the skill 
that we and all the other freedom-loving 
nations of the world can muster. 

“We cannot begin to anticipate the prob- 
lems with which we will be faced. We are 
in a world different from any other kind of 
world that any other civilization has had to 
face. Perhaps a historian would say it is 
only a matter of degree, but I think it is 
different. 

“Now, since we cannot anticipate all the 
problems ahead of us, the keynote of what 
I would like to leave with you, is that I feel 
the role of education is to create a resource- 
ful people. I want to emphasize that word 
‘resourceful.’ That means that we must 
have a well-disciplined, well-educated, alert, 
healthy group of young people who can meet 
any kind of situation which may arise. 

“We could take steps to have all kinds 
of specialized training during this period. 
But how do we know what we want to train 
for? We had better put our main hope on 
good basic education. It may mean that 
we will have to cut out some of the frills. 
Perhaps you would rather we would cut 
out some of the reporting procedures. But 
if this group and other groups like it will 
carry the word back to the people that this 
is what we need, and not specialized at- 
tempts to ineet every minor situation which 
can be anticipated, you will have made your 
greatest contribution, in my view, to the 
defense effort.” 

Charles A. Thomson, Director, UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, called 
attention to the words of a UNESCO reso- 
lution passed on July 28, as follows: 

“In addition to devoting the professional 
educational resources of the Nation to the 
furtherance of military security, the schools 
and colleges have also a responsibility to 
national security arising from the long- 
range need for well-informed, educated, and 
high trained citizenship. 

“|. . that the schools and colleges, the 
teachers and educators of the United States, 
have the responsibility for preparing our 
people, men and women, boys and girls, to 


chart the course of this Nation in the present 
world situation and to chart a course which 
necessarily will have much to do in decid- 
ing whether the peoples of the world are 
headed for a safe harbor or for shipwreck.” 

Captain G. C. Towner, Training Division 
of the Bureau of Personnel, U. S. Navy, 
said, “Since the Navy is a firm believer in 
the value of a broad educational background 
as a prerequisite to military specialized 
training, I strongly recommend that you 
encourage your students to continue with 
their civilian studies without interruption. 
Special emphasis on mathematics, physics, 
electronics, and above all, citizenship, 
should be given.” 

Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of the Army, stated, “The period 
our Nation is now in is not a total mobiliza- 
tion—only a twilight mobilization. There- 
fore, it is possible for us to do things in 
education that we could not do under total 
mobilization.” He said that the Army 
wanted “to make maximum use of the edu- 
cational facilities of today. The more we 
‘can parcel out to the civilian population 
the easier the job will be.” 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing, in addressing the Conference, spoke 
of the need for schools to train new workers, 
new advisory personnel, and teachers for 
the several training programs. He men- 
tioned also “up-grading training for per- 
sonnel already emphasized,” and “refresher 
and transfer training for persons who have 
previously acquired some needed ability.” 

Rall I. Grigsby, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, discussed the “necessity of put- 
ting the Conference discussion in some sort 
of framework as to the character and pos- 
sibly the probable duration of the emer- 
gency...” He said, “I presume... that 
if we become strong enough to deter the 
aggressors in their aggression in other quar- 
ters, we will have to maintain a posture of 
strength for inany years. I suppose also 
that that implies something in the nature 
of what some might be inclined to term a 
garrison state, in the sense, at least, that we 
will have a large standing military estab- 
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lishment, that we will be devoting a very 
considerable proportion of our income to 
military expenditure. 

“Another assumption seemingly implicit 
in the situation is that this is not exclu- 
sively—indeed, perhaps not chiefly—a ques- 
tion at this point at least of a contest of 
arms. This is an ideological combat at the 
moment, and in that ideological conflict, one 
of the elements certainly that will have to 
receive very great emphasis is the things 
that freedom and democracy mean to people 
in terms of standards of living, in terms of 
the Four Freedoms, shall we say, in terms 
of satisfactory conditions of living. 

“It is a contest not only of ideas, but of 
actual accomplishment under a free system 
of society as opposed to a totalitarian, au- 
thoritarian system. 

“I think those assumptions, both as to 
the duration and as to the character of the 
critical situation in which we find ourselves, 
may be reflected somewhat in the considera- 
tion of education’s place, or role, in this 
situation.” 

Continuing, Dr. Grigsby, said, “First, as 
respects the long-range nature, or the prob- 
able long duration of the situation in which 
we find ourselves, General Hershey pointed 
out yesterday that youngsters who are now 
in the age group 8 and 10 years of age may 
be in a military age group within that period 
of time. What they receive in the schools 
by way of education and training has a 
rather direct bearing upon their effective- 
ness as members of the military establish- 
ment or as producers in our economy 10 
years hence. 

“In other words, as was emphasized in 
the first meeting of this conference, we have 
to keep an eye on the necessity of under- 
girding, shoring up, or strengthening, if 
you please, the going educational estab- 
lishment. It cannot be permitted to de- 
teriorate, and if we find ourselves in a 
situation in which teachers are leaving the 
classroom for higher-paid jobs in industry, 
in which the military are getting from our 
schools teachers in great numbers in the 
armed forces, we may find ourselves in a 
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situation in which we will have difficulty 
in continuing education as it should be con- 
tinued during this period. . . . 

“T shall not undertake to point out more 
specifically some of the implications of the 
necessity of keeping the schools strong. I 
would refer to the fact that proposals for 
Federal aid to education continue to make 
sense in that situation, since we may expect 
that the difficulties of the schools will be, 
and will continue to be, basically of a physi- 
cal character. If we are to establish salary 
scales that will attract and hold teachers 
in the schools in the situation ahead, we 
have to be prepared to pay more adequately 
for the services of qualified teachers. 

“If we are to house the young people who 
are coining to the schools in ever increasing 
nunibers, we have to be able to construct 
school facilities in spite of shortages. In 
spite of allocations of critical materials, 
school construction, it would seem, ought 
to have at least a Nuinber Two priority. 

“Tf we are to provide, as General Hershey 
pointed out yesterday, at least for the time 
being, some method by which young people 
will be deferred, or their induction post- 
poned, if they have superior qualifications 
for advanced study in colleges and univer- 
sities, then certainly it would seem to follow 
that we ought to do something to make 
higher educational opportunity more freely 
available to young people regardless of the 
economic circumstances of the parents or of 
the homes from which they come. And 
that seems to imply something in the way 
of student aid. 

“Now as you know, legislative proposals 
of this character have been before the 
Congress and no doubt will be before the 
82d Congress. I simply point out that in 
terms of the long pull, we are under the 
necessity of strengthening, or shoring up, 
education in this emergency situation.” 

The Mobilization 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of 
the National Education Association, as 
chairman of its executive committee. Other 
officers named were Vice-Chairman: Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, National Coun- 


Conference named 


0 


cil of Chief State School Officers; Secre- 
tary: J. Kenneth Little, director of student 
personnel services, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Coordinator: J. L. McCas- 
kill, associate secretary, Department of 
Higher Education, National ion As- 
sociation, Washington, D. 

A Defense Information 
Office of Education dated 
titled “Amendment to Sele 
uf 1948,” 
mation: 

The President of the United States ap- 
proved, Sept. 9, 1950, an Act of Congress 
relating to the induction of medical, dental, 
and allied specialists. This Act (Public 
Law 779, 81st Cong. 2d sess.) is an amend- 
ment to section + of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948. 

That portion of the Act that will be of 
special interest to the colleges and uni- 


reported the followmg in 


versities is section (i) (3) which reads as 
follows: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President shall provide for the annual de- 
ferment from training and service under 
this title of numbers of optometry students 
and premedical, preosteopathic, preveteri- 
nary, preoptometry and predental students 
at least equal to the numbers of male op- 
tometry, premedical, preosteopathic, pre- 
veterinary, preoptometry and _predental 
students in attendance at colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States at the present 
levels, as determined by the Director.” 

We shall inform you of any action taken 
by the Director of Selective Service in de- 
fining such terms as “premedical” and 
“predental students” and any other imple- 
mentation of the preceding section that may 
be effected. 

Another Defense Information Bulletin 
dated September 19 was titled, “President’s 
Executive Order Issued Under Defense Pro- 
duction Act.” Content was as follows: 

The President on Sept. 9, 1950, issued an 
Executive order under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. Part VI dealing with 
labor supply, stated: “The Secretary of 
Labor shall utilize the functions vested in 
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i. 


him so as to incet most effectively the labor 
needs of defense industry and essential ci- 
vilian cmployment.” 

Section 601 (c) of the Executive Order 
assigned to the Secretary of Labor respon- 
sibility to “formulate plans, programs, and 
policies for meeting defense and essential 
civilian labor requirements.” 

The President on Sept. 9 also approved 
a memorandum from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget which included a 
reference to certain responsibilities of the 
Department of Labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in training defense workers. 
This reference further defines section 601 
(c) of the Executive Order delegating func- 
tions under the Defense Production Act. 


_ “The memorandum indicated that the De- 


partment of Labor would identify training 
needs for defense activities, and that the 
Federal Security Agency. through the Office 
of Education, would “develop plans and 
programs for the education and training, in 
groups or classes under organized edu- 
cational auspices, of personnel needed for 
work in occupations essential to the national 
defense.” 

Initiation of plans for specific training 
programs under the authorization of this 
order will depend upon certification by the 
Department of Labor that manpower short- 
ages exist or are imminent in occupations 
essential to defense production needs. 
Plans are being made for the development 
of programs, to be conducted by schools, 
colleges. and universities under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of Education, for meet- 
ing such shortages. 

This bulletin also stated that as additional 
information concerning control of materials 
and supplies is released, it will be available 
from the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

As the month of September ended. the 
American Council on Education was com- 
pleting plans for its October Conference on 
Higher Education in the Nation’s Service 
which was expected to be attended by 
approximately 1,000 representatives of in- 
stitutions of higher education and related 
grants. This meeting will be reported in 
a forthcoming issue of the Office of Edu- 
cation’s semimonthly periodical, H1GHER 
EDUCATION. 

A Defense Information Bulletin dated 
October 3 and titled. “Draft Regulations 
Affecting College Students.” was issued to 
clarify questions which have arisen con- 


cerning the interpretation of the Selective 
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Service Act of 1948 and Selective Service 
Operations Bulletin No. 1 of August 8, 1950 
as they apply to students. 

This bulletin furnished the following 
information: 

Under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
Section 6 (i) 2, a student may have his in- 
duction postponed until the end of the aca- 
demic year or until he ceascs satisfactorily 
to pursue his course of instruction, which- 
ever is the earlier. This means that a 
registrant who has been classified and is not 
deferred is entitled to have his induction 
postponed until the end of the academic year 
if he is ordered to report for induction while 
satisfactorily pursuing his full-time course 
of instruction. A postponement does not 
change the registrant’s classification and, 
unless there should arise reason to have the 
case reopened. the order to report for in- 
duction is a continuing obligation on the 
registrant with which he is expected to 
comply at the termination of the postpone- 
ment period. 

Operations Bulletin No. 1 is intended to 
serve as a guide to local boards in deter- 
mining which college students properly 
should be considered for deferment—in dis- 
tinction from postponement—in an effort 
to carry out the desire of the Congress to 
provide the fullest possible utilization of 
the Nation’s technological, scientific, and 
other critical manpower resources as eX- 
pressed in the Selective Service Act, sec- 
tions | (e) and 6 (i) 2. A student may be 
considered for deferment if he has com- 
pleted at least one academic year of a full- 
time course of instruction in an institution 
of higher education; if he was in the upper 
half of his class during the last academic 
year he was enrolled: and if he had arranged 
prior to August 1, 1950, to enroll in a full- 
time course of instruction for the academic 
year ending in the spring of 1951. This 
means that a registrant may be classed in 
class I]-A until the close of the academic 
year or for such other period as the board 
might determine, not to exceed 1 year. At 
the end of this deferment, the registrant 
must again present to his local board a re- 
quest for deferment if he desires it and 
submit such information as the local board 
requires in support of his request. 

Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath made the following statement re- 
garding education’s role in the present 
emergency: Q 

We cannot assume that the lessons learned 
in World War II will in themselves provide 


adequate guidance for the present situation. 
According to all the signs we can see, we 
are now in for a long pull—perhaps for a 
generation. This will mean the vigorous 
furtherance of all essentials in our national 
life. 

Among these essentials is education. The 
military strength of the Nation, over the 
long pull, is directly dependent upon ade- 
quate health and educational services to 
youth. 

Equally important, we must as a free 
democracy be strong militarily without be- 
If this is to be 
done, it will be necessary to strengthen our 
educational system and other basic in- 


coming a garrison state. 


stitutions. 

The Nation, then, will be vitally con- 
cerned with the education of American boys 
and girls. We cannot postpone education 
for a generation, and then hope to “take 
up slack.” The oncoming generation comes 
That edu- 


on; its education cannot wait. 
cation must be adequate. 


— 


Special Announcement 


THIS ISSUE of Scoot LiFe presents 


considerable defense information 
which requires the omission of the 
regular features, Selected Theses in 
Education, and New Books and Pam- 
phlets, as well as Aids to Education— 
By Sight and Sound. It is hoped that 


these features will appear again in the 
December issue of ScHoor LIFE. 


See page 20 for a listing of Defense 
Mobilization Assignments in the Office 
of Education, and pages 24 to 26 for 
Defense Information Bulletins and 
emergency education developments. 


See “Amendment to Selective Service 
Act of 1948” reported in the Defense 
Information Bulletin of September li 
(page 25) and “President’s Executive 
Order Issued Under Defense Produc- 
tion Act” reported in the Defense In- 
formation Bulletin of September 19 
(page 25). 


See also “Draft Regulations Affecting 
_ College Students” presented in an- 
other Defense Information Bulletin 
dated October 3 (page 26). 
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Making Up Our Minds 


by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 


HEN THE Communist aggressors in- 
Wien the free territory of the Republic 
of Korea on June 25. the whole confused 
wilderness of international relations and of 
conflicting ideologies came into focus. We 
know now where we stand. We know some, 
at least, of the implications of what we have 
done to resist totalitarian aggression. We— 
and the whole free world—have abruptly 
‘called a halt to the creeping inroads of those 
who would undermine, or subvert, or utterly 
destroy, the free way of life which means 
so much to us. 

The events of the past few months, cli- 
maxing the long and tortured logic of his- 
tory which has forced our country into 
leadership of the free world, place us 
squarely in the middle of the battle for 
men’s minds. The most fundamental dif- 
ference between ourselves and our oppo- 
nents, in this battle, is simply this: That 
the totalitartans seek to capture men’s 
We, on the other hand, seek to 
free men’s minds. It is the strategy of en- 


minds. 


trapment, of terror, of the mtellectual strait- 
jacket, against the strategy of release, of 
inquiry, of skepticism, of intellectual and 
academic freedom, and of mature judgment. 


THIS STATEMENT is from an address 


made by Mr. Ewing at the banquet ses- 


ston of the 33d annual convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
Detroit, Mich., August 23, 1950. 


They want people to stop thinking, and to 
start accepting. MWe want people to think 
for themselves, to think harder and better 
than ever before. and by that means to 
reach joint decisions. Their idea is con- 
formity, by force if necessary: our idea is 
free choice, influenced only by argument 
and knowledge. 

It would be foolish to say that we will win 
this battle simply because our way is better 
than the totalitarian way. You have to 
work hard to live the life of the democratic 


man. You have to face facts. see through 


Arriving in Detroit, Mich., to address the annual convention of the American Federation of Teachers, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, on August 22, Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing is greeted by the wel- 


coming committee, 


Left to right are: Mr. Ewing, Mrs. Harriet Pease, President, Empire State Federation of 


Teachers Unions, and Miss Etta Greenberg, New York City Local of the American Federation of Teachers. 
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propaganda, make up your own mind; and 
this is a process infinitely more difficult 
than the mere acceptance of the triple-talk of 
Furthermore, 
you must make up your mind—not once— 


the totalitarian party line. 


but again, and again,jand again, as new 


problems and new d 

We use many to 
We use th 
television and mot 


minds. 


We use the common sense 
have given us. We use the every 
perience of our everyday lives, and we chec 
the larger problems against this practical 
yardstick. We use the talents and leader- 
ship of our great men and women, our poli- 
ticians and philosophers and writers and 
distinguished citizens in every field. 

But, of all influences, perhaps the most 
profound and lasting is the influence of the 
classroom teacher. The teacher, more than 
any other person. molds the thinking of 
young people when they are most impres- 
sionable—and thereby fixes the patterns 
for tomorrow’s thinking. You cannot shirk 
this responsibility. I do not think you want 
to do so. Your job is not entrapment, but 
release 


you are not trying to force young 
people into a rigid pattern, but just the 
reverse. for you are trying to show them 
how to use the wisdom and experience of 
the past to create new patterns of life and 
behavior. 

We have always needed to do this, and 
we have always tried to do this. But we 
have reached a trme when the need is greater 
than ever before. We are confronted by a 
Communist ideology which appeals even to 
a few Americans, and which appeals to very 
Now that 


the United States is clearly the leader of the 


many people in other countries. 


free world, it is incumbent on us that we 
show to ourselves and the whole world just 
what we mean by the democratic philos- 
ophy. 

Let us start with the educators themselves. 
We belicve in freedom of thought and 
speech, and therefore we stand firmly for 
academic freedom in the schools and col- 
leges of the Nation. There is no place in 
the ranks of teachers and administrators 
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for either brand of totalitariantsm—whether 
of the left or of the right. We know from 
experience—and the Ainerican Federation 
of Teachers knows particularly well—that 
the closed mind of the doctrinaire dogma- 
tist has no place in the American school. 

Makmg up America’s mind does not mean 
closing it. It means opening it to truth, 
and subjecting all that comes before the bar 
of human judginent to the impartial, un- 
biased verdict of consistent logic and clear 
reason. It also means holding firmly to 
standards of value which alone make such 
It means the un- 
remitting defense of freedom to think and 
to learn, and therefore to teach. It means 
the relentless pursuit of truth for truth’s 
sake. And, ; o0ve all in this time of crisis, 
it me knowing clearly why our freedom 
er than tyranny, why the individual 
is more important than the state, why each 
child holds within him the future of the 
community, why the strength of democracy 
rests upon the basic human freedoms and 
human values. 


judgment meaningful. 


The Nation looks to you, as teachers, for 
leadership in making these things clear to 
every one of our children. But you, in turn, 
have a right to look to the Nation for sup- 
port. Part of the community’s responsibil- 
ity to you is to see that the men and women 
on whom we depend for the teaching of our 
children are paid enough to be able to speak 
of the fruits of American freedom in more 
than abstract terms. 

The low salaries which teachers receive 
in too many parts of the country are nothing 
less than scandalous. Here is the very pro- 
fession which is the foundation of all other 
professions, the profession which carries 
the banner of democracy and knowledge 
and understanding. Why should this pro- 
fession, of all professions, be underprivi- 
leged, underrated, and underpaid? 

We speak of the desperate shortage of 
working teachers in America today. What 
incentive are we offering to young men and 
women to go into the profession? Man 
does not live by the dollar bill, but neither 
does he live very well without it. You 
became working teachers, not because there 
were financial rewards offered to you, but 
because you saw in the classroom a great 
opportunity to render service to the people 
of America. Your reward, too often, is 
little more than your sense of personal satis- 
faction in a job well done. It seems to me 
that every one of us, as citizens, must do 
everything we can to add to this the addi- 
tional satisfaction of adequate wages. 
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You need more than this. You need the 
tools with which to work. We turn out 
and war weapons—in hand- 


automobiles 
some, scientifically designed, spacious fac- 
tories. We spend much time, much thought, 
and much money, to improve the conditions 
under which the vast industrial production 
of America is generated. 

Yet in our schoolhouses—the fountain- 
heads of ideas and knowledge in which we 
generate the citizenry of America—we have 
let the plant run down. At the very time 
when we expect education to do a bigger 
and better job than ever before, we our- 
selves are not doing as well by our schools 
as we have in the past. Twenty years ago 
the country invested three cents out of every 
dollar of national income in education. 
This year, our investment in education has 
fallen well below two cents on the dollar. 
We are short-changing our own children. 

Over the next 10 years, we need to spend 
a billion dollars a year to improve our edu- 
cational facilities. This money will not 
come, to any large degree, from the Federal 
Treasury. It will have to come from the 
States, the counties. and the municipalities 
of the country. It will only come when the 
parents of America are aroused to the point 
where they are willing to pay the extra 
pennies that will prevent their own children 
from being short-changed in education. 


Biggest Educational Job 


You as teachers are now facing up to the 
biggest educational job of all—the job of 
educating the American public to its own 
needs in the schools. I recall that, some 
time ago, teachers were accused of running 
a sinister lobby for education. Hf you as 
members of the American Federation of 
Teachers insist upon your right to a more 
adequate salary, if you insist on informing 
the community about the crying need for 
more and better schools, if you insist on 
expressing your views on the necessity to 
go forward in America—if you do those 
things, as you are dog, then you need not 
pay any attention to the shrill cries of the 
professional reactionaries. We need more 
lobbying like that in America. 

We need Federal aid to education, so that 
children in every last corner of the United 
States can have at least the minimum of edu- 
cational opportunity which all children de- 
serve. We need a program of scholarships 
and insured student loans, so that these 
opportunities can be continued right 
through the college years, for those stu- 
dents who could not otherwise afford to pay 


for higher education. We need to 
strengthen the leadership in the field of 
education that is already provided by the 
Office of Education, a part of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

We need to do these things within the 
framework and philosophy of social prog- 
ress. Last week Congress passed the amend- 
ments toe the Social Security Act, greatly ex- 
panding the coverage of the social security 
program and bringing the benefits of social 
insurance more closely in line with today’s 
costs of living. I have no doubt that this 
tremendous forward step in social legisla- 
tion will be signed by the President within 
the next day or two. [Eprror’s Note: Pres- 
ident Truman signed the new social secu- 
rity law on August 28, 1950]. 

This too is part of the social program 
which the American people desire—more 
and better education, more and better fam- 
ily security, new and better ways of paying 
the high costs of medical care, new and 
better rules to govern the relations between 
labor and industry, new and better ways to 
eliminate discrimination and to promote 
civil rights. You know the roster of needs 
in America as well as I do, because these 
are your needs as well as mine. You as 
teachers and as a segment of organized 
labor have fought hard and well for these 
advances. 

There are some who feel that we must 
stop working for this kind of progress be- 
cause of the international situation. Cer- 
tainly our primary effort must be on the 
strengthening of our country to meet what- 
ever demands may be placed upon us. No- 
body who understands the difference be- 
tween Democracy and Communism, be- 
tween freedom and the police state, will 
challenge this. What we must continue to 
remember, however, is that our country is 
strong only if our people are strong—and 
that our people are strong only if our educa- 
tion, our health, and our family security are 
maintained and strengthened. There is no 
conflict here. There is merely the interplay 
of needs for the making of a powerful 
America in a turbulent world. 

In issuing its call for this year’s annual 
convention, the American Federation of 
Labor, of which you are members, stressed 
its insistence on the need to go forward, 
constantly and unceasingly, in this hour of 
crisis. That is what we must do—go for- 
ward—and the teachers of the United States 
stand in the very forefront of the unconquer- 
able American movement to build, to im- 
prove, to strengthen, and to conquer. 
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Community College Education—A National Need 


by William R. Wood, Specialist in Junior Colleges and Lower Divisions 
and Homer Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education 


444P HERE ARE NOW more than 1,800 

colleges and universities in America. 
Why do we need a Nation-wide development 
of community colleges?” So wonder many 
laymen and some educators. 

The reasons for further democratiza- 
tion of our system of education are many 
and specific. In accepting the comprehen- 
sive concept of the community college as a 
composite program of educational oppor- 
tunities and services for older youth and 
adults, we assume a public undertaking of 
immense Reflected the 
standard of high-school graduation, almost 
50 percent of the older youth of the coun- 
try, ages 18-20, for example, are educa- 
They are chiefly 


scope. against 


tionally underdeveloped. 
elementary and secondary school drop-outs; 
some of them are functional illiterates. In 
our democratic society they constitute a very 
grave problem. Among young men and 
young women of this group delinquency and 
crime incidence is at its highest. Among 
them the rate of unemployment is greater 
than it is for any other age group in the 
labor force. 
stepchildren. 

The life-adjustment difficulties of these 
educationally underdeveloped older youth 
are of particular concern to the community 
college. These youth comprise too large a 
segment of our 18-20-year-old total popu- 
Gen- 
erally speaking, every one of them could 
find further educational opportunity in a 
properly developed local, public, tuition- 
free community college, either on a part- 


They are society's neglected 


lation to be ignored indefinitely. 


time or on a full-time basis. In serving 
these young people well, the community 
college can serve the Nation by contributing 
significantly to a general improvement in 
their civic competence, productive capacity, 
and personal satisfaction in living. 

Of the fifty-odd percent of our older 
youth population who do complete the 


1 See Kempfer, Homer, and Wood, Wm. R. The Community 
CoNege—A Challenging Concept for You. Scwoor Lire, June 
1950. 
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twelfth grade. only about half ( roughly one- 
fourth of the total age group) ever continue 
their formal schooling. By providing free 
opportunities within commuting range of all 
our academically ablest youth, the commu- 
nity college would make it possible for twice 
as many of them as are now in college to 
develop their special abilities to the full. 
In other words, thousands of our most tal- 
ented young men and young women are now 
barred from the professions, and from top 
leadership of any sort, through no short- 
coming of their own. For this prospective 
college-transfer group alone, the entire cost 
of establishing and maintaining community 
college education throughout the country 


could well be justified. 


Our Soaring Youth Population 


How many older youth are there in Amer- 
ica today? How rapidly is that number in- 
creasing? The accompanying table tells 
the story. In 1950 we have about six and 
one-half million in the 18—20-year-old 
group, almost equally divided between 
young men and young women. There is a 


slight drop-off in prospect during the next 


Continental United States, estimated total 
population 18, 19, and 20 years of age 
1950-68 


| Total 18—- 


Year =a =~ | 20 
18 19 20 | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


2,139, 000 2,211, 060 


2.2 
2,067,000 2,136,000 2,208,000 6, 411, 000 
2,041,000 2,061,000 2,133,000 6,238, 000 
2, 13-4,000 2, 038, 000 2, 061, 000, 6, 233, 000 
2,178,000 2,131,000 2,035, 060) 6, 344, 000 


2,178,000, 2,175,060 2,128, 000) 6, 481, 000 
2, 269, 000, 2,176,000 2,172, 000) 6, 616, 000 
2, 309, 000! 2, 266,060 2,173, 000! 6, 747, 0CO 
¢ 2, 307,000 2, 263, 000) 6, 878, 000 
2,460,000 2, 306,000 2, 303, 000) 7, 069, 000 
2,457, 000 2, 303, 000| 7, 407, 000 
2,974, 000 2,644,000 2,454,000) 8,072, 000 
2,832, 000, 2,971,000 2,641,000] 8, 444,000 

7 2, 829,000 2,968, 000) 8, 549, 000 
2,749,000 2, 826, 000) 8, 863, 000 
3, 285, 000 2, 746, 000! 9, 716, 000 
i 3, 682, 000 3, 282, 000|10, 484, 000 
3, 566,000, 3,517,000 3, 679, 000}10, 762, 000 
3, 435, 000 3, 563,000 3, 514, 000/16, 512, 000 


1 In 1947 a total of 3,699,940 live births were recorded—an 
all-time high. Source: Bureau of the Census. 


few years, the total reaching a low point in 
1953 of about six and a quarter million. 
Then, according 
Bureau of the Ce 


edictions based upon 

iaies'derived from 
the ofhieial nur 
annually, ther 
In 1960 the total 
continental United States 
trophe overtakes us. is certain to : 
over seven and one-half million. From 
then on the pace is dizzy: in 1965 the total 
is nearly nine and a quarter million; 2 years 
later it is over ten and three-quarters mil- 
lion! The impact of these figures is star- 
tling; yet, henceforth, all of our thinking 
about educational opportunities for older 
youth must be adjusted to them. Certainly, 
they accentuate the urgency impelling the 
establishment of community college educa- 
tion on a Nation-wide scale. 


The Job for the Community College 


The over-all scope of the community col- 
lege concept is shown graphically in the 
accompanying chart. The 4-year college 
and university group, for the most part full- 
time students with employment incidental 
during the school year. represents those stu- 
dents whose programs of instruction are 
concerned largely with liberal arts studies 
and professional preparation. The projec- 
tion is based upon current enrollment per- 


centages in degree-granting colleges. uni- 


versities, and professional schools. The 
remainder of the chart represents potential 
enrollment in the community college. We 


may anticipate that about one-fourth of the 
total older youth population will be accom- 
modated in 4-year colleges and universities. 
The community college will draw its en- 
rollment largely from the other three- 
fourths. If adequate facilities and suitable 
programs of instruction are made available. 
a majority of the total older youth popula- 
tion may be expected to enrol! in programs 
of general and occupational education of 
both transfer and nontransfer types. A 
large number of these students would be 
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enrolled on a full-time basis with part-time further education. 


curployment an integral part of their total 
learning cxperience. Of necessity, pro- 
grams of instruction would be varied. 
There would need to be all types of work- 
study arrangements, including local, State, 
regional, or uational conservation camp 
projects. 

It is customary to consider older youth, 
especially those who are to become essen- 


tially full-time students for one or more 


years, as the core of the community college 
concept. Much larger numerically, how- 


ever, is the adult and employed older youth 
group. representing students primarily on a 
part-time basiss Mest of these are engaged 
in homemaking, employ ed full time, or ac- 


tively seeking er yment. In this cate- 


gory might also be included the unemploy- 


o- 
a. 


Based upon studies made by the American 


~ able and those beyond retirement age. 


Institute of Public Opinion, it is estimated 
that approximately 40 million adults desire 


Well 
20 


PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION AGE i8 AND OVER 


VF 


SELECTING 
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eS 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY (INCLUDING GRADUATE 
SCHOOL)--FULL-TIME STUDENTS WITH EMPLOYMENT 
INCIDENTAL DURING SCHOOL YEAR 


WML 


This number is greater 
than the total enrollment of all other parts 
of our educational system from nursery 


schoo] through graduate school. Many 
more have educational needs of which they 


may be unaware—often in such fields as 
The total number 
of adults and employed older youth to be 


health and citizenship. 


served in any community will be limited 
largely by the resources available for serv- 
ing them and by the vision of community 
leaders in setting up suitable programs. 
The scope of educational needs of the 
the 
* of maturity, are suggested, also, on 
“The Job for the Community Col- 
These “tasks” provide high motiva- 


large adult group, 
tasks” 
the chart, 


“developmental 


lege.” 
tion for learning. They represent periods 
during which the proper kind of education 
can play a key role in helping individuals 
to achieve satisfactory personal adjustments 


* Adapted from R. J. Havighurst’s Developmental Tasks 
and Education, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 


in living, and in strengthening family and 
community life, thus contributing to a gen- 
eral improvement of conditions in our de- 
mocracy. 

Some of these tasks or subdivisions of 
tasks require adjustment and education only 
for short periods. The bulk of the learning 
and adjustment incident to starting a fam- 
ily, establishing satisfactory living arrange- 
ments at a given period in life, or getting 
started in a particular occupation or upgrad- 
ing or changing occupations may be con- 
centrated into a few weeks or months. 
Other tasks may cover years. In the fields 
of citizenship, leisure-time activities, and 
health, for example, adjustments are con- 
tinuous throughout life. 

Except in the case of occupational train- 
ing many adults often fail to recognize cer- 
tain of these periods and tasks as requiring 
education. Consequently they do not seek 
specific educational assistance until specific 
programs are called to their attention. 


JOB FOR THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


2l 22-24 25-34 


35-44 


7 54 7 64 7/ & OVER 


ADJUSTING TO DECREASING PHYSICAL STRENGTH AND HEALTH 


— 


<< 


iia 


GETTING STARTED IN AN OCCUPATION 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH A MARRIAGE PARTNER 


a 


(ee Sia MME Wy 


ADJUSTING 


[MALLU 


UPGRADING AND CHANGING OCCUPATION 


SS VL MMMM RS 


AGING PARENTS 


2 


SC 


ADJUSTING TO DEATH OF A SPOUSE 


“4 COMMUNITY COLLEGE--ESSENTIALLY FULL-TIME STUDENTS WITH 
ccc] PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT AN INTEGRAL PART OF THEIR 
“J TOTAL LEARNING EXPERIEN 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE--STUDENTS ON A LIMITED OR PART-TIME BASIS 
ONLY, EMPLOYED OR HOMEMAKING FULL-TIME OR AVAILABLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT {INCLUDES UNEMPLOYABLE AND, IN LATER AGE, THOSE RETIRED) 
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There is ample evidence to indicate, how- 
ever, that whenever suitable educational op- 
portunities are provided in a community, 
adults taking advantage of them are able to 
accomplish each “developmental task,” to 
make the necessary life adjustments, more 
easily and satisfactorily. 

At present the public schools, the exten- 
sion divisions of colleges and universities, 
the public libraries, the Extension Service 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other public agencies are able to 
serve only a minor fraction of the adults 
who want more education. For a great ma- 
jority of adults the community college could 
provide continuing educational opportu- 
nities. One of the most important functions 
of the community college, then, is to provide 
a strong and comprehensive program of edu- 
cational opportunities and = services for 
adults. In so doing it makes a vital con- 
tribution to the well-being of the Nation. 


Underlying Economic and Social 
Forces 


There are other impelling reasons why 
community college education is a national 
need. 

1. Living grows increasingly complex.— 
It is generally recognized that life is much 
more complicated today than ever before 
in history. Consequently, everyone, if he 
is to lead a satisfying and useful existence, 
needs more education than formerly. 

Each one of us has a role to play as a 
citizen of the world as well as a citizen of 
the United States and as a citizen of a local 
community. Perhaps education of all of 
the people for international living is the only 
basis upon which world peace can be built. 
This cannot be done at a single time but is 
a matter for continuous study and applica- 
tion on the part of every adult citizen 
throughout his life. 

2. Education, continuous and lifelong, is 
a necessity for the survival of democracy.— 
The community college provides a means of 
putting together in a purposeful way all ed- 
ucational experiences for older youth and 
adults. 

Since there is every indication that edu- 
cated people on the whole take better care 
of themselves and of each other than do the 
uneducated, it is held that continued educa- 
tion serves to reduce crime, dependency, and 
other negative burdens upon society. Pub- 
lic education, available and accessible to 
all of the people on a continuing basis 
throughout life, is a necessity for the sur- 
vival of deniocracy. 
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3. A dynamic economy demands in- 
creased educational opportunities for every- 
one.—The possibility of a continued ex- 
panding economy in America rests upon 
providing more education for more people. 
Studies conducted under the sponsorship of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
have shown rather conclusively that educa- 
tion increases the productive and consum- 
ing capacity of people and that regardless 
of the abundance of natural resources, areas 
of economic well-being definitely reflect a 
high level of education. Education of 
everyone to the fullest extent possible is the 
basis of uational welfare. 

4. Technological change compels every- 
one to learn more.—New technological de- 
velopments are rapidly changing the pat- 
terns of living of millions of Americans. As 
new equipment is perfected and installed, 
the unskilled are released from the work 
which they are able todo. Either they must 
be retrained or accepted as a social burden. 

New jobs are continuously being created, 
however, for those who have competencies 
that are needed in the construction and 
maintenance of the new equipment and in 
the management of personnel. There is an 
increasing number of employment oppor- 
tunities for persons who possess some edu- 
cation beyond the twelfth grade but who 
have not completed a 4-year college pro- 
gram. For every professionally trained 
person there is need for four or five persons 
of the technician or managerial type. 

There is growing recognition among em- 
ployers and prospective employees that 
technical skill alone is not enough. Com- 
petencies that grow out of a program of 
general education combined with occupa- 
tional training and part-time work experi- 
This 

the 
amount of time that must be spent in school- 


ence is accepted as more desirable. 


combination, of course. increases 
ing and supports the conviction that a 
twelfth-erade education is ro longer suf- 
ficient for today’s needs. 

5. The span of employable years of life 
is being reduced.—Technological changes 
are definitely pushing upward the age at 
which young people can become gainfully 
employed. ‘To get a job greater under- 
standing, adaptability. skill, and maturity 
are needed than formerly. The going-to- 
work age for a large segment of our older 
youth population has advanced from 16 or 
18 to 20 and beyond. If young people are 
not required as workers until they are 20 
or older. and if adults are encouraged to 


retire not later than 60, what provision is 


the Nation going to make for these groups? 
Late employment of youth is one of the 
most serious social problems of our times. 
We are not now making adequate use of the 
creative and productive potential of our 
older youth population. Large numbers of 
young people who have passed the typical 
age for the completion of the twelfth grade 
are not needed as full-time workers in our 
economy. For these youth a combination 
program of study and part-time work in 
their own communities that will make it 
possible for them gradually to assume full 
employment status and adult obligations is 
highly desirable. 
oration and 


Through continu 


study of jobs-for-yot 
cal community can 
the solution of the 
ment problem. I 
ever. it is not possible for a giv 
There are 
many communities of relatively low eco- 


to carry all of the responsibility. 


nomic status that have an excess of popula- 
tion. A national effort is needed to alle- 
viate such situations. Young people from 
overpopulated places should be given op- 
portunities for work and study on State, re- 
gional, and national projects. Employment 
alone does not solve the life-adjustment 
problems of older youth. 


6. All may vote. 


of free people that guarantees every adult 


Under a government 


citizen the privilege of voting on issues of 
common concern. “Who shall be educated?” 
ALL MUST BE. 


Upon this fundamental principle there can 


is a futile question. 


be no compromise if the government of free 
There 


is no other way that the individual worth 


people is to endure and to prosper. 


and dignity of every human being can be 
recognized and guaranteed. 

7. Social mobility must be maintuined.— 
The chance to move freely from one socio- 
economic group to another has been a 
powerful motivating force in American Ife. 
The hardening of class Imes would inevi- 


The 


democratization of education through the 


tably endanger our way of living. 


community college is probably our best 
means of combating undesirable tendencies 
toward social stratification. 

Could existing 4-year institutions handle 
the job that has been projected for the 
community college? The rapid growth in 
our older youth population, as indicated in 
the table shown above, will necessitate with. 
in the next dozen years, at least a 50-percent 
increase in higher educational facilities of 


existing types. This expansion would not 
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accommodate any increase in the percentage 
of older youth who might wish to attend a 
4-year college or university. Yet that per- 
centage has been moving upward for several 
decades. There seems no prospect that the 
current proportion of older youth attending 
college will be reduced in the years ahead. 
Obviously, therefore. existing colleges and 
universities will need to expand their facili- 
ties to the utmost coincidentally with the 
establishment of a very large number of 
community colleges if the needs of the older 
youth and adults are to be met adequately. 

It is quite doubtful. moreover, that exist- 
ing institutions should attempt to provide 
riunities of the varied 


suggested for the 
They have a unique 
form in providing up- 
on work of high academic quality 
and expanded graduate research oppor- 
tunities. Upon them falls the burden of 
the preparation of teachers for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as well as 
for the community colleges and the 4-year 
institutions. Upon them ultimately rests 
responsibility for leadership in all educa- 
tional endeavors. To argue that existing 
institutions can meet, or be expected to 
meet, the total educational need of all 
older youth and adults is to shut one’s eyes 
to the existence of much of that need and 
to ignore many of its unique characteristics. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which some of the services and oppor- 
tunities included under the definition of 
community college education are now being 
offered by existing agencies and institutions. 
Certainly, on a relatively limited scale, ex- 


cellent work is being done in some special- 
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interest areas. Efforts, unfortunately, are 
scattered. There is considerable overlap- 
ping and a complete absence of coordination 
and integration for the individual or the 
community. The result is incomplcte, in- 
adequate, and in most cases unsatisfactory. 
Only a fraction of the total need is being 
met. The expansion of the educational 
programs of existing agencies or the addi- 
tion of new programs by other unrelated 
agencies, however, would merely increase 


present confusion. 


The Community College Provides a 
Unified Approach 


A unifying concept of education for ma- 
turity and a means of effecting it are needed. 
The community college could supply both 
without interfering with good work that is 
now in progress. It could act as a clearing 
house or headquarters for educational proj- 
ects of many sorts and as a coordinating and 
cooperating agency for existing educational 
It could and should be the local 


center of educational activity for older youth 


programs. 
and adults. As such its facilities and re- 
sources should provide substantial assist- 
ance to all types of sound educational op- 
portunities now available to the general pub- 
lic. The function of the community college 
is not to compete, but to complement. In 
the education of older youth and adults 
there is plenty of opportunity for all organ- 
izations which desire to render service. 
Since the community college provides a 
comprehensive plan for the future, it will 
be instrumental in eliminating piecemeal 
and haphazard development of education for 
older youth and adults. In time of national 
emergency. moreover, the community col- 


lege could provide extensive training facil- 
ities and well-qualified staff personnel avail- 
Clearly there 


is genuine need for the rapid development of 


able for immediate service. 


community college education on a Nation- 
wide scale. 


"...To Meet the Challenge...” 


“AMERICAN EDUCATION can play a 
major role in strengthening our national 
security through renewed stress upon Zeal 
for American Democracy programs in each 
school and community.” 


With these words the Office of Education 


introduced to teachers and school admin- 


istrators in February 1948 a special issue 
of Scnoot Lire titled “Zeal for American 
Democracy—Education To Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Totalitarianism.” 

This special issue of ScHoot LIFE has 
been a best seller. Copies are still avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., price 20 cents. 


Government Guides 
THE THIRD edition of Anne M. Boyd’s 


reference guide, United States Government 
Publications, revised by Rae Elizabeth 
Rips, has just been issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Extensive revision has been necessary 
in nearly every chapter of the work, and 
two chapters, one on the National Military 
Establishment and another on Wartime 
Emergency Agencies, have been added. 

It presents a general survey of the pub- 
lishing bodies of the Government, giving a 
concise account of the history, organiza- 
tion, and functions of each agency, followed 
by an annotated list of its more important 
publications. Twelve charts illustrate the 
organization of the principal Government 
departments. 

Miss Boyd is Associate Professor of 
Library Science at the University of Illinois 
Library School. 


Editor’s Note-—Valuable Government 
guides are also the U. S. Government Or- 
ganization Manual, 1950-51, price $1, and 
the Congressional Directory, price $1.50, 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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from Your Government 


Office of Education 


Conference of Leaders in Elementary Education. Re- 
port of Fourth Conference May 22, 23, 24, 1950, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 


Conservation Teaching Materials and Aids, Circu- 


lar No. 277, August 1950. Free. 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools: An Inquiry 
Into Practices, 1949. Bulletin 1950, No. 5. 15 
cents. 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded. 
Bulletin 1950, No. 2. 35 cents. 


Mise. 3209, 


How To Interpret Cumulative Records. 


Part J, Revised 1950. Free. 


Index, School Life, Volume XXXII, October 1949— 
June 1950. Free. 


Know Your Capital City. Bulletin 1950. No. 18. 


20 cents. 


List of Instructional Materials for the Supplementary 
Training of Apprentices and Other “On-the-Job” 


Trainees. Misc. 3243, Revised August 1950. Free. 
Movie Projectors in Public High Schools. Pamphlet 
No. 109. 15 cents. 

School Buildings: Remodeling, Rehabilitation, 
Modernization, Repair. Bulletin 1950, No. 17. 
20 cents. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1949. Bulletin 1950, No. 1]. 
15 cents. 


Statistics of State School Systems 1947-48. Chap- 
ter 2, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States—194648. 30 cents. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. An 
annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
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education with cumulative classified subject index. 
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age, the United States can no longer be free = CIVIL 


DEFENSE 


from the danger of a sudden devastating attack 
against the homeland... Such an attack 
would be against all the people of the United 
States, and therefore defense against it must 
require the coordinated effort of the whole 
Natier ...°’—From Part I of ‘United States 
C*- "i Defense.”’ 


A plan for organizing the civil 
defense of the United States has 
been submitted to the President by 
W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, 
National Security Resources Board. 
This*plan is now available in pub- 
lished form, price 25 cents. 


**There is no need to create a ferment of ideas 
in the world. It already exists. The need— 
and this the United Nations can meet—is to 
translate the ideas of freedom and _ progress 
into practical terms of better health, better 
nutrition, better homes, and schools—in short, 
the chance to work for a better life.’’—From 
Part IV of “Our Foreign’ Policy.”’ 


Prepared at the-suggestion of Presi- 
dent Truman, this 100-page booklet 
presents a simple exposition of the 
foreign ‘policy of the Uiited States 
Government, its roots, What it is, who 
' makes it, the long-range and imme- 
diate problems. Copies are available, 


price 30 cents. seen deal 3y 

: . This selective bibliography of motion 
102 § pictures on democracy has been pre- 
pared by the Office of Education, 
with the advice and judgment of 
Democracy § leaders in the field of visual educa- 
tion. Motion pictures recommended 
portray the historical development 
of democracy and the meaning of 
democracy today. The bibliogra- 


Motion Prolurey on 


‘‘It is our hope that the motion pictures 
recommended in this bibliography will be 


widely used in American schools and colleges 
to help bring about in American youth a bet- 
ter understanding of and a greater faith in 
American Democracy.’’—Rall I. Grigsby, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, in the 
foreword of this publication. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25;7DrC 


phy should be a guide to teachers, 
school administrators, and community 
leaders interested in choosing and 
using visual aids in the teaching of 
democracy. The price is 20 cents. 
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School Life Spotlight 


‘Korea is a foundry where patterns for 
years ahead are being molded. ..”_ 


xk * 


. . To neglect our school system 
would be a crime against the fu- 
hater" 
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. As war belongs to the military, 
so peace building is the educator's 
asks i. oon e Sees 


“In the first place, therefore, the text 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights should become a feature 
of the clascroor a 


xk kk 


. . The institutions of higher edu- 
cation provide a reservoir of re- 
sources of utmost importance to the 
national welfare and defense . . .””__ 


xk kk 


. This is one of the most critical 
needs in the education of high 
school youth today .. .” 
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. This philosophy is leading to 
the extension of free public educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade.”____ 
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THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the y 
country.” ? 
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Warren R. Austin Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Bernard M. Baruch 


Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt 


Continue the Fight for Better Schools 


EMBERS OF THE National Citizens 

Commission for the Public Schools— 
36 prominent citizens—recently called upon 
Americans to continue their fight for better 
schools during the period of mobilization 
now facing our Nation. 

The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that encourages citizen participation 
in public school improvement, received 
statements in support of the Commission’s 
crusade from many citizens. 

ScHOooL LIFE presents the messages ad- 
dressed to Roy E. Larsen, President of 
Time, Inc., and chairman of the Commis- 
sion, by four outstanding Americans—War- 
ren E. Austin, Bernard M. Baruch, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Mrs. Franklin D. 
The Commission’s 


Roosevelt. statement 
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on “Citizens and Schools in the National 
Crisis” was published in the November 
issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 


Statement by Warren R. Austin 


Korea is a foundry where patterns for 
years ahead are being molded. It is the hot 
center of conflict between those who would 
fabricate iron weapons of tyranny and those 
who would create teols for constructing free- 
dom and well-bemg. This conflict, how- 
ever, now dramatically spotlighted in Ko- 
rea, is world-wide in scope. It will con- 
tinue long after the fires in the Korean fur- 
The conflict among the 
patternmakers may be fought out in eco- 
nomic. social, political. and military terms 


There need not be 


nace, die down. 


for years to come. 


world war, but the strength of the free 
world must increase—spiritually and phys- 


ically. 

American education carries a heavy re- 
sponsibility for contributing to this 
strength. Its tasks are great. Students 


must learn how to unmask the “Big Lie.” 
They must have activities which teach them 
the values of a free society. Because we 
cannot afford to waste our manpower, 
schools must be able to look to the physical 
and mental well-being of youth. Many 
young people must be given vocational 
skills and basic knowledge which will equip 
them either to take on productive jobs in 
industry or to assume places in the armed 
services. All students, to the extent of their 
abilities, must be tramed to assume useful 


places in democratic life. Finally, they 
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must have opportunity to learn about world 
affairs and about the United Nations as an 
instrument in world affairs through which 
the purposes of peace can be realized. 

As I see it, this means that the Nation 
must give high priority to its educational 
system. The needs of the country today 
cannot be met by schools adequate only 
for the demands of yesterday. The quality 
of teachers and buildings must be commen- 
surate with education’s heightened respon- 
sibility. 

Building a stronger educational system 
calls for widespread citizen support. By 
focusing attention on the country’s need 
for better schools, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools is con- 
tributing to the Nation’s strength. 


Statement of Bernard M. Baruch 


I owe one of my greatest debts to the 
teachers of my boyhood and feel that our 
teachers do most for our society and are 
recognized least. They have molded the 
character and conscience of the Nation and 
have implanted our people with ethics. de- 
cency, character, and will to do the very 
best. 

We certainly must continue to strengthen 


the role played by our teachers and our 


schools. Education will help our citizens 
to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 


and thus better our chances for freedom. 


Statement of Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The American public school is the prin- 
cipal training ground for informed Ameri- 
can citizenship; what is taught in the class- 
room today shapes the sort of country we 
To neglect our 
school system would be a crime against the 
Such neglect could well be more 


shall have decades hence. 


future. 
disastrous to all our freedoms than the 
most formidable armed assault on our phys- 
ical defenses. 

The lowering totalitarian menace on the 
international horizon must not blur our 
perspective. America will arm itself and 
survive. But the gravity of our problems 
and the resolution required to end them 
emphasize again that our chief resource is 
the American citizen’s intelligence and un- 
derstanding, 


his full duty. 


readiness and capacity to do 


When real peace is achieved—as it surely 
will be. however distant it may now seem— 
this will be a nation of better citizens, more 
conscious of their blessings, more resolute 
in their responsibilities, more dedicated to 
their freedoms, if even in these crisis-days 


Three-Year Report on 


we are vigilant that our school system con- 
tinues to improve in physical facilities, in 
the calibre of its teaching staff, in educa- 
tion for citizenship. 

The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools is committed to that 
purpose and has rallied a great host of 
fathers and mothers behind it. Even as 
the men and women in our armed forces, 
these men and women merit our loyalty 
and support. Where our schools are con- 
cerned, no external threat can excuse negli- 
gence; no menace can justify a halt to 
progress. 


Statement of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


I am very glad to add my voice to those 
of the members of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. In 
spite of the necessity to increase our expen- 
ditures for national defense we must not 
curtail expenditures for constructive work 
and our progress in providing educational 
opportunities for our children. The suc- 
cess of democracy depends upon an en- 
lightened citizenry and as the world grows 
more complex, it is even more important 
to continue our efforts in the field of public 
education. 


Life Adjustment Education 


£4Q®XOOD SCHOOLS don't just happen! 

G Pupils, parents, and teachers must 
realize as never before that what our schools 
do or fail to do today determines the kind 
of citizens, homemakers, and workers we 
will have tomorrow.” 

These words form the central theme of 
the Report which the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth presented 
for consideration at the fourth National 
Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, III., 
October 16-18. 

In May 1947. the first National Confer- 
ence on Life Adjustment Education recom- 
mended the formation of a Commission 
“for the purpose of promoting, in every 
manner possible, ways, means, and devices 
for improving the life adjustment education 
of all youth of secondary school age.” The 
1947 Conference also recommended that 
the new Commission should report in writ- 
ing, at the end of 3 years, to a national 
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conference of educators from American 
secondary schools. 

The 1950 Chicago Conference considered 
the Commission’s Report, formulated rec- 
ommendations for the continuance of the 
Commission, and submitted suggestions for 
modifying and expanding the original Re- 
As drafted by the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, after 


completing its 3-year study, the Report re- 


port. 


vealed that “one of the real challenges to 
schools in the days ahead is that of pro- 
viding boys and girls opportunities to 
achieve economic, social, and_ political 
maturity.” 

As of July 1950, 20 States had appointed 
new committees or designated existing 
committees to cooperate with the national 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth. The Commission’s summary 
of activities during the past 3 years in- 
cluded the reports of 10 States which have 


been carrying on secondary school curricu- 
lum revisious along lines recommended by 
the Commission. 

“The aim of life adjustment education,” 
according to the Report, “is to develop an 
individual who achieves reasonable com- 
promises between his own aspiration, at- 
tginment, and happiness, and the welfare 
of society as a whole. The realization of 
this goal involves separate planning with 
regard to each pupil . . . for years some 
leaders have been at work in secondary 
schools helping to bring about school re- 
organization in the direction of life adjust- 
ment education. Under such leadership, 
many high schools have progressed a long 
way toward the development of educational 
services useful to each pupil and to the en- 
richment of his daily living.” 

The Commission’s Report goes on to 
point up the importance of “fact-finding,” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Waging Peace Is an Educational Task 


by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education 


know how to win wars. Intelligence, 
initiative, manpower, and natural resources 
are focused on the task at hand until the 


W. the chips are down, Americans 


last battle is over. Then, too often, we 
relax. 

Problems solved by wars do not stay 
solved. 
remove some threats, but new tensions soon 
arise, which, if not relieved, often lead 
again toward war. We must gain insight 
into this situation and break the circle. 

“Peace has to be made or it can’t be 
kept.” So said Ralph J. Bunche, educator, 
statesman, director of the United Nations 
Division of Trusteeship, and the 1950 win- 
ner of the Nohel peace prize. The future, 
of course, cannot be foretold, but Dr. 
Bunche and many others in high places do 
not think a third war is inevitable provided 


Wars change some forces and 


we learn in time to wage peace. 

That is the neces8ary insight. 
to learn that peace has to become as dy- 
namic as war—that peace isn't a static 


We need 


thing—that it is positive progress—that it 
has to he created—continuously waged. 
We need to learn that energy spent in the 
resolution of human problems all around 
the world is creating peace. We need to 
learn to spend far more energy in peace- 
making activities, to mobilize our total 
manpower to win the peace and to keep it 
won. We need to learn that there are better 
ways, less costly ways. of changing men’s 
minds and behavior than through force of 
war. 

As the United States and other democ- 
racies face a long period of international 
tension, alternative ways of gaining peace 
must be weighed. 

Preventive war? That is out—a prim- 
itive, uncivilized way. 

A state of armed readiness? That prob- 
ably will have to be, but. by itself, is a 
negative approach to peace. Historically. 
military force has never for long guaran- 
teed the kind of peace desired by free men. 

Another way is necessary, a positive pro- 
gram of building understanding and good 
will among all peoples, everywhere. This 
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is a mission for education although it does 
not exclude armed readiness. As war be- 
longs to the military, so peace building is 
the educator’s task. In modern times, both 
require the full energies of everyone. 
Waging peace is everybody’s job. Every 
man, woman, and child can take part— 
must take part. 

Building peace is a complex undertak- 


ing. It is fully as intricate as waging mod- 


ern war. It will take time, possibly a gen- 
eration, which military and industrial 


strength must provide. As we plan mili- 
tarily for the long pull, we must mobilize 
even stronger forces for waging peace. 
Building a warless world will take resources 
which we have freely spent in armed con- 
flict but have reluctantly used to win peace. 
If money to help people throughout the 


world solve their real problems ts  in- 
creased, billions for battles may decrease. 
The cost of the entire Marshall Plan has 
been less than the appropriations brought 
ou by the war in Korea. Enough lives de- 
voted to brotherly helpfulness can save 
lives in armed conflict. The small begin- 
ning in Point IV gives great hope to people 
in undeveloped areas. Peace that satis- 
fies the democratic spirit can be created 
when enough people are willing to serve in 


Like sol- 


diers, they must become aware of their 


a world army of peace builders. 


roles and be trained for them. 
Building this awareness and providing 
Ifa 


teacher or administrator deeply believes 


the training are tasks for education. 


that men can learn to live together in peace. 
and that peace is dynamic and must be 
positively waged, then he is a commissioned 
efhcer in the army of education fighting 
for peace. Volunteer leaders are noncom- 
missioned officers, and citizens who con- 
tinue learning and working for peace are 
enlisted personnel. 

Many battles for peace can be fought 
without an act of Congress. As long as 
danger of war exists, local civilian de- 
fense activities may be necessary; but an 
even more thorough-going peace-waging 


machine needs to be built. Much of the 


structure for waging peace already exists. 
Boards of education, community councils, 
committees, and innumerable neighbor- 
hood and community organizations are 
among the policy-making bodies in this 
struggle for peace. Each has its duty—all 
guided by ideals expressed mm such docu- 
ments as the Magna Charta, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the United Nations 
Charter, and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. If these local groups do 
their work well. peace may be won; if they 
fail, it will be lost. 
talion, they cannot win the whole war, but 


Like any single bat- 


they can help mightily. 

Battles for peace can be fought on every 
front—in cities. villages, and hamlets, at 
home and abroad. wherever people are. 
Behavior patterns of both peace and war 
are derived largely from the culture; for 
One task 
of education is to help people improve their 


the most part they are learned. 


culture—to help it yield better answers to 
problems. To do this successfully the 
school must accept responsibility for help- 
ing the whole community to change. The 
adult community, as well as children and 
youth. must be mobilized through educa- 
tion for waging peace. 

Specifically, what are some of the mis- 
stons for peace in which the modern com- 


nunity-oriented school can take leadership ? 


Build World Understanding Directly 


A few thousand leaders from the occu- 
pied and other countries tour and study in 
the United States each year under a variety 
of auspices. Most of them benefit greatly 
from this experience and many of them 
help make material changes when they go 
back. Teachers are exchanged; college and 
high-school students spend a year or longer 
here. Schools can see that the foreign vis- 
itors have inside 


opportunity to get 


Anierica 


see family life in operation. see 
the power and methods of people working 
for community improvement through dem- 
ocratic group action. see the benefits of 
free public schools, see our industrial and 
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business processes, see the progress we 
have made toward democratic ideals as 
well as some of our unsolved problems. 
Understanding of the common elements 
in humauity has a chance to develop when 
natives of the Orient, Africa, Europe, and 
other areas associate in classrooms, on 
campuses. on playgrounds, and in com- 
munity groups with their age mates. In 
this respect foreign visitors are resources. 
Rabid 


nationalism can often be tempered by 


We can learn much from them. 


niutual understanding of common ideals. 

In a growing number of communities, 
organizations are reciprocating by pooling 
their resources to send young people as 
community ambassadors to spend a few 
weeks or months to live with a family 
abroad. Under joint school-community 
sponsorship, dozens of organizations at 
Niagara Falls, New York, contributed 
money to send three young people last year 
and two this year to Europe. They are a 
program resource to community organiza- 
tions upon return. 

Hundreds and thousands of towns and 
community organizations can “adopt” their 
counterparts in a foreign country and es- 
tablish and maintain communication, ex- 
change visitors, and develop ties in other 
ways. Dunkirk-to-Dunkerque _ projects 
and similar enterprises can help build in- 
ternational understanding and help melt 


All tech- 


nical assistance need not stem from govern- 


down the barriers of boundaries. 
ment. Universities, research agencies, de- 
velopmental committees, and other private 
agencies can adopt specific areas in for- 
eign lands and arrange lend-lease programs 
of mutual assistance. Hardly anything that 
we could give would cost as much as war. 

The good wrought by these projects 
could be multiplied if more American fam- 
ilies and communities would volunteer to 
help. Many families have given a boy to 
war. Some are now giving and many more 
could give a home to a foreign student or 
visitor for the cause of peace. The above 
programs and similar ones, multiplied 
many fold could build bridges of under- 
standing by helping people speak to people. 
Science and technology have simplified 
communication and transportation. Travel 
and civilian maintenance cost only a frac- 
tion as much as maintaining a soldier in 
war. The school, in addition to taking 
community leadership in developing proj- 


ects in international understanding, could 
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do specific tasks. Language teaching, 
study of cultural anthropology and foreign 
cultures, orientation of Americans for for- 
eign travel, and preparation of 4 commu- 
nity for receiving visitors are among the 


educational tasks contributing to peace. 


Help All Americans Achieve 
Human Dignity 


America has long illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of many cultures living together 
in peace. While the peace-maintaining 
possibilities of the ideals of cultural plu- 
ralism are not universally understood, they 
demonstrated in the United 


States and in enough other countries to 


have been 


warrant world-wide application. From the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers to the DP’s 
(Delayed Pilgrims), people of many na- 
tions, languages, ethnic origins, and reli- 
gious backgrounds have found freedom 
and opportunity here. Certain intergroup 
prejudice and discrimination based on time 
of arrival, place of origin, color of skin, 
language, and religion, however, still exist 
in many quarters even though, from time 
to time, we have made and are still making 
great progress in extending to various 
ethnic groups within our borders opportu- 
nities to improve their level of living. 
These intolerances keep America from 
developing the internal strength and ex- 
ternal influence which this country should 
be able to exert for peace. There is ample 
evidence that discrimination practices in 
our culture weaken our influence in inter- 
national dealings far more than most Amer- 
icans realize. When the Spanish-speaking, 
Negroes. orientals, and other minority 
groups in our midst are permitted to earn 
full privileges, rights, and duties, Ameri- 
ca’s voice at world council tables will be- 
come clearer and our economy will be 
stronger. In few countries can individuals 
of varied ethnic backgrounds enjoy greater 
freedom and opportunity than in the 
United States. but we must continue to see 
that individual merit rather than class is 
increasingly the basis of distinction. 
Education can help make citizens aware 
of the effects of intergroup discrimination 
and can help them develop new understand- 
ing and behavior patterns. Hortatory 
methods are weak. Legislation is useful 
primarily if it is preceded and accompa- 
nied by sound education. Education need 
not take the generations formerly thought 


necessary. Community self-surveys  in- 


volving scores of organizations and hun- 
dreds of community leaders can bring 
about significant change. Educational 
methods of integrating qualified minority- 
group workers into business and industry 
have proved effective. Local councils on 
human relations can take many other steps 
to build intergroup understanding. Com- 
munities can organize to assist with the 
assimilation of DP’s and other immigrants 
rather than letting them settle in foreign- 
language-speaking colonies as in genera- 
tions past. Schools should take leadership 
and play important roles in seeing that edu- 
cational methods are used in these com- 
munity-wide projects. United communi- 
ties embracing all the cultural elements 
within them are the building stones for a 
united world. 


Develop Civic Responsibility 


A representative democracy can have 
domestic and foreign policies as good as 
its citizens help build. Recognition of the 
theory that democracy depends upon an 
educated electorate is widespread, but citi- 
zen participation in policy formation re- 
mains low. Education for civic responsi- 
bility is not yet sufficiently effective. Too 
few youth and adults feel responsible for 
making local government serve the inter- 
ests of all. The number who see how they 
can contribute to building a better state, 
a more serviceable national government, or 
a strong United Nations is still smaller. 
There are hundreds of ways of participat- 
ing in civic life, yet seldom do 50 percent 
of our adults vote—a most basic and simple 
civic responsibility. Of major age groups 
the voting rate is lowest among young 
adults, those most recently out of school. 
Usually fewer than half of any age group 
participate in group consideration of local, 
State, national, or international problems. 
Waging peace in a modern world requires 
a fully alive body politic, one in which 
every citizen at his level of competence is 
aware of the major public issues and the 
implications of alternative solutions. If 
peace is to come in any democratic way, 
then all people must learn to participate in 
making the decisions which affect them. 

As the state is interested in education 
primarily as a means of self-perpetuation, 
the public schools should see that citizens 
of every age are made and kept aware of 
their civic responsibilities. This task is 
never finished. Civic education through- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Education and Human Rights 


by Helen Dwight Reid, Chief, European Section, Division of International Educational Relations 


HE UNITED NATIONS Educational, 

Scieutific, and Cultural Organization, at 
its General Conference in Florence last 
May, adopted a resolution enjoining “an 
intensive campaign with a view to pro- 
viding a better understanding of Human 
Rights and of the part played by them in 
society and in the between 
peoples.” 

Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of 
UNESCO, wrote in mid-September to the 


governments of the Member States, asking 


relations 


their cooperation in “the patient, planned 
and sustained work of collective education 
that we are called upon to carry out,” 
and offering a program for observance in 
the schools of Human Rights Day 
preferably Week, since December 10 falls 
on Sunday this year. Dr. Bodet suggests, 
“teachers might be asked, in teaching their 


or 


various subjects, to lose no opportunity of 
explaining the history of Human Rights 
and the meaning of the Universal Declara- 
tion. While certain subjects lend them- 
selves more readily to this, the process can 
be applied to nearly all of them. 

“In History classes, the teacher can tell 
his pupils to what extent human rights were 


or were not respected at such and such a. 


place; if he is dealing with a fairly remote 
past, he can describe the progress accom- 
plished since, and so outline the history of 
the slow conquest, by man, of the rights 
that are now recognized as being his. The 
same applies to curricula in Social Studies, 
which provide many opportunities of com- 
menting on certain Articles of the Decla- 
ration (the right to work, the right to edu- 
cation, etc.) In Geography classes, it 
is ... possible to bring out .. . the similarity 
between forms of human activity under like 
or identical geographic conditions . . . and 
to present these series of facts as one of 
the universal bases of the Declaration. In 
Civics, one could, say, devote one session 
to a study of the points of connection be- 
tween the national Constitution and _ the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
“In many of the pieces of Literature, an- 
cient or modern, that are read or studied 
in primary or secondary schools there is no 
difficulty in pointing to human rights, as 
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invoked, defended or violated by the pro- 
tagonists in conflicts of ideas or passions. 
The teacher imparting elementary notions 
of Philosophy can outline to his class, 
briefly, the philosophic history of human 
rights and examine, with his pupils, the no- 
tions of ‘right’ and ‘duty.’ 

“Teachers of Science (Biology, Physics, 
and Chemistry) can in a few sentences em- 
phasize the unity of the ‘human state, 
which is everywhere subject to the same 
laws, and remind their pupils that scientific 
progress can only be a benefit if it is ac- 
companied by respect for human rights. 


—— 


“IN THE FIRST PLACE, therefore, 
the text of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights should become a 
feature of the classroom. The child 
must be shown how, from the outset, 
his life at home and at school is in- 
fluenced by its principles; it is even 
well to convince him that the instruc- 
| tion he receives flows likewise from 
those same principles; and above all, 
he must be tanght to realize that the 
rights conferred upon him imply that 
he for his part will, now and in the 
future, fulfill corresponding duties, so 


that all of his fellows may enjoy the ad- 
vantages that he himself enjoys.” 

—JAIME TORRES BODET 

Director General UNESCO 


Finally, the Art teacher can suggest to his 
pupils that they draw or paint scenes, de- 
scribed by him or imagined by them, illus- 
trating the application of human rights; 
and the work thus produced by a class or 
by a school can then be used to form an 
exhibition. 

“The object is, of course, not to intro- 
duce human rights into the curricula arti- 
ficially, but to make use of the fact that 
all science and all studies presuppose the 
existence of universal rights and the ac- 
cepting of the duties they imply. ... Even 
in the brief space of a week, a child can 
discover the reality underlying the abstract 
terms of the Declaration, if his creative 
imagination is given free rein and his de- 
sire for action is satisfied. . . . Here, for 
example, are a few activities that might 


be assigned to pupils of between 10 and 15 
years of age. in teams or individually: 


“Composition and production of short 
plays. 

“Organization of several teams within a 
given class, each team being instructed to 
draft comments on a group of Articles in 
the Declaration. 

“Election of ‘observers’ having the task 
of finding. in the daily life of the class, ex- 
amples of the application of human rights. 

“Drafting of a message addressed, on 
the occasion of Human Rights Day, to the 
pupils of other schools either within the 
country itself or abroad.” 

Educators everywhere have an especial 
interest in article 26 of the Declaration, 
which states categorically certain principles 
not yet fully realized even in the most ad- 
vanced countries. It reads: 


“1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit. 

“2. Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace...” 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO suggests that any project 
about Human Rights, from a single dis- 
cussion to a long-term program involving 
the whole community, “can move forward 
through seeking answers to the following 
questions: 

“1. What is the historical background of 


the rights which the Declaration enumer- 
ates? 

“2. What is the significance of the Dec- 
laration in the world today? 

“3. How can we use the Declaration as a 
yardstick to be applied to our own coun- 
try, our community, ourselves? 

“In the long history of mankind’s strug- 
gle toward maximum fulfilment and self- 
realization it is possible to trace the story 
of human rights through three channels: 
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“1. as a philosophic concept: Intima- 
tions of the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual have been an emergent but discon- 
nected theme since earliest times... .. 
These teachings are the common charac- 
tcristics of the world’s leading philosophers, 
the hallmark of its great religions, and for 
brief and infrequent periods a few en- 
lightencd rulers have attempted to put some 
of them into practice. 

2. “as stated in declarations and legal in- 
struments or accepted as customs by indi- 
vidual nations: The protection or guaran- 
tee of many of these rights has been ree- 
ognized by many nations for their citi- 
ZENS, «+. 


“3. as a recognizable set of principles 
which can be applied to all people any- 
where—not because they are citizens of 
any one particular country but because they 
are born into the world ... human beings.” 

What makes the Declaration such an 
historical landmark and of such signifi- 
cance in the world today—is that its rights 
apply to a person not because he belongs 
to a particular race, or nation, or religious 
group, but because he is a member of the 
human family. In this generation the re- 
newed emphasis upon human rights has 
been in large degree a reaction against 
abuses, for as the world saw many basic 
rights and liberties nullified under dicta- 
torships preceding and during World War 
II. people everywhere looked for renewed 
afhrmation of the dignity and worth of 
the human spirit. Are such rights in- 
alienable, by nature belonging to a person 
regardless of the society in which he finds 
himself, as is the contention of western civi- 
lization? Or are they held on sufferance of 
the state, a point of view continually reit- 
erated by the Soviet nations? Happily, 
the former concept became the accepted 
one. When the Declaration was put to 
a vote before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in December of 1948, 
it won the wholehearted approval of 48 
member nations: two representatives were 
absent, eight abstained, but none voted 
against it. The point has been emphasized 


by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, United States 


Ambassador at Large: 


“It is not a new thing in American history 
that we care and care deeply what happens 
to human the world. 


What is new is our acceptance, along with 


beings throughout 


that of the great majority of other members 
of the family of nations, of the principles 
which give us a legal as well as a moral 
interest in human happiness.” 

The UNESCO Story, a resource and ac- 
tion booklet prepared by the United States 


bB 


National Commission for UNESCO, has a 
chapter on Human Rights that should be 
helpful in planning school activities. The 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C., will supply 
single copies free to schools requesting 
them, together with some new posters and 
other materials on Human Rights, so long 


as their limited supply lasts. Here are a 


few additional materials that would be 


useful: 


America’s Stake in Human Rights: A re- 
source pamphlet suggesting teaching activi- 
ties, prepared by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., September 1949; 25 
ecnts. 


Freedom’s Charter, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, by O. Frederick Nolde, 
with introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt: II- 
lustrated account of the effort to guarantee 
basic rights; F. P. A. Headline Series, No. 76, 
1949; 35 cents from Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Human Righis—Comments and Interpreta- 
tions: a symposium edited by UNESCO, with 
an introduction by Jaques Maritain, pre- 
senting the views of 32 thinkers of many na- 
tionalities; could be used by advanced senior 
high school or college students as source ma- 
terial for programs on the philosophy of the 
Deelaration; Coluinbia University Press, 2960 


Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 1949, $3.75. 


Human Rights: Unfolding of the American 
Tradition: A selection of documents and 
statements compiled by the Division of His- 
torical Research, Department of State, 1949; 
available on request, so long as supply lasts, 
from UNESCO Relations Staff, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Improving Human Relations Through Class- 
room, School and Community Activities: A 
compilation of materials published in recent 
years dealing with educational principles for 
better human relations, human relations in 
the curriculum (content and method) and 
human relations in the total school program; 
National Council for the Social Studies, No- 
veinber 1949, 50 cents. 


Our Rights as Human Beings: A discussion 
guide on the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights prepared by the UN Department 
of Public Information for teachers and group 
leaders, 1949; Columbia University Press, 15 
cents. 


The World at Work: A pamphlet presenting 
the econemic and social work of the United 
Nations, including the structure and activi- 
ties of each of the specialized agencies 
(CUNESCO, FAO, WHO, etec.), and of the 
conimissions under the Economic and Social 
Council (Human Rights, Status of Women, 
etc.) ; comments, questions, and illustrative 
charts; Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chiago 1, Ill., 1949; 50 cents. 


THREE-YEAR REPORT 


(Continued from page 34) 


“follow-up studies,” and “drop-out studies” 
in school administration. “The reasons 
given by drop-outs for leaving school are 
frequently symptoms of causes rather than 
causes themselves,” the Commission states. 
“If a school’s holding power is low, an 
analysis should be made of the factors caus- 
ing pupils to drop out of school. On the 
basis of the study, steps should be taken 
to improve holding power.” 

The also states that the 
“oreatest achievements in the direction of 
life adjustment education have been made 
in those communities which have begun 


Commission 


where the people . . . used the resources 
of the community for educational purposes. 
The best way to cause lay citizens to want 
better school programs and insist upon 
them is to involve them directly in the fact 
finding, interpretation, planning, and eval- 
uation that are essentials in education as 
a cooperative community enterprise.” 

With reference to its ideas on the con- 
tent and method of high school instruc- 
tion, the Commission set forth “certain 
underlying principles which school facul- 
ties take into consideration in developing 
an effective curriculum in citizenship.” A 
summary of these principles follows: 

The program is planned to include all 
pupils: the emphasis is on acquiring “civic 
competence’; the class operates as a social 
unit which includes participation of all its 
members; each pupil is helped to “relate 
his own aspirations and activities to the life 
and work of the school’; each pupil is 
helped to understand his community and is 
encouraged to participate in the life of that 
community; courses of study designed to 
meet the needs of the pupil are the foremost 
concern of the school; and evaluations are 
made in terms of growth in understanding 
and changes in behavior. 

“The ultimate goal for the program of 
citizenship,” the report finds, “is to help 
every pupil function as an active citizen in 
all the communities in which he lives, from 
his local community to the United 
Nations.” 

Recommendations of the several work- 
ing groups at the National Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth will 
be followed in revising the 3-year report to 
the Commissioner of Education. After re- 
vision, the report will be printed and made 
available to all high schools throughout the 
United States. 
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The Office of Education—Its Services and Staff 


The Commissioner’s Office 


THE United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, under the general direction of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, is responsible for directing the 
program and activities of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for the administration of all 
funds appropriated by the Congress to the 
Office for allotment to the States and local 
communities. As head of a constituent unit 
of the Agency. the Commissioner maintains 
policy liaison with the Administrator, the 
Executive Office of the President, the Con- 
gress, other Government agencies, and 
State departments of education and_in- 
stitutions. 

The organization of the Office is struc- 
tured so as to implement sound principles 
as applied both to education and to public 
administration. In its general outline, the 
organization parallels the different levels 
and types of educational systems and in- 
stitutions commonly found in the States and 
local communities of the Nation. It pro- 
vides for ‘the centralization in the Com- 
missioner’s office, of admmistrative and 
supervisory responsibility and authority 
for the operations of the Office as a whole. 
Within this framework there is provision 
for the proper devolution of authority and 
responsibility toward the periphery of the 
organization in order that administrative 
control can be made consistent with the 
pooled thinking of professional personnel 
at all levels. The Commissioner’s office 
is responsible for the developinent of ap- 
propriate methods of insuring effective 
program planning and execution and for 
the development of policy regarding ihe 
In this office, 
general dircction is given to operations 


conduct of Office programs. 


which affect education in general and the 
effectiveness of Office performance in par- 


ticular. Here machinery is developed for 
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the coordination and evaluation of field 
service and conference activities of the 
Office staff. 

The Commissioner's office provides ma- 
chinery for identifying the problems toward 
which the professional program of the 
Office is directed. 
for effective accomplishment of these pro- 


It assembles the means 


grams and for evaluating progress, and it 
provides central administrative services to 
assure effective work of the staff in the 
program divisions. The Commissioner re- 
ceives the advice of the General Planning 
Council, consisting of heads of Divisions 
and selected staff officers. in planning and 
coordinating the over-all programs that are 
their This 
Council views program recommendations 


office-wide in implications. 
prepared by interdivisional committees of 
professional staff members who are con- 
ecrned with particular subject matter areas 
whose assignment is to survey the broad 
needs in American education in relation to 
the fields of intercst which they represent. 
By the process of program proposals fol- 
lowing study by these groups. by analysis 
of these by the General Planning Council. 
and by consideration of recommendations 
of the General Planning Council by the 
division directors, who are the operating 
heads of the program divisions in the Office. 
recommendations for specific projects to be 


undertaken in a given period are placed: 


before the Commissioner. He is thus able 
to determine the areas of endeavor to which 
the Office shall address itself within the 
bounds of its legislative authority and funds 
appropriated to it by the Congress. 

There are centralized in the office of the 
Commissioner responsibilities for the di- 
rection of certain activities which cut across 
the field of interest of several of the Divi- 
sions. These include the consideration of 
legislation affecting the field of education 
and, in addition, coordination of program 


plans for literacy education and intergroup 
or mtercultural education. Other respon- 
sibilities concern relations with professional 
and lay groups constituted to advise with 
the Commissioner. 

Direction is given to the management 
activities of the Office by the Commis- 
sioners immediate staff. This responsi- 
bility involves the coordination of admin- 
istrative management activities with pro- 
gram activities in order to assure contin- 
uous improvement of program operations. 
The Commissioner's office gives attention 
to management improvement in its larger 
sense by the correlation of the legislative 
and budget planning process with the pro- 
gram planning process. Program prep- 
aration, execution, and evaluation are con- 
tinuously under way and the Commissioner 
has at all times an overview of the plans of 


the Office and accomplished progress. 


Staff, Office of Commissioner 


Eart James McGratu, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 

Ratt J. Gricspy, Deputy Commissioner 

Bess GoopyKoontz, Associate Commissioner 
sUELL G, GALLacuer, Special Consultant to the 
Commissioner 

Lane C. Asn, Executive Assistant to the Com- 
missioner 

AMBROSE CALiver, Assistant to the Commissioner 

Lucitte G. Anperson, Administrative Assistant 

Mire E. Scucttr, Budget and Fiscal Officer 

Ciarme M. O'NetLt, Budget and Fiseal Analyst 

James J. Conway, Fiseal Accountant 

R. C. Curistorerson, Personnel Officer 


SCHOOL LIFE here presents another 
im the series of statements on the Office 
of Education begun in the April 1950 


This presentation reports on 


issue. 
the services 
the Office 


Edueation. 


staff 


Commissioner of 


and members of 


of the 
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ROBABLY THE MOST significant con- 
p ference for education in the emergency 
during the month of October was the Con- 
ference on Higher Education in the National 
Service held October 6-7 at the call of the 
American Council on Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Approximately 1,000 educational lead- 
ers attended this meeting to hear Federal 
Government officials report on emergency 
programs which have implications for 
higher education, and to plan in general 
and sectional meetings “for the most effec- 
tive utilization of our colleges and univer- 
sities, both for the long-range future and 
to meet immediate and foreseeable emer- 
gency needs.” 

In a special message to the conference, 
President Truman said in part, “The in- 
stitutions of higher education provide a 
reservoir of resources of utmost importance 
to the national welfare and defense . . .” 
Responding to the challenge of the Presi- 
dent, the conferees reaffirmed the declara- 
tion which was made at a Conference on 
Higher Education and the War in 1942, 
as follows: “We pledge to The President 
of the United States, Commander-in-Chief 
of our Nation, the total strength of our col- 
leges and universities—our faculties, our 
students, our administrative organizations, 
and our physical facilities.”’ 


Declarations 


Six general resolutions or declarations 
were adopted by the Conference on Higher 


Education. These were: 


1. The greatest power of the Nation lies 
in well-educated and well-trained men and 
women. To increase this power, it is im- 
perative that opportunities for higher edu- 
cation for secondary school graduates of 
superior ability be substantially increased, 
irrespective of race, creed, or economic 
status. 

We pledge the maintenance of high edu- 
cational standards. 
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A properly safe-guarded student defer- 
ment policy is in the national interest. 
Such deferment should employ measures of 
individual aptitude and capacity and also 
take cognizance of the continuing educa- 
tional performance of the individual. It 
should not be based on courses or curricula 
leading to specific professions or vocations, 
except in so far as such specific deferment 
is now established by law or directive or 
shall later be judged to be necessary in the 
national interest. There is an obligation 
on the part of deferred students to serve in 
the armed forces or in other work of na- 
tional importance on the completion of their 
education. 


2. In order that all available facilities 
of institutions of higher education may be 
used to the maximum extent in the service 
of the Nation, we recommend that a detailed 
survey of such facilities be undertaken as 
soon as practicable. 


It is imperative that any program of 
priorities and allocations which may be 
established by the government include edu- 
cational institutions at a sufficiently high 
priority level so that they may further effec- 
tively render essential services for national 
defense and public welfare. 


3. Basic research in all fields of knowl- 
edge should continue unabated. Universi- 
ties must, in all probability, undertake an 
increasing amount of applied research of 
military interest. We commend the prin- 
ciples and policies under which the Office 
of Naval Research has been conducted as 
exemplifying satisfactory relationships be- 
tween universities and government agencies. 


4. We recommend that colleges and uni- 
versities assume their full responsibilities 
as community and educational leaders in 
the program of civil defense. 


5. We pledge the resources of higher 
education to define and promulgate the 
principles of American democracy both 
among our own people and to the other 
peoples of the world. Furthermore, we 
welcome the cooperation of Federal agencies 
in strengthening program for international 
responsibilities, particularly in the Far 
Kast. 


6. Finally, the Conference directs the 
standing committees of the American Coun- 


Education for the 


cil on Education to continue the study of 
the topics discussed in these resolutions and 
in the reports of our special section meet- 
ings and urges the Council to participate 
actively in the continuing process of national 
planning concerning all aspects of the rela- 
tionships between higher education and the 
Federal Government in these days of crisis. 


Sectional meetings discussed specific 
problems and reported to the conference 
as a whole on (1) military and other train- 
ing programs; (2) research; (3) contrac- 
tual relations with governmental agencies; 
(4) allocation of matériel; (5) manpower 
utilization; (6) policies relating to student 
admission and withdrawal; (7) accelera- 
tion; (8) civil defense; (9) continuing es- 
sentials of higher education, and (10) edu- 
cation for international responsibilities. 


1950 not 1941 


Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath addressed the opening session of 
the conference on the subject, “Higher Edu- 
cation, National Defense, and Public Pol- 
icy.” He said that “facing a long haul, we 
have not only to build combat strength and 
keep it at a high level indefinitely, but also 
to equip the oncoming generation of youth 
for life in this new world and, at the same 
time, greatly to extend and strengthen the 
basic services which meet the nonmilitary 
needs of the people. Policies and pro- 
grams which were adequate ‘the last time’ 
will not do today. 1950 is not 1941... . 
Military know-how and educational know- 
why, basic essentials in all fields—these 
are the considerations of national policy 
which may guide higher education in the 
years ahead,” said the Commissioner. The 
complete address appears in the November 
15 issue of HicHER EDUCATION. 

A 20-page preliminary report of the Con- 
ference on Higher Education in the Na- 
tional Service is available from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 


Place, Washington, D. C. Up to 50 copies 
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ions Detense—IlI 


will be sent without charge to any institu- 
tion or organization, upon request. A 
complete report of the conference will be 
ready in a few weeks. 

Tentative plans are being made for an- 
other meeting of the National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C., early in 1951. Ad hoc com- 
mittees have been appointed by the chair- 
man of the Conference to consider emer- 
gency-related educational problems. These 
committees and their chairmen are as 
follows: 

Universal Military Training, J. Kenneth 
Little; Child Care Centers and School Ex- 
tension Services, Mary E. Leeper; Programs 
for Training Industrial and Other Work- 
ers, L. H. Dennis; Training of Children and 
School Personnel in First Aid and Home 
Care of the Sick and Injured, Paul E. 
Elicker, and Expansion of Conference Par- 
ticipation, Ralph McDonald. 

Edgar Fuller is serving as chairman of a 
committee to study the nature and content 
of the next national conference, based upon 
recommendations oi organizations to par- 
ticipate. 

To acquaint State department of educa- 
tion representatives and others with provi- 
sions of Public Laws 815 and 874 (see 
p- 46) the Office of Education sponsored a 
conference on October 19 and 20 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The State representatives 
from Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and superintend- 
ents of schools from Fairfax County, Va.. 
Chester, Pa., and other points, met with 
officials of the Army, Air Force, Navy, Com- 
munity Facilities Service, Bureau of Mines, 
and other Government agencies to consider 
problems of providing school assistance in 
federally affected areas. 

The Office of Education issued a Defense 
Information Bulletin on October 18 on “De- 
fense Mobilization Assignments in the Of- 
fice of Education.” (See p. 20, November 
1950 ScHooL LIFE.) 
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On the same day, the Fourth National 
Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth came to a close in Chicago, III., 
after a 3-day series of general sessions and 
working group meetings devoted to sum- 
marizing 3 years’ activity in life adjust- 
ment education throughout the United 
States stimulated by the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education in 1947, 
Addressing the opening session, Commis- 
sioner McGrath urged the conference to 
give increased consideration to the effects 
of low family income on education. He 
called for acceleration of programs of life 
adjustment education for youth to meet 
emergency and peacetime needs. The re- 
port of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth covering the period 
1947-50 will be revised in accordance with 
recommendations of working groups at the 
Chicago conference and will be available in 
printed form at a later date. First copies 
of a new life adjustment education publi- 
cation just published by the Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, IIll., were dis- 
tributed at the national conference. The 
content was prepared by staff members of 
the Office of Education. The title of the 
publication is “Good Schools Don't Just 
Happen.” 


For Veterans 


The American Council on Education re- 
cently circulated a bulletin reemphasizing 
the entitlement of veteran students reenter- 
ing the active service. Originally issued by 
the Veterans Administration, the directive 
referred to is quoted in part: 

a . any veteran who has initiated his 
course of education and training, whose 
conduct and progress in such course has 
been satisfactory, and who is prevented 
from resuming education or training before 
7/25/51, or the date four years subsequent 
to his discharge, will be permitted to re- 


sume education or training within a reason- 


eX a 


able period following his release from the 
active service, even though such release 
is subsequent to 7/25/51.” A directive of 
the National Production Authority effec- 
tive October 27, 1950, has many possible 
implications for schools and colleges. Re- 
lease NPA-37 of October 26, calls atten- 
tion to the directive known as NPA Order 
M-4, the purpose of which is the conser- 
vation of materials in short supply needed 
for national defense. NPA Order M-4 lists 
44 specific types of “prohibited construc- 
tion,” among which are the following: As- 
sembly hall used primarily for recreation or 
amusement; athletic field house, bleachers, 
and similar seating arrangements; commu- 
nity recreation building; gymnasium, ex- 
cept where incidental to a building used for 
general classroom, laboratory, or other in- 
structional purpose; recreational club, any 
kind; stadium; swimming pool, except 
where incidental to a building used for gen- 
eral classroom, laboratory, or other educa- 
tional purposes. 


Fewer Students 


The National Production Authority has 
also announced tts policy on the dissemina- 
tion of information “for the convenience of 
industry and the general public.” Infor- 
mation “on all aspects of NPA activities 
will, insofar as possible, be made available 
from the field offtces of the Department of 
Coinmerce.” (List of field offices is avatl- 
able from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

At the time of going to press, the Office 
of Education Research and Statistical Serv- 
ice released information on the 1950 fall 


‘ 


enrollment in the Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities. These data, available in sum- 
mary form in Federal Security Agency 
Release B-11. of November 9, and in more 
detail in Office of Education Circular No. 
281, reveals a decrease of 6.6 percent in the 
1950 higher education enrollment from the 


peak 1949 enrollment. 
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Fourth National Conference 


on Life Adjustment Education 


FARLY 200 educational leaders from 
N all parts of the United States attending 
the Fourth National Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. (October 16— 
18) heard Earl James McGrath. United 
States Commissioner of Education. chal- 
lenge the Nation’s high schools to accele- 
rate programs of life adjustment education 
for youth to meet emergency and peace- 
time needs. 

Commissioner McGrath told the confer- 
ees, “I doubt if the high-school program 
will be seriously disturbed by the drawing 
out of students in this emergency. I am 
certain, however, there will be a reexam- 
ination of high-school programs in terms 
of the emergency and the long-time pull. 
There will be an acceleration of life adjust- 
ment education as the result.” 

The Commissioner of Education cited, 
as an example of the need for high-school 
education adjustment in this period of 
world unrest, the request of the American 
Red Cross to the Nation’s high schools for 
assistance mm providing first aid instruction 
for 20 million persons as a civil defense 
measure, 

Dr. McGrath said the reason so many 
high-school youth drop out of high school 
before they graduate is that their parents 
cannot afford to have them continue their 
studics. He said that of every 1,000 who 
enter high school today, only 481 continue 
to graduation. “I hope the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
will not fail to give consideration to the 
effect of low family income upon educa- 
tion.” said the Commissioner. 

Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of 
Schools. Buffalo. N. Y., and chairman of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth since 1947, presented 
to Commissioner McGrath the report of 
the Commission’s activities during the 3- 
year period from 1947 to 1950 for which 
it was originally appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Education, and expressed ap- 
preciation to the Office of Education. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the State depart- 
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ments of cducation, and local school sys- 
tems for their cooperation in this educa- 
tional program and in preparation of the 
report. He introduced to the conference 
the members of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth, and also 
expressed appreciation for their efforts in 
helping to make programs of secondary 
education in the United States more ef- 
fective. 

Marcella Lawler, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York City. rep- 
resentative of the National Education As- 
suciation on the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth, addressed the 
National Conference on issues and problems 
in developing programs for life adjustment 
education in local public schools. Miss 
Lawler called for a clear understanding by 
teachers and secondary school adminis- 
trators of basic concepts of education for 
youth in our country. She asked, “Do 
we believe m secondary education for all 
the children of all the people?” If so, why 
do we have a 51.9 percent drop-out of the 
boys and girls who go to high school. “Fur- 
thermore.” she pointed out, “if we wish to 
have all our boys and girls go to high 
school, then there must be certain prob- 
lems of a democratic nature which all of 
these youth, not just a fraction of them, 
should be given the opportunity to explore. 
Some of these problem areas are: One, the 
ethics and moral area; two, the citizenship 
three, the skills 
area—not just reading. writing, and arith- 


area; communication 
metic. but skills which promote the demo- 
cratic process.” 

Greatly needed by teachers and school 
administrators today. according to Miss 
Lawler. is an appreciation and new under- 
standing of the purposes of education in 
today’s world, the ways to teach how to 
meet changing social concepts. and to rec- 
ognize what boys and girls of today want 
and need to know. “This is one of the 
most critical needs in the education of high- 
school youth today.” Miss Lawler told the 
conference. “If a tcacher recognizes a 
problem of a student, or a community's 


educational need, no matter how simple it 
may be, that is the beginning of meaning- 
ful and effective education,” said Miss 
Lawler. Speaking specifically of the large 
number of students who fail to complete 
their high-school studies, Miss Lawler said 
few high-school teachers have realized that 
so large a percentage of their students fail 
to graduate. The life-adjustment educa- 
tion program has focused Nation-wide at- 
tention upon this problem. Miss Lawler 
also said that many teachers have been 
shocked to learn the reasons so many high- 
school students offer for dropping out of 
“Young people need the help of 
teachers desperately. Their problems must 
be discovered and dealt with adequately by 
the schools. if life adjustment is to mean 


school. 


what it implies—adjustment of youth for 
life.” Miss Lawler concluded. 

Implications of life-adjustment education 
for vocational schools and classes were re- 
viewed by Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools for Vocational 


Education. Balttmore. Md. Representing 


‘the American Vocational Association and 


substituting for Dr. J. C. Wright, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a member of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. Mr. Sylvester said, “Vocational edu- 
cation essentially and in reality is life- 
adjustment education. The basic objective 
of vocational education is to provide ade- 
quate utilitarian education and training for 
youth in order that they may be prepared 
to earn their own livelihood and live and 
act as worthy, respected citizens.” 
“Vocational educators have recognized 
the importance of education to meet the 
needs of all youth, but they as well as the 
majority of other educators have done lit- 
tle to provide attractive. suitable, achiev- 
able and effective education for the unad- 
justed, the bewildered. disgusted, frustrated, 
low-ability, and dissatisfied youth in our 
schools. To educate 20 percent of our 
boys and girls for college and another 20 
percent for the skilled occupations is not 
compatible with the American way of life 
nor in accordance with American ideals 
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and purposes. The 60 percent represent- 
ing a cross section of youth in the United 
States must and can be educated and pre- 
pared to enter into remunerative employ- 
ment and life's activities if the educators 
of our land are willing and determined to 
provide for them proper and adequate 
educational programs and facilities. Life 
adjustment education is the joint responsi- 
bility of general and vocational education. 
It is a cooperative enterprise which calls 
for sympathetic sound 
judgment. intelligent planning, a meeting 
of the minds, and a willingness to face 


understanding, 


reality in carrying forward the projected 
life adjustment education program for all.” 
Mr. Sylvester, expressing the need for 
school people to keep in touch with the 
people they serve. recommended to all edu- 
cators the operational procedures which 
have been developed by vocational edu- 
cators in their contacts with advisory 
groups. ‘““These procedures could well be 
applied by schools in carrying on the to- 
tal life adjustment program,” said Mr. 
Sylvester. 

The same thought was expressed by 
Sister Mary Janet, S. C., of the Commission 
on American Citizenship, Catholic Univer- 
sity. Washington. D.C. Sister Mary Janet. 
representing the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference on the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth. told the 
conferees. “The problem of lay participa- 
tion in planning programs is probably more 
pressing in the private school because it 
has been less utilized.” She said. “We 
canuot have effective programs unless the 
laymen—both parents and nonparents— 
understand what we are trying to do. . . 
If we sell it to those who have children in 
the schools. then they can become our 
agents to sell it to the rest of the world.” 

Sister Mary Janet spoke of the appeal of 
Life Adjustment Education in parochial 
schools. “This appeal.” she said, “is prob- 
ably due both to the multiplicity of prob- 
lems, and to the soundness of the guiding 
principles of Life Adjustment Education. 
The most stressed of these—recognition of 
the inherent dignity of the human person- 
ality—-is. as you know, a basic principle of 
the Christian philosophy which directs 
Catholic education. 

“Programs of general education need to 
be developed for the attainment of those 
attitudes. and 
habits which will lead to Christian living in 
all walks of life. 


ences provided for this purpose should be 


common understandings. 


The educational experi- 
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based on the probleins existing in home 
living. in citizenship, in work and recrea- 
tional life, in labor and capital. nationalism 
and internationalism, government, religion, 
agriculture. and industry.” Sister Mary 
Janet said the problem of educating teach- 
ers is a great one. “I think it is true to say 
that the programs of teacher education are 
as much in need of reconstruction as are 
those of the education of high school boys 
“Let 


us try to forget all our prepossessions un- 
ey 


and girls.” she told the Conference. 


warranted, and concentrate on boys and 
girls and their needs in today’s society,” she 


said in conclusion. “This is not an im- 
practical ideal.” 

Discussing the issues and problems in 
developing programs of life-adjustment 
education in the States, Paul D. Collier, 
representing the National Association of 
High School Supervisors and Directors of 
Secondary Education on the Life Adjust- 
ment Commission, said, “As this Life Ad- 
justment Commission comes to the end of 
its work. we in the States should not di- 
niinish but rather should increase our activi- 
ties for improvement. Because of the work 


(Continued on page 44) 


Recommendations of the National Conference 


THE FOURTH National Conferenee on Life 
Adjustment Edneation held in Chieago, H1., 
October 16-18. made a number of reeom- 
mendations. These recommendations in 
full will appear in the complete report of 
For 


Sehool Life readers the following exeerpts 
the 


the Conferenee now in’ preparation. 


of several of recommendations are 


presented. 

1. That “the excellent report of the Coim- 
mission” concerning the activities of the 
Commission during the 3-year term for 
which it was appointed, be accepted, and 
printed. after suggested editing and re- 
Vision, 


'N 


That the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth be discharged 
with thanks and commendations for their 
excellent work. 


3. That the Commissioner of Edneation of 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Ageney, should appoint a new Commis- 
sion for a period of 3 years to continne 
study of and to promote action programs 
for edneation of youth for life adjustment, 
the membership of this Commission to 
represent the organizations represented 
in the preceding Commission, with the 
addition of lay representation, a represen- 
tative of teacher edneation, a repre- 

sentative of classroom teachers, and sneh 

other groups as the Commissioner may 


designate. 


+, That the Comniission continue to oper- 


ate under the auspices of the Office of 


Education. Federal Security Agency. 
The United States Commissioner of 


Education is requested to assign profes- 
sional personnel. representing both: voca- 


tional and genearl education, to a con- 


tinuing staff for the purpose of carrying 
on the work of the Commission. 
5. That the function of the Commission 
shall be to promote action programs in 
all public and private secondary schools. 
and to coordinate the efforts of all special 
interest groups in education toward pro- 
viding better education for American 
youth. 
That the Commission promote regional 


a 


and national conferences during its ten- 
ure of office. 

7. That the organization of life adjustment 
education programs on the State level 
should function under the State depart- 
ment and/or some organized State edu- 
cational authority. and should function 
through an advisory committee or com- 
mittees which are representative of State 
professional education organizations, in- 
cluding classroom teachers, and also rep- 
resentatives of industry. business. agri- 
culture, labor. parents, and other inter- 


ested lay groups. 


~~ 


3. That the organization of working groups 
in life adjustment education should in- 
clude representatives of both vocational 
and general education, and that the future 
Commission be guided by the Statement 
of Purpose outlined by the National 
Conference on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion at Chicago in 1947. 

9. That the Commissioner of Education and 

the Commission be guided by recommien- 

dations and suggestions presented by thie 

Working Groups reporting at the Fourth 

National Conference on Life Adjustment 

Education for Youth at Chicago in 1950. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL TASK 


(Continued from page 36) 


out life is necessary. In waging peace, 
every man’s opinion and action is impor- 
tant. Through every effective way the 
school and all other educational agencies 
should help all citizens prepare for their 
parts in creating peace. Forums, panels, 
round tables, symposiums, and many other 
types of discussion activities can help de- 
velop awareness. disseminate information, 
and inspire action in many adults. Exten- 
sion of leadership and educational services 
to community organizations and wide use 
of mass media of communication can train 
millions more to help maintain a strong do- 
mestic front and foreign policy. Through 
opinion polls, community surveys, discus- 
sion groups, study commissions, conven- 
tions, and scores of other educational ap- 
proaches, education can become more effec- 
tive in leading to fuller participation in 
civic processes. In much of this the school 
can work cooperatively with other com- 
munity organizations. The school can take 
an impartial role on issues while seeing 
that educational processes are used and 
trusted. 


Strengthen Foundation Education 


While the average adult in the United 
States has approximately 10 years of 
schooling, over 8,000,000 have finished no 
more than 4 years and nearly 3,000,000 
admit they are illiterate. Even so, only 
30,000 native-born adults are in public 
literacy classes according to a recent esti- 
mate." In spite of the ideal of a high 
school education for everyone, the fact 
remains in this decade of building and 
teacher shortages that hundreds of thou- 
sands of school-age children are not in 
school. Many of them grow into adult- 
hood without becoming functionally lit- 
erate. The record shows that those who do 
not have the opportunity to learn to read 
and write in youth are unlikely to have 
the opportunity to achieve literacy in their 
adult years. 

In World War II, 676,300 men, age 
17-38, were classified as unfit for mili- 
tary service because their educational per- 
formance fell below the fourth grade level. 
Presumably there were as many women of 


1 Adult Literacy Education in the United States. Office 
of Education Circular No. 324, November 1950. 
2 Foster, E. M. Children Not in School. 

School Board Journal, April 1950. p. 36. 
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Again the rejection rate 
is very high and reflects heavily the edu- 
cational shortages of the past two decades. 
In a technological world, functional illit- 
erates can add little strength either in wag- 
ing peace or war. If schools would offer 
a fourth grade, or better, an eighth grade 
or high school education to every adult who 
fell below those levels, much effective man- 
power could be added to strengthen our 
Nation. If done locally for prospective 


similar status. 


inductees, the expense would be a small 
fraction of the costs of similar instruction 
in the armed forces. 


Build Satisfying Family Life 


Peace is largely a task of building better 
human relationships among nations and 
peoples. The culture within the family is 
the earliest and strongest influence on per- 
sonality. The basic difficulties in human 
relations often have their roots in unsat- 
isfactory home life. Family life educa- 
tion should begin at all points on the 
Educational help should be avail- 


able for parents of unborn children, in- 


circle. 


fants, young children, in-school children, 
and adolescents as they help build better 
adjusted young people. Likewise educa- 
tional preparation for marriage, for ad- 
justment in marriage, and grandparent edu- 
cation can play their roles. Through 
classes, clinics, cooperative nursery schools, 
child care centers, mothers’ clubs, discus- 
sion groups, parent-teacher study groups, 
family recreational and learning activities; 
and in many other ways the school, directly 
and in cooperation with other community 
agencies, can help build satisfying family 
life and human relations. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which the schools and other educational 
agencies can help a democratic people mo- 
bilize for waging peace. Other ways are 
available and many more will have to be 
invented. 


Hopes for Peace Are Increasing 


The concept of waging peace is not new, 
alihough it has not been dominant dur- 
ing the thousands of years that war has 
been a part of our culture. There is evi- 
dence that the democracies are beginning 
to learn some of the tactics and strategy 
of waging peace—a peace so dynamic that 
war will vanish as a way of solving prob- 
lems. The United Nations and its special- 


ized agencies are probably stronger than 
they have ever been. The Marshall Plan, 
Point IV, assistance to Korea, and other 
help to people in need, give further hope. 
The task of educational agencies in a de- 
mocracy is to help with this learning. 
Christ, Gandhi, and others of deep insight 


have laid down the principles of peace. — 


This Season offers an opportunity as never 
before to dedicate our professional ener- 
gies to appropriate ends—the building of 
peace on earth and good will among men. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


(Continued from page 43) 


of this Commission, State departments 
have broadened and deepened their at- 
They have 
gained experience and ‘know how’ in a great 
variety of techniques. The growing edges 
of youth education have been more clearly 
identified. Our programs of action should 


tacks on important problems. 


become increasingly more effective.” 

Dr. Collier, Direetor of the Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn., reported that 26 
States approved statements for inclusion 
in the report of 3 years’ activity by the 
“Never has a Commission 
accomplished so much in so short a time 
with so little funds,’’ he said. Disclaim- 
ing credit for these accomplishments for the 
Commission, Dr. Collier said the Ameri- 
can people and educators were ready for 
the program which the Commission spear- 
headed. He said Life Adjustment Edu- 
eation has served as a booster to on-going 
streams of development in marshaling and 
coordinating educational agencies and in- 
stitutions for in-service improvement. Su- 
perior improvement has resulted from com- 
bined and coordinated efforts of local and 
State educators, and colleges and univer- 
sities. The most effective contributions 
have been in those areas where real prob- 


Commission. 


lems were identified and solved. 

It was emphasized by Dr. Collier that 
policies on coordination are needed;. that 
such coordination cannot be left to chance 
which may result in competition between 
and among various agencies and institu- 
tions. He pointed to the need for financial 
support both at local and State levels for 
in-service programs. ‘The teacher must 
not bear the whole burden of paying for 
her own service improvement,” he said. 

Areas in which greatest progress can be 
made in life-adjustment education, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Collier’s report, are determined 
by conditions and resources within a State. 
A widespread attack upon numerous prob- 
lems was recommended rather than a con- 
centrated attack by all schools on one prob- 
lem, such as the drop-out problem. State 
departments of education are urged to 
serve as a clearing house for information 
on life adjustment plans and progress. 

The report on State progress in life-ad- 
justment education stressed also that all 
States are faced with the need for addi- 
tional and improved buildings and facili- 
ties. Redistricting problems are impor- 
tant ones. They are common to all States. 
We cannot stand by and wait for the solu- 
tion of this long-term problem, however. 
We should start to work immediately upon 
a continuous plan of reorganization which 
should make sense in any community or 
State, taking into consideration factors of 
size, resources, and personnel. 

Dr. Collier also told the National Con- 
ference that sustained support of education 
depends upon adult lay citizen and youth 
conditioning. “One of the most significant 
trends is the participation of lay citizens’ 
groups in all areas and levels of education. 
Youth is still participating little in this 
phase of planning,” Dr. Collier said. ““The 
three groups—youth, teachers, and citizens, 
must work together to realize effective Life 
Adjustment Education.” 

In closing, Dr. Collier said, “A funda- 
mental problem facing schools today is to 
build a functional program in common 
learnings for all children. This pattern of 
education should supplement that of the 
college-preparatory pattern which has dom- 
inated the curriculum organization in the 
Nation’s secondary schools for so many 
years. United efforts in State departments 
of education between vocational and gen- 
eral education consultants have led to bet- 
ter common learnings in vocational and 
technical schools, to extension of voca- 
tional education opportunities in the com- 
prehensive secondary school. It is no 
Every youth 
is entitled to common learnings and to vo- 


longer an either-or choice. 


cational education of a general character. 
This philosophy is leading to the extension 
of free public education today beyond the 
twelfth grade.” 

Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath presided at the Fourth National 
Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth. U.S. Office of Education staff 
members serving on the Steering Committee 
of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
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cation are: Raymond W. Gregory, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion; J. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, executive secretary; John Dale 
Russell, Director, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation; and Galen Jones, Director, Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
chairman. 

Members of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth and the 
organizations they represented on the Com- 
mission were: 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIs, chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Buffalo, N.  Y., 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 


CiaRLiE S. WILKINs, President, State Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, Mag- 
nolia, Ark., American Association of Jun- 
tor Colleges. 


J. C. Wricut, Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. 


PauL D. Co .uier, Director, Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn., National Asso- 
ciation of High School Supervisors and 
Directors of Secondary Education. 


Francis L. Bacon, Professor, School of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif., National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


M. D. Mostey, Director, Division of Vo- 
cational Education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga., National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors for Vocational 
Education. 


Sister Mary JANET, S. C., Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 


Dean M. SCHWEICKHARD, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn., 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


MarceELLA LAWLER, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., 
National Education Association. 


By Sight and Sound 


Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and 
Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Radio Recordings 


Newest additions to the library of the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, Office 
of Education, include one 60-minute pro- 
gram from United Nations’ Department of 
Public Information, and 11 out of a pos- 
sible 13 musical programs from the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration. All are 
available on free loan for periods of 2 
weeks, without expense except for return 
insured postage. Recorded at 3314 r. p. m., 
they are described as follows: 


Year of Decision.—A 60-minute program 
produced by United Nations Radio, with 
film star John Garfield as narrator. The 
fourth in the documentary series “The Pur- 
suit of Peace,” as broadcast over the Mutual 
Network, it examines where we are, how we 
got here, and where we can hope to go in 
this atomic age. Appearing at interludes 
throughout the dramatization are such 
world authorities as Albert Einstein, J. 
Robert David Lilienthal, 
Robert M. Hutchins, and others. Actual 


excerpts from sessions of the United Na- 


Oppenheimer, 


tions Atomic Energy Commission also are 
featured. 


Orchestras of the World.—A series of 


symphonic music programs recorded by out- 


standing orchestras in the Marshall Plan 
countries, in cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration, with the 
underlying theme that there are no bound- 


aries in the world of good music. Inter- 


mission commentary on each program is 
by correspondent Frank Gervasi, who re- 
ports on conditions in the featured coun- 
try especially as they are reflected in the 
ECA aid program. To date programs from 
the following 11 countries have been re- 
ceived: 


Austria: Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Rudolf 
Moralt, conducting 

DenMaRK: Danish Radio Symphonic Orchestra, 
Launy Grondahl, conducting 

France: National Orchestra of French Radio, 
Henri Thomas, conducting 

GERMANY: R. J. A. S. Symphony Orchestra, Derenc 
Fricsay, conducting 

Great Britatn: British Broadcasting Symphony 
Orchestra, Sir Adrian, conducting 

IRELAND: Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra, 
Jean Martinon, conducting 

Iraty: Turin Symphony Orchestra, Mario Rossi, 
conducting 

Norway: Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, Odd Gru- 
ner-Hegge, conducting 

PortucaL: Symphony Orchestra of the Portuguese 
National Radio, Pedro de Freitas Branco, con- 
ducting 

SWEDEN: Swedish Radio Symphony Orchestra. 
Sten Frykberg, conducting 


(Continued on page 47) 


Aid for Schools in Federally Affected Areas 


by Erick L. Lindman, Director, Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 


URING the final sessions of the 8lst 
Congress two laws were enacied under 
which financial aid will be given to schools 
in federally affected areas. namely, Public 
Law 815. approved Sept. 23, 1950, which 
authorizes financial aid for the construc- 
tion of school buildings, and Public Law 
874. approved Sept. 30, 1950, which 
authorizes financial assistance for the oper- 
ation of schools. The Congress appropri- 
ated for school construction $21,500,000 
to remain available until expended and au- 
thorized in addition contracts to be entered 
into in an amount not to exceed $25,000,- 
000. For maintenance and _ operation 
$23.000,000 has been appropriated for the 


1950-51 fiscal year. 
Since the early days of the Nation the 


Federal Government has held nontaxable 
property in communities of the various 
States. However, it was not until World 
War I that “there was a heavy expansion in 
Federal activity in many areas, and serious 
problems were created for some local school 
districts.” 1 These problems were adjusted 
within a short time after the war as they 
were not widespread or critical. World 
War II was global in nature and the great- 
est expansion of military and production 
activities resulted. The United States be- 
came “an industrialist, a landlord, or a 
businessman in many communities of the 
Nation without accepting the responsibility 
ef the normal citizen in a community, be- 
cause property under Federal ownership or 
control generally is not subject to local 
taxation.” 

In 1941, the Congress passed the “Lan- 
ham Act” which authorized the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist communities affected 
by the National Defense program in pro- 
viding necessary facilities and services. 
Under this act Federal funds were made 
available both for the construction of 
schools and for school operating expenses. 
Financial assistance for the maintenance 
ard operation of federally affected schools 
has been provided each year by the Con- 


gress since that time. It has been imade 


1 Quotations in this article are taken from House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 2287, 8lst Congress, 2d sess. 
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clear each year, however, that it was the 
intention of Congress to restrict the pro- 
gram and to withdraw Federal aid as soon 
as possible. At the same time it was evi- 
dent that “a number of the Federal activi- 


lems were continuing and were being ex- 
panded in some cases, and that the affected 
communities would require Federal as- 
sistance for a considerable period in the 
future if they were to provide normal school 


ties which had caused these severe prob- — services.” 


Eligibility Requirements for Current Expense Assistance 


Public Law 874 establishes requirements for eligibility for Federal assistance 
under the following general provisions: 


(1) The Federal Government has acquired and removed from the local tax rolls 
since 1938 property constituting 10 percent or more of the assessed valuation 
of all real property in the school district. 


(2) The local school system is educating a number of children residing on Federal 
property or whose parents are employed on Federal property within the same 
State, which number of children amounts to 3 percent or more of the total 
average daily attendance of the district. 


(3) The local school system will experience an increase in average daily attendance 
due to activities of the Federal Government carried on directly or through a 
contractor, which increase amounts to 10 percent or more of the average daily 
attendance for the preceding three-year period. 


(4) The local school system experienced an increase in average daily attendance 
after June 30, 1939, and before July 1, 1950, which increase was due to activi- 
ties of the Federal Government carried on directly or through a contractor 
and the portion of such increase which still exists amounts to 25 percent or 
more of the 1939 average daily attendance. To be eligible under categories 3 
and 4 above it must also be shown that the local school system is unable to 
secure sufficient funds to provide education for the additional children.  Eli- 
gibility requirements for local educational agencies having an average daily 
public school attendance in 1939 in excess of 35,000 are substantially higher 
than those indicated above. 


Eligibility for Assistance in the Construction of Schools 


Public Law 815, Title II, provides for assistance to eligible local educational 
agencies as follows: 


(1) With respect to children residing on Federal property and with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property, there must be at least 15 such children and a 
minimum of 5 percent of all in average daily attendance. A local school dis- 
trict is entitled to receive an amount not to exceed the estimated number of 
ehildren with respect to whom it is eligible for payment multiplied by 95 per- 
cent of the average per pupil cost of constructing complete school facilities 
in the State. 


(2) With respect to children who reside on Federal property or who reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property, there must be at least 15 such children 
and a minimum of 5 percent of all in average daily attendance. A local school 
district is entitled to receive an amount not to exceed the estimated number ot 
children with respect to whom it is eligible for payment multiplied by 70 per- 
ue the average per pupil cost of constructing complete school facilities in 
the State. 


(3) With respect to children whose attendance results from activities of the United 
States, there must be at least 20 such children and a minimum of 10 percent 
of all in average daily attendance. In addition, it must be shown that an 
undue financial burden has been imposed on the taxing and borrowing au- 
thority of the agency. A local district is entitled to receive an amount not 
to exceed the estimated number of children with respect to whom it is eligible 
for payment multiplied by 45 percent of the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing complete school facilities in the State. 
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After considering several bills that were 
introduced in the Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, to provide schoo] plant facili- 
ties and current operating expenses on a 
uniform and permanent basis, members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor in 
the House of Representatives became con- 
vinced that the information available was 
insufficient to enable them to take definite 
action on any permanent proposal. The 
committee recommended a temporary con- 
tinuation for one year of the maintenance 
and operation assistance to schools, and 
appointed two subcommittees to study the 
entire matter and make their recommenda- 
tions to Congress in the second session. 
These subcommittees conducted field in- 
vestigations in 23 locations in 16 States, 
receiving testimony from approximately 
600 witnesses from 42 States. The sub- 
committees found that two types of prob- 
lems existed in which Federal activities 
placed a financial burden on adjacent 
school districts as follows: 


“1, Federal ownership of property re- 
duces local tax income for school pur- 
oses. 

“2. A Federal project or activity causes 
an influx of persons into a community, re- 
sulting in an increased number of children 
to be educated.” 

These subcommittees found that in 410 
school districts in the Nation, there are 
1,816,000 children in school, 738,535 more 
than there were in the districts before the 
Federal impact occurred. The 410 school 
districts represent, it is believed, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the federally affected 
school districts in the Nation. In or ad- 
jacent to such school districts, there are 
136.398 children living on 
Federal property who attend schools in 
these districts, and 23.764 children who 
live on Federal property and attend schools 


nontaxable 


operated by the Federal agency having ju- 
risdiction of the property. There are 137,- 
157 additional children whose parents are 
employed on nontaxable Federal property 
attending these schools. In these school 
districts, there are 250 million acres of fed- 
erally owned property valued at more than 
13% billion dollars. The cost of operating 
such schools has increased from 86 million 
dollars in the year before the Federal im- 
pact to 257 million dollars in the current 
school year, which represents an increase of 
171 million dollars, or approximately 200 
percent. 

The two laws recently enacted by the 
Congress provide assistance on a per pupil 
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These 


laws recognize the responsibility of the 


basis in average daily attendance. 


United States for the impact by Federal 
activities upon local school systems and de- 
clare it to be the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance to such 
schools. 

Additional limitations (see box on p. 46) 
include the following: (a) A child may be 
counted under only one of the foregoing 
categories; (b) the total number of chil- 
dren for whom a local educational agency 
is entitled to receive payment under (1) 
and (2) 
total A. D. A. during the current fiscal 
year minus the total A. D. A. at such 


may not exceed the estimated 


agency's schools during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939; (ce) the total number of 
children for 


ageucy is entitled to receive payment under 


whom a local educational 


(3) may not exceed the estimated total 
A. D. A. during the current fiscal year 
minus 110 percent of the total A. D. A. at 
the local agency’s schools during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939; and (d) addi- 
tional restrictions for school districts that 
had an average daily attendance of over 
35,000 in 1939, 

A local educational agency may also ap- 
ply for reimbursement for local funds used 
in the construction of buildings since 1939. 
due consideration being given to Federal 
contributions for such construction. less 
building depreciation. Such applications 
are to be given a lower priority rating than 
applications for buildings to be constructed. 

The statements on eligibility above do 
not tnclude all elements entering into de- 
terminations under the laws but they in- 
dicate in a general way which commu- 
nities may be eligible. 


Application Instructions and Forms 


Application forms and instructions have 
been sent to Chief State School Officers for 
distribution to local school systems which 
are likely to be eligible for assistance under 
the terms of the acts. Representatives of the 
Office of Education will be available to 
assist Chief State School Officers in inter- 
preting the provisions of the laws as they 
apply to specific situations and to consult 
with them and, when necessary, with local 
school authorities, concerning certain de- 
terminations which the United States Com- 
missioner of Education is required to 


make under the law. 


By Sight and Sound 


(Continued from page 45) 
Turkey: Presidential Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Hasan Ferit Alnar, conducting 


Handbook on Discussion Techniques 


The Script and Transcription Exchange 
also has available. on request, copies of a 
booklet prepared by the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League as a manual to help teachers use 
discussion techniques. Titled Make Youth 
Discussion Conscious. the manual describes 
techniques which have been found to be 
effective for the classroom study of current 
affairs as well as techniques designed for 
assembly and radio discussion progranis. 


New USDA Films 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
completed and released 5 new 16mm films. 
Prints can be borrowed from USDA film 
depositories or purchased from United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. 

A Destructive Invader (14 min., color) :—Blister 
rust control in Northwest. 
The Greatest Good (11 min., color) :—Tribute to 

Gifford Pinchot, conservationist. 

King of the Soft Woods (15 min., color) :—-Blister 
rust control in California and Oregon. 

Livestock Cooperatives (15 min., color) :—Market- 
ing livestock. 

Today's Chicks (19 min., color) :—-Poultry raising; 
hatcheries. 


Projectors in U. S. 
Public High Schools 


Five out of six of all high schools in the 
United States now have 16mm sound pro- 
jectors. In rural areas, four out of five 
high schools have projectors and even in 
the very small high schools (enrollment of 
less than 100) over half now have projec- 
tors. These are some of the interesting facts 
about visual education which are described 
and discussed in a new Office of Education 
publication Movie Projectors in Public 
High Schools, Panrphlet No. 109, available 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Price: 15 cents. 


Facsimile of Emancipation 
Proclamation 


A facsimile reproduction of President 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, on 
five large sheets suitable for bulletin board 
display or for permanent framing. together 
with an explanation of the background of 
the Proclamation and its issuance, has re- 
cently been issued by the National Archives. 
Copies may be purchased from the Super- 


intendent of Documents. Price: $1 each. 


AZ 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan A. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Aids to World Understanding for Ele- 
mentary School Children. An Annotated 
Bibliography, compiled by Eva M. Dratz; 
presented by the Commission of Interna- 
tional Understandings and World Peace of 
the Minneapolis Public Schools. Minneap- 
olis. Minn., Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1950. 47 p. Apply. 

Bibliography of Railway Literature. 
Compiled by Association of American Rail- 
roads. Washington, D. C., The Association, 
1950. 48 p. Free. 

Christmas Plays for Young Actors. A 
Collection of Royalty Free Stage and Radio 
Plays, Edited by A. S. Burack. (Suitable 
for all age levels, Junior High and older, 
Intermediate, and Primary.) Boston, 


Plays, Inc., 1950. 308 p. $2.75. 


Connecticut Schools Today, June 1950. 
Hartford, Conn., Connecticut State Board 
of Education and Connecticut Public 
School Building Commission, 1950. 38 p. 
Illus. Apply. 


Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate 
Grades. By National Commission on 
Safety Education and National Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1950. 48 p. Illus. (Fire Safety 
Series, No.2.) 50 cents. 


Home Nursing Textbook. Prepared Un- 
der the Supervision of Nursing Services, 
American Red Cross. Philadelphia, The 
Blakiston Company, 1950. 235 p._ IIlus. 


Apply. 


How To Help Your Child in School. By 
Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. New York, 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1950. 368p. $2.95, 

A Manual of Cerebral Palsy Equipment. 
Chicago, The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 1950. 127 p. 
Illus. Apply. 

A Re-Study of the Public School Building 
Needs of Columbus, Ohio. By John H. 
Herrick and Francis T. Rudy. Columbus, 
Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University, 
1950. 117 p. Processed. Apply. 

Social Living in Junior High Schools and 
Grades Seven and Eight of Elementary 
Schools. New York, Board of Education 
of the City of New York (110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 2), 1950. 98 p. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth E. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 


A Comparative Study of Accident-Re- 
peaters and Accident-Free Pupils. By Sid- 
ney B. Birnbach. Doctor’s, 1947. New 
York University. 134 p. ms. 

Compares the home, health, social, and emo- 
tional adjustment of 103 pupils from Hawthorne 
Junior High School, Yonkers, N. Y. Concludes 
that children who are well adjusted emotionally 
and in the home have fewer accidents. 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me Scuoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


The High School Records of Students 
from Elementary School Single and Double 
Grade Classrooms. A Comparative Study 
of the Achievement Scores of Two Matched 


Groups in an Urban High School. By Guy 
L. Quinn. Doctor’s, 1948. New York 
University. 204 p. ms. 


Covers a 12-year period, from 193445, and 
concludes that students in the double-grade class- 
rooms do as well as students in the single-grade 
classrooms. 


The Influence of the Group on the Judg- 


ments of Children: An Experimental In- 
vestigation. By Ruth W. Berenda. Doc- 
tor’s, 1948. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 86 p. 

Describes four experiments in an attempt to 


analyze the effect that group pressure has on judg- 
ments of children between the ages of 7 and 13. 


The Living Newspaper: A Study of the 
Nature of the Form and Its Place in Modern 
By Marjorie L. P. Dycke. 

New York University. 


Social Drama. 
Doctor’s, 1947. 
167 p.ms. ~ 
Traces the history of the living newspaper which 
was developed by the New York area of the Federal 
Theater Project, 1935-39, as a form of documentary 
theater. Indicates that the living newspaper 
technique has a future in the United States. 
Moral Values and Secular Education. 
By Robert E. Mason. Doctor’s, 1949. Co- 
lumbia University. 155 p. 
Discusses the emergence of the secular school 
in America; and the development of moral values. 
Problems and Emotional Difficulties of 
Negro Children as Studied in Selected Com- 
munities and: Attributed by Parents and 
Children to the Fact That They Are Negro. 
By Regina M. Goff. Doctor’s, 1948. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 93 p. 


Studies 90 children in New York City, and 60 
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children in St. Louis, Mo., and analyzes replies 
to inquiries of 150 parents representing contrast- 
ing socio-economic levels. Indicates that guidance 
in Negro-white relations is inadequate in that it 
fails to establish in the Negro child a feeling of 
personal adequacy in meeting situations. 

Public Education in Haiti Since 193-4, or 
a Survey of Education in the Republic of 
Haiti. By Juliette V. Phifer. 
1948. New York University. 

Sketches the history of Haiti; its occupation by 


America 1915-34; and its system of education 
from 1934-41. 


The Struggle for Federal Aid: First 
Phase. A History of the Attempts To Ob- 
tain Federal Aid for the Common Schools, 
1870-90. By Gorden C. Lee. Doctor’s. 
1949. 
versity. 


Doctor’s. 


299 p. ms. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


188 p. 


Surveys extension of Federal aid to education, 
1785-1870; attempt to establish a national system 
of education, 1870-71; attempts to aid common 
schools by direct application of revenues from pub- 
lic land sales, 1872~1880; and attempts to aid 
common schools by direct appropriation of money. 

A Study of School and Outside School 
Activities of Junior and Senior Students of 
the East High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
By Donald G. McNary. Master’s, 1950. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 115 p. ms. 

Shows the need for the home, school, and com- 
munity to show more interest in providing well- 
planned and well-supervised programs of recrea- 
tion. 

A Study of the Intelligence, Achievement, 
and Emotional Adjustment of Crippled Chil- 
dren in an Orthopedic Hospital School. By 
Anthony F. Donofrio. Doctor’s, 1948. 
New York University. 105 p. ms. 

Studies 270 children in an orthopedic hospital 
school and compares their intelligence, school 
achievement, and emotional adjustinent with those 
of normal children. Finds their average intelli 
gence falls within the normal range, their school 
achievement compared favorably with normal chil- 
dren when age-grade placement data were ana- 
lyzed; and their ranking on the Brown personality 
inventory fell within the range of normality. 


Atomic Energy Sourcebook 


JUST PUBLISHED this month by the 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York 3. 
N. Y.. is a “Sourcebook on Atomic Energy.” 
Under contract with the Technical Infor- 
mation Service of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. Samuel Glasstone has written 
this sourcebook. which is an_ illustrated 
presentation of the history, present status, 
and probable future of atomic science. 
Royalties on sale of the book will go directly 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Information and Publications Service 


About Children in Grades Seven and Eight. Selected 


References, No. 21, August 1950. Free. 


Education and the International Situation. 


Education Ideas No. 11, October 1950. 


Adult 
Adult 
Free. 


Compulsory Education Requirements. Circular No. 


278, September 1950. Free. 


Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information. 


Mise. 3314-3, March 1949. Free. 


Extraclass Activities for All Pupils. Bulletin 1950, 


No. 4. 20 cents. 


The Functions of State Departments of Education. 
Mise. No. 12, 1950. 40 cents. 


Holding Power and Size of High Schools. Circular 


No. 322, 1950. 20 cents. 


Institutions 
Free. 


Home Economics in Degree-Granting 
1949-50. Misc. 2557, Revised 1950, 


Orientation and English Instruction for Students From 


Other Lands. Bulletin 1950, No. 8. 20 cents. 
Physical Education in the School Child's Day. 
Bulletin 1950, No. 14. 30 cents. 


Promising Developments in Elementary Social Studies. 


Education Briefs No. 20, September 1950. Free. 


Selected Approaches to Adult Education. Bulletin 


1650, No. 16. 20 cents. 


Teachers Abroad. Bulletin 1950, No. 10. 20 cents. 


The Teaching of Science in Public High Schools. Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 9. 20 cents. 
Toward Better College Teaching. Bulletin 1950, 


No. 13. 25 cents. 


Other Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Civil Defense Against Atomic Warfare: A Selected 
Reading List. Prepared for the National Security 


Resources Board, March 1950. 10 cents. 


Medical Aspects of Atomic Weapons. Prepared for 
the National Security Resources Board, 1950. 10 


cents, 


Department of Agriculture 


Pots and Pans for Your Kitchen. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Re- 
August 1950. 


10 cents. 


search Administration, Home and 


Garden Bulletin No. 2. 


Department of State 


Cultural Relations Between the United States and the 


Soviet Union. Department of State Publication 
3480, International Information and Cultural Series 


4,1949. 10 cents. 


United Nations Action in Korea Under Unified Com- 
Five Reports to The Security Council. 
Department of State Publications Nos. 3935, 3955, 
3962, 3978, and 3986, respectively. 


mand. 


5 cents each. 


Federal Security Agency 


Clean Water Is Everybody's Business. Public 
Health Service in cooperation with the State Water 
Pollution Control Agencies. Public Health Service 


Publication No. 1], 1950. 20 cents. 


Conservation of Hearing. Public I[bealth Service 


Publication No. 1. Free. 


National Institute of Mental Health. Mental Health 


Series No. 4, Rev. 1950. 10 cents. 


General Services Administration 
United States Government Organization Manual 
1950-51. Revised as of July 1, 1950, 
Register Division, National Archives and Records 


Federal 
Service. $1. 


Superintendent of Documents 


Homes and Homemaking. Government Printing 


Office Price List 72, 29th edition, May 1950. Free. 


Occupational Outlook Publications. List. Free. 
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School Life Spotlight 


“. . . The national security demands it and 
the democratic principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity supports it. . .°_ p. 50 
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~The responsibility of Governinent to pro- 
tect the public interest at all times is a clearly 
recognized principle. particularly so when 
a new frontier is being opened . . .”_ p. 51 
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. And this is but a part—a very im- 
portant part—of a total integrated 12-year 
educational program directed toward life 


adjustment for every youth.”_______ p. 34 
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... The teacher must deal wisely with 
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every situation involving human relation- 
ships during the school day . . .”__- p. 56 
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“. . . Rarely does some one in authority 
settle a problem by ‘laying down the 
EVO e eee ae p. oF 
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“.. . You cant do today’s job with yester- 
cays tools and be im business tomor- 
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THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the a 
country.” 
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BETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Teacher Situation Critical-What Can Be Done? 


by W. Earl Armstrong, Associate Chief for Teacher Education 


EACHER-WISE, the Nation is in rela- 

tively worse condition this year than it 
was in 1941. The situation today differs 
from conditions that prevailed before World 
War II in several respects: 

1. The teaching profession suffered 
losses between 1940 and 1945 from which 
it has not fully recovered. Research studies 
of the Office of Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, and other groups estimate 
that over and above the usual turn-over 
approximately 300,000 teachers left the 
profession between 1939 and 1945. About 
85,000 of these went to the armed forces. 
The others left the teaching field to go into 
war-related work or into business. Few of 
these have returned to the profession. This 
deficit has never been fully made up. 

Only a trickle of teachers graduated from 
the Nation’s colleges and universities the 
first year after World War II. By 1947 
the normal supply had still not begun to 
flow. In 1948 the supply of teachers com- 
ing from institutions of higher education 
was, for the first time since 1941, equal to 
the 1941 supply. In spite of the great in- 
crease in college and university enrollment 
in the postwar period, not until 1949 and 
1950 were our higher education institutions 
able to turn out more teachers than they 
prepared for the schools in 1941. 
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2. There is greater competition between 
teaching and other occupations today than 
there was before World War II. In the 
years before World War II teaching was 
something of a preferred occupation. It 
provided sure income. even though the sal- 
ary was small. This was perhaps the major 
reason why the percentage of the total col- 
lege enrollment preparing for teaching was 
much higher before than after World War 
II]. There was a slight shift toward the 
teaching profession among college students 
in 1949 and 1950, but that gain will likely 
be wiped out quickly by the present military 
crisis. If the present emergency continues 
for any length of time, schools may find 
themselves in competition with the military 
for needed teachers. Instructors will be 
needed to fill demands of the highly devel- 
oped education and information services 
which the armed services operate. 

3. The increased birth rate, which began 
during World War II and has continued in 
postwar years, has already created a greater 
demand for teachers, one that will rise a 
great deal more during the next decade. 
The number of births climbed approxi- 
mately 40 percent by 1948 over 1941. The 
high level has not yet subsided. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the public and 


private elementary schools will reach a 
peak enrollment of 29,500,000 by 1957, as 
compared with 20,300,000 in 1947. Public 
and private high schools are expected by 
1957 to enroll 7,300,000, as compared with 
6,500,000 in 1947. 

Assuming that the 10,000,000 additional 
boys and girls in elementary and secondary 
schools by 1957 will be taught in classes of 
30 pupils each, the need for teachers in 1957 
will be greater than it was in 1947 by 330,- 
000. This is about one-third of the present 
total number of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the United States. These 
facts ignore the need for college teachers, 
which will increase unless college enroll- 
ments are reduced by military service 
induction. 

4. There is a greater imbalance in the 
supply of teachers today than there was in 
1941. In 1941, for example, there were 
approximately 35,000 elementary school 
teachers and 40,000 secondary school teach- 
ers prepared by colleges and universities. 
By 1950 the balance had shifted so that 36,- 
000 elementary school teachers and 85,000 
secondary school teachers were prepared 
by colleges and universities. Normally the 
demand is for about twice as many ele- 
mentary as secondary school teachers. 

5. It is doubtful whether there are as 


AD 


ing requirement. Nearly all States now re- 
quire secondary school teachers to hold 
bachelor’s As society places 
greater demands upon teachers, so the var- 
ious States in turn require greater prepara- 


Estimated Change in Enrollment and Estimated Number of Teachers Needed in 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1950-51 to 1959-60 ° 


degrees. 


Number of new teachers needed for 
Change in en- 
rollment from 


Total number 
of teachers 


school year ending 


2 Estimated at the rate of 30 pupils per teacher. 


turn-over due to partial or total mobilization, 


many “reserves” available in 1950 as there 
were in 1941. No one knows the exact 
number of persons who are certificated to 
teach each year that never actually teach. 
The number is considerable. There are also 
many women who teach for 2 or 3 years and 
then drop out. These two groups constitute 
a potential teacher reserve. This reserve is 
believed to be smaller today than it was 


In 194] 


the Nation was emerging from a long de- 


in 1941. for a number of reasons. 
pression. During the late 30’s many per- 
sons who met minimum teacher certifica- 
tion requirements were unable to secure em- 
ployment. They went into potential re- 
serve. Scarcity of teachers since the close 
of World War II has prevented the build- 
ing up of a similar reserve. Those prepared 
for teaching before 1941 and not actually 
employed were recruited between 1941 and 
1948. Today there is no substantial back- 
log of fully qualified teachers available to 
the profession. Lack of such a reserve could 
be a greater shock to the profession than that 
felt during World War [I when teachers 


were so much in demand. 


1 Compiled by Research and Statistical Service, Ofhce of Education, Federal Security Agency, Sept. 26, 1950. 


Note: The foregoing estimates on number of new teachers needed do not make allowance for a larger than normal 


6. There is a very definite shortage of 
educational administrators and supervisors 
today. It takes longer to prepare admin- 
istrators and supervisors than it does to pre- 
pare teachers. Thousands of young men 
who might ordinarily have been prepared in 
educational administration during the early 
40°s were in service or otherwise occupied 
during World War HI. Furthermore, most 
graduate schools were closed during the 
war period. Asa result, thousands of young 
men were lost to the profession. They are, 
therefore, not available to succeed to posi- 
tions vacated by those who transfer or are 
retired. Larger numbers of children in 
school emphasize the need for additional 
numbers of supervisors and administrators 
today and in the years ahead. 

7. Standards for beginning teachers are 
being raised in many States. Some States 
that previously required 2 years of college 
work for beginning teachers in the ele- 
mentary school have raised their require- 
ments to 3 years of college preparation. 
Others have moved from 3 to 4 years of 


college work as an elementary school teach- 
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colleges not only be as good as usual but 
better than usual if they are to meet the 
special demands made upon them. To in- 
sure strong school and college programs to 
meet both civilian and military needs in a 
world of uncertainty, serious consideration 
could well be given the following: 

1. The supplementing of teachers’ sal- 
aries at all levels, by special appropriation 
or other provision, so as to make teaching 
positions sufficiently attractive financially 
to discourage teachers from shifting to 
higher-paying types of employment fre- 
quently considered more critical. 

2. Establishing and extending present 
programs for the conversion of persons pre- 
pared for secondary school teaching into 
elementary school teachers. 

3. Reexamining the curricula for the 
preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers for the purpose of identify- 
ing and incorporating the common elements 
in both. This might result in a curriculum 
which, with minor adjustments, would pre- 
pare a teacher for service at either the ele- 
mentary or secondary school level. 

4, Expanding the services of colleges and 
universities to include the provision of lead- 
ership for in-service teacher education pro- 
grams in the schools within a reasonable 


service area. 


At the A.A.S. A. in Atlantic City 
PLAN TO VISIT the Office of Education exhibit booth at the Convention of the American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators to be held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 17 to 22, 1951. 
Office of Education Booth will be located in Spaces F—-16 and F-18. 


We shall look forward to seeing you. 


The 
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Safeguarding Television Channels for Education 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


APPEAR BEFORE this Commission as 
Commissioner of Education in the Of- 
fice of Education in the Federal Security 
Agency to encourage the safeguarding of 
the access of education to broadcasting op- 
portunities in the television field. 

In this matter, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Office of Educa- 
tion have certain closely similar concerns 
and share a common purpose. Both the 
Commission and the Office of Education 
recognize that the Government has respon- 
sibilities for safeguarding and promoting 
the public interest in our respective fields. 
1 feel, therefore. that 1 do not appear before 
you under the necessity of pleading a cause 
which is alien to your concerns. 

In its January 16, 1945, report, the Com- 
mission guaranteed that the applications of 
educational institutions for television li- 
censes would be treated “‘on an equal basis 
with applications from noneducational ap- 
plicants.” At that time, the Commission 
felt unready to reserve a television band for 
educational use because there seemed to be 
insufficient evidence of an effective interest 
in the use of television by educational in- 
stitutions and systems. My purpose in ap- 
pearing today is to suggest that that con- 
clusion should be reexamined. 

The responsibility of Government to pro- 
tect the public interest at all times is a 
clearly recognized principle, particularly 
so when a new frontier is being opened. 
The shameless exploitation of natural re- 
sources in the opening of the Great West 
has demonstrated the result of governmental 
failure to protect the public interest. 
Mountain ranges denuded of timber and the 
blank openings of abandoned mines are 
mute evidence leading us in a later day 
to wish that governmental action had earlier 
exhibited more foresight. 

Likewise, the concern of the National 
Government in protecting and furthering 
the cause of education goes hack to our 
national beginnings. Even before the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
had been written, the precedent was set. 
In opening the Northwest Territory, the 
Congress of the Confederation adopted an 
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ordinance which reserved part of the pub- 
lic lands for educational purposes, thereby 
establishing a precedent which was fol- 
lowed without deviation in the subsequent 


BECAUSE of the 
est in television and its potential nse 
for educational SCHOOL 
LIFE presents m= full Commissioner 
MeGrath’s testimony before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on 
November 27, 1950. 


widespread inter- 


purposes, 


Presentation of 
Commissioner 


this testimony by the 


marked the opening of hearings be- 
fore the FCC, during which many edu- 
cational organizations and leaders 
urged the setting aside of frequency 
allocations for edueational television 


use in the years alread. 


admission of every one of the States into 
the Union. 


ence between setting aside capital assets 


There is. of course. a differ- 


such as land to endow education and resery- 
ing channels of communication for use by 
educational institutions and systems; but 
both actions rest on the same fundamental 
notion that the public interest is best served 
when the need of the people for universal 
access to good education guides govern- 
mental action. 


Assured of Access 


The point can be sharpened further. 
Education depends upon communication. 
Thoughts and ideas, the material of edu- 
cation, have to be transmitted and dissem- 
inated. In an earlier day, when word-of- 
mouth communication to a visible audience 
was the sole means of reaching a circle of 
listeners, the Bill of Rights forbade the Fed- 
eral Government to abridge the freedom 
of assembly or of speech. With the broad- 
casting of sound, freedom of assembly be- 
came less important educatronally and free- 
dom of speech more important; freedom 
of access to the radio became essential to 
the effective exercise of the right to free- 
dom of speech. If the purpose of democ- 
racy, to secure the universal enlightenment 
of its members, is to be served, education 


must, at all times, be assured of access to 


This 


principle must be recognized in the field of 


the means of mass communication. 


television. 

The highly restricted number of channels 
available for television emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of forehanded action. For example, 
it is unnecessary for the Government to re- 
serve certain printing presses for educa- 
tional use because more presses may always 
be put into operation. Education is as- 
sured of access to the use of the printed 
word because there is no limit to the num- 
ber of presses which may operate. But if 
education's right of access to every means 
of communication is to be recognized and 
applied in the field of television, Govern- 
ment action must now reserve opportunity 
for education because there are only 12 
channels in the very high frequency band. 
In the field of sound broadeasting. the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has al- 
ready recognized the principle I am stress- 
ing here. Jt is my hope that the Commis- 
sion will find some way of recognizing and 
safeguarding the need. and hence the right. 
of the public to have access to television 
broadcasting facilities for education. 

The marked development in the field of 
audio-visual aids the past quarter century 
has witnessed is eloquent evidence that edu- 
cation does move. A steady stream of 
highly effective educational motion pictures 
is now bemg produced, and is being widely 
used at all instructional levels from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school. Film- 
strips, with and without accompanying re- 
cordings, offer a wide variety of instruc- 
These 


accurate 


tional content. deviecs combine 


photographically visual repre- 
sentation with animation to add_ living 
reality, plus verbal content. sound effects. 
and music. And since learning is closely 
dependent upon effort, which in turn ts 
closely associated with intcrest, the use of 
audio-visual aids has become standard prac- 
tice in our schools and colleges. Each suc- 
cessive advance in technology. from the 
lantern slide to sound-on-film. has won its 
way into the teaching process. I know of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Toward Life Adjustment Through “Special Education 


by Elise H. Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


OMETIMES only an emergency reveals 
S untapped resources through which ur- 
gent needs can be met. During World War 
II the Army and the Navy showed what 
it was possible to do, through intensive 
special training units, in teaching illiterate 
and slow-learning young people to become 
fit members of the military forces. War- 
time industries gave a clear demonstration 
of what physically handicapped workers 
could accomplish on the production line. 
Civilian employers found in handicapped 
persons a sorely needed supply of man- 
power. 

Today a similar situation faces us. Man- 
power shortage is threatening again. Low- 
ering the standards of physical and mental 
efficiency for entry into the armed forces has 
been suggested. Industry, business, and 
professions are all calling for men and 
women with the right kind of preparation 
and—what is even more important—with 
the right attitudes of citizenship and service. 

What are the schools—specifically high 
schools—doing to meet such demands? 
What are they doing particularly about the 
boys and girls who are handicapped? How 
are these being prepared to take their places 
in the world’s work as citizens in a demo- 
cratic society? What the high schools are 
doing today will help to determine what 
their students can do tomorrow. 


The Place of ‘‘Special Education” 


There was a time 25 or 30 years ago when 
provisions made for the adjustment of high- 
school programs to meet the requirements 
of handicapped pupils were really “spe- 
cial.” While the need was becoming fairly 
well recognized at that time in elementary 
schools, it was unusual to find special ad- 
justments made on the high-school level for 
students with serious mental limitations, 
crippling conditions, or other marked de- 
viation from what is supposed to be normal. 

Today “special education” is Nation- 
wide and almost world-wide in scope. It 
has come to be a part—in many communi- 
ties an indispensable part—of the total ele- 
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mentary and secondary school program. It 
is not in any sense of the word an auxiliary 
service appended to the program, but part 
and parcel of it. To be sure, it has not 
reached nearly all the children who need it. 
Many boys and girls with seriously defective 
sight or hearing, crippling conditions, men- 
tal retardation, or severe speech defects are 
still struggling along as best they can or 
are dropping out of school because nothing 
is done to help them. Neither do young 
people with special talents or extremely 
high intellectual abilities find the en- 
couragement and help they need. But 
the concern for all exceptional children and 
young people is growing, and, as that con- 
cern becomes deeper, programs become 
more flexible in an increasing number of 
schools. 

In the 10-year period between 1938 and 
1948, the number of exceptional pupils 
enrolled for some form of “special educa- 
tion” in high schools almost doubled. In 
the latter year the total number so reported 
by city school systems was 50,486, and the 
number of cities (of all sizes) reporting 
such provision at least for a minimum num- 
ber of pupils was 325. Reports from in- 
dividual cities in the past 3 years would 
indicate that by 1951 these figures have 
still further materially increased. Yet, 
according to conservative figures, the esti- 
mated total number of exceptional pupils 
that should be so served is almost 10 times 
the number now receiving the special help 
they need. 


Acknowledgment is made to the fol- 
lowing persons and sources of infor- 
mation on programs described in this 
article: Herman R. Goldberg, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Arthur S. Hill, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Leon Mones, Newark, N. J.; 


Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis, Ind.; Leo 
Cain, Flora Daly, and Jerome Roth- 
stein, San Francisco State College, Cal- 
ifornia; and Office of Education Circu- 
lar, No. 269, 1950, on “Why Do Boys 
and Girls Drop Out of School?” 


These developments are quite in accord 
with the repeated emphasis that has been 
placed upon the need of education for all 
American youth. Statistical studies show 
all too clearly that the goal is far from be- 
ing realized. I quote from one of the most 
recent studies, entitled Holding Power and 
Size of High Schools:+ “Well over half 
of all youth either do not enter high school 
or drop out before graduation”; and again 
“Two of every five boys and girls drop 
out after entering high school.” Intel- 
lectual limitations, physical disabilities, 
and emotional frustration or disturbance 
are among the logical causes for leaving 
school. The only way to combat them is to 
provide the “special” educational services 
the boy or the girl needs. 


Life Adjustment Education 


“Special education” in elementary 
schools has attained middle age. It is 
more than 50 years old, and it has grown 
steadily from year to year. In secondary 
schools its growth has had a real impetus 
in recent years through introduction of the 
concept of “life adjustment education.” 
This concept is proving a potent influence 
in bringing about greater flexibility in 
traditional high-school programs and great- 
er emphasis upon the need of providing 
“special” educational services for youth 
who have serious mental, physical, or emo- 
tional problems. For such children, “life 
adjustment education” and “special edu- 
cation” have much incommon. Both would 
offer to the blind, the deaf, the crippled, 
the mentally retarded, the mentally gifted, 
and those with serious personality malad- 
justments the opportunities of a school 
program tailor-made to fit them for adult 
living. 

The content of a recent report on Why 
Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School? 
gives excellent examples of how develop- 
ments in special education for exceptional 
children and youth fit into the program 


1 Holding Power and Size of High Schools. Office of 
Education Cireular No. 322, 1950. p. 19. 
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for life adjustment education, and how the 
two are inextricably interwoven. Limited 
intellectual ability, physical handicaps, and 
emotional instability are cited again and 
again in this report as causes for drop-outs. 
What some schools are reported as doing 
to counteract these through special educa- 
tion is encouraging. 

Oklahoma City reports the inauguration 
of vocational training programs for semi- 
skilled occupations. Some boys who do not 
have the ability to become expert auto 
mechanics are taught simpler operations 
that are within their capacity and that at 
the same time satisfy their urge for 
mechanical activity. 

Richmond, Va., reports a_ high-school 
special class for pupils with I. Q. below 80, 
where students have an opportunity to study 
the practical problems involved in citizen- 
ship, home life, and in getting and holding 
a job. When the class was organized, it 
was thought that the pupils would be leav- 
ing school after 1 year of such a program, 
but they surprised everybody by wanting to 
stay on for further work! 

Newark, N. J., reports that the designa- 
tion of high-school programs and diplomas 
by curriculum has been eliminated. Each 
pupil’s progress is studied as he goes on 
from term to term, and adjustinent is made 
as necessary. A number of special courses 
and classes for pupils with special prob- 
lems are maintained. “These boys and girls 
take full part in our school life, in the 
erchestra, the clubs, and all the extraclass- 


Getting ready for a job with the neighborhood grocer. 
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room activities,” writes the principal of one 
of Newark’s junior high schools in describ- 
ing the program for the mentally retarded. 
“They are never made to feel unwanted or 
rejected. . . . They grow through the so- 
cial life of the school and contribute to the 
social life.” A similar program has been 
begun to a limited extent on the senior 
high-school level. 


Some Other Tailor-Made Programs 


In September 1950, more detailed reports 
came from a number of other cities. Ro- 
chester, N. Y., reported at the beginning of 
the school year that 886 boys and girls were 
receiving specialized educational services in 
regular high schools. More than half of 
these were pupils with serious speech de- 
fects—and who but a stutterer or a lisper 
knows the embarrassment and frustration 
that result from such a handicap! But there 
were also students with crippling condi- 
tions, hearing defects, emotional disturb- 
ances, and serious intellectual limitations. 
In addition, 142 boys were enrolled in a 
special trade school where academic re- 
quirements and tradition are thrown to the 
winds, and the curriculum is entirely re- 
framed in terms of the practicalities of life. 

The Director of Special Education in Ro- 
chester reports also that some mentally re- 
tarded girls coming from special classes in 
elementary schools are eligible for a high- 
school program in either of two secondary 
schools. The curriculum includes practical 
English, community civics, business arith- 


Courtesy, Detroit, Mich., Public Schools. 


metic, and job techniques looking toward 
job placement. 
nately 4 weeks in industry and 4 wecks at 


Each girl spends _alter- 


school, the goal being to have her try out 
five different types of employment before 
she leaves high school. The minimum wage 
is paid. Some of the employment opportu- 
nities that have been open to the girls are in 
packing plants, cafeterias, laundries, hospi- 
tals, retail stores, candy kitchens, and pri- 
vate homes. The teacher of the group is 
assigned half time to guidance functions 
and placement work with industry, in order 
io help bring about the best possible adjust- 
ment on the part of the girls. 

Indianapolis reported, at the beginning 
of this school year, 395 handicapped pupils 
enrolled in special classes in junior high 
school and 309 in 4-year high schools. 
These include the hard of hearing, the par- 
tially seeing, delicate children, crippled, 
speech defective, and mentally retarded 
pupils with intelligence quotients from 
about 50 to 75. The special educational 
services are maintained throughout the 
high-school years. Physically handicapped 
pupils in special classes follow the same 
curriculum as do other children, with a se- 
lection of subject fields suited to their abili- 
ties and with special program adjustments 
and equipment as each physical handicap 
requires. 

For the mentally retarded, curriculum 
modifications place emphasis upon home 
and community living, occupational expe- 
riences, and civic obligations. The extra- 
class activities of the school are open to 
these pupils as their interests suggest. 
Those who continue the work of the special 
classes for the entire period of high school 
receive a certificate of graduation. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, as of September 
1950, there were 409 mentally retarded pu- 
pils enrolled in special classes in junior 
high school and the first year of senior 
high school. A special school for the phys- 
ically handicapped offers junior high-school 
work for the crippled, delicate, and par- 
tially seeing. High-school pupils who are 
home-bound because of a pliysical disability 
carry on their school work by means of 
a two-way telephone service or bedside 
instruction. 

During the last year of junior high school, 
mentally retarded pupils are given the bene- 
fit of guidance and counseling, and also the 
assistance of the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service. Most of them leave school 
for suitable employment at the end of the 


first year of senior high school. However. 
some remain through the twelfth year, and 
full credit is given for the special work they 
have taken. no qualifymg statement ap- 
pearing on their diplomas. 


A Research Project in Progress 


In all of the cities named and in scores 
of others. both large and small, a sincere 
effort is being made to meet the life needs 
of at least some of the children and young 
people who are seriously different or excep- 
tional. Even in a few cities of 10 to 25 
thousand population one finds something 
being done for one or more, exceptional 
pupils who need an adjusted high-school 
program. The fundamental problem that 
they all must solve, individually or to- 
gether, is: What kind of curriculum ex- 
periences in secondary schools will help 
these young people to achieve optimum life 
adjustment ? 

One project, designed to answer this ques- 
tion for the seriously retarded, was set up 
at San Francisco State College in March 
1950 and is planned to run for 2 consecu- 
tive years. Necessary funds have been 
provided by the Rosenberg Foundation. 
Those responsible for the project define its 


inajor objectives as follows: 


To develop. in secondary school situations, 
curriculum materials appropriate to the 
needs, capacities, and interests of men- 
tally retarded students. 

To observe and record data relating to be- 
havior adjustment of these students. 

To evaluate the extent to which satisfactory 
adjustment has been attained through the 
use of curriculum materials and expe- 


riences. 


The study involves approximately 175 
students and 15 classroom teachers in 10 
secondary schools located in 6 geographical 
areas of the State. Urban and rural cen- 
ters are included. Junior and senior high 
schools in high and low socio-economic dis- 
tricts are represented, and even a commu- 
nity college is in the group. 

The students enrolled for the study range 
from 13 to 18 years in chronological age 
and from approximately 50 to 75 in intel- 
ligence quotient. In 8 of the 10 schools, 
special classes are operating on plans which 
provide varying degrees of segregation from 
and association with other students in reg- 
ular classes. In the other two schools, the 


mentally retarded students will remain en- 


ot 


tirely in regular classes, with additional 


counseling and curriculum adjustment 
within the class. 

A common body of information as to 
mental, physical, social, and educational 
development of the pupils is being as- 
sembled. A variety of curriculum expe- 
riences is being developed in terms of local 
In evaluat- 
ing pupil development and adjustment over 
the period of the study, use will be made 
of observation and anecdotal records, so- 


ciograms, case studies, achievement tests, 


school and community needs. 


intelligence tests, and social maturity rat- 
ings. A special advisory committee is work- 
ing with the project staff. 

It is expected that the findings will be 
reported in two sections: (1) A descriptive 
analysis of pupil adjustment effected under 
a specific training program; (2) sugges- 
tions as to curriculum experienees, class- 
room organization, and administrative pro- 
cedures appropriate to the needs of mentally 
retarded students in secondary schools. 
The objective of the entire study is to help 
point the way toward the preparation of 
the mentally retarded to become efficient 
workers and socially minded citizens and 
homemakers. 


Need for Continuing Program 


Such research projects as this are needed 
in every area of “special education” and 
for every group oi exceptional youth, 
whether physically handieapped, mentally 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, or in- 
tellectually gifted. Yet it would be folly 
to think that even the best of programs in 
high school and the most tireless efforts in 
working with adolescents could compensate 
for the lack of appropriate early education. 
“Get them young” is, from an educational 
point of view, particularly important for 
the blind and the deaf and the otherwise 
handicapped child; for thus one can pro- 
mote a sense of social well-being, prevent 
undesirable attitudes and mannerisms pe- 
culiar to the handicap, and build a firm 
foundation for the growth and development 
which is to follow. A continuing program 
of well-planned tailor-made “special edu- 
cation” from early childhood through the 
high-school years is, for exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, the only basis for success- 
And this is but a part— 
a very important part—of a total integrated 


ful adult living. 


12-year educational program directed to- 
ward life adjustment for every youth. 


Off the Rostrum— 
Off the Press 


oe 
. 


. Young citizens need to develop the 
habit of keeping informed, of weighing evi- 
dence, and of reaehing decisions in the light 
of such evidence. . . .” 

— Howard R. Anderson, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in address before the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Minneapolis, Minn., No- 


vember 23, 1950. 
kk & 


“The task we face is a difficult one—to 
strike a proper balance between normal 
education and emergency training—to pro- 
vide adequaie services for defense, without 
endangering that which we are trying to 
detendas ...” 


Henry H. Armsby, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Federal 
address before the Division of Engineering, Asso- 


Security Agency, in 


ciation of Land-Grant Celleges and Universities, 
November 14, 1950, in Washington, D. C. 
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. . . We wish to have assurance that the 
dentist is not a mere silversmith or gold- 
smith. In short, we want him to recognize 
that he is dealing with a human being; that 
he treats disease and its results; that by in- 
telligent action he can help prevent disease 
or relard or stop the progress of disease; 
that by unintelligent action he may be the 
means of initiating a pathologic proc- 


ce 
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ess... 
—tLloyd E. Blauch, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, in 
paper read at the University of Oregon Dental 
School Seminar on Dental Teaching, Portland, Oreg., 
September 11-14, 1950. 


kkk 
“The development of counseling skills in 
increasing numbers of the faculty should. in 
the long run, result in better instruction 
and a more vital institutional attitude. . .” 
—Willard W. Blaesser, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
in address at Conference on General Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla., Novem- 


ber 20-22, 1950. 
kkk 


“The great objective of conservation edu- 
cation is the betterment of human welfare 
through the development of social groups 
and individual citizens with attitudes, hab- 
its, and patterns of behavior that make 
conservation ‘a way of living.’ .. .” 

—Halene Hatcher, Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Office of Education, Federal Se- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Acts of the 8Ist Congress—Second Session 


Relating to Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


HILE THE responsibility for admin- 
W istering and supporting education in 
the United States is principally a State and 
local function, an increasing number of leg- 
islative measures affecting education are in- 
troduced in each session of the Congress. 
Although comparatively few of these pro- 
posals become law, they testify to the active 
national interest in education. 

Presented here is a résumé of outstand- 
ing provisions of the principal acts of the 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, which 
relate to education. No attempt is made 
to include all operative provisions of the 
acts reported or to include those enact- 
ments which may relate to education only 
indirectly. 

Copies of the Public Laws reviewed in 
this article may, as a rule, be obtained by 
writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


National Survey of School 
Building Facilities 


Public Law 815 (approved 9/23/50) .— 
Title I of this act authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 to assist the States to 
inventory their existing school facilities, to 
survey their needs for the construction of 
additional facilities in relation to distribu- 
tion of school population, to develop State 
plans for school construction programs, 
and to study the adequacy of State and 
local resources available to meet school 
facility requirements. 

The administration of this title is vested 
in the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation who shall approve any application 
for funds for carrying out the purposes 
above stated, “if such application— 

“(1) designates the State educational 


agency ... as the sole agency for car- 
rying out such purposes; 


“(2) provides for making an inventory 
and survey . . . containing information 
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requested by the Commissioner. and for 
developing a State program [for school! 
construction] ... 


“(3) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to 
time reasonably require. and, to assure 
verification of such reports, give the 
Commissioner, upon request, access to 
the records upon which such information 
is based.” 

Of the sums appropriated pursuant to 
title I, $150.000 shall be allotted by the 
Commissioner to the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands according to their respective 
needs and upon the basis of agreements 
made with their respective chief educational 
authorities, and the remainder shall be al- 
lotted to the States in the same proportions 
as their respective school-age populations 
bear to the total school-age population of 
such other States. except that the allotment 
to any State shall not be tess than $10,000. 
States and Territories are required to match 
Federal funds on a 50-50 basis for carrying 
out the purposes of title I. 


Education in Areas Affected 
by Federal Activities 


Federal Funds for Constructing School 
Building Facilities, Public Law &15 (ap- 
proved Sept. 23, 1950) —Title II of this act 
authorizes the use of Federal funds to assist 
local school agencies in bearing the cost of 
constructing school facilities where Federal 
activities have increased the need for school 
buildings. 

This title includes specific conditions un- 
der which aid for school facilities are avail- 
able in behalf of children residing on Fed- 
eral property, and/or children of Federal 
employees, and children whose attendance 
otherwise results from Federal activities. 
The conditions upon which Federal assist- 


ance may be granted are based principally 


upon the number and percentage imcrease 
of pupils in average daily attendance. Un- 
der certain conditions school districts, 
which have provided school facilities for 
children for whose education contributions 
are provided in the act. may be entitled to 
reimbursement from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Ii case of children who reside on Fed- 
eral property, if no State or local tax rev- 
enues nay be expended for free public edu- 
cation; or, if in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, no 
local school district is able to provide suit- 
able free public education for such chil- 
dren, then the Commissioner shall make 
such arrangements for constructing or 
otherwise providing the necessary school 
facilities for such children. 

In the administration of title II of this 
act the Commissioner of Education may, 
pursuant to proper agreement with another 
appropriate Federal agency. “utilize the 
facilities and services” of any Federal 
agency and may delegate the performance 
of any of his functions to any officer of such 
agency. 

All applications for school facilities as- 
sistance under this title shall be submitted 
by the local school districts through their 
appropriate State educational agency and 
filed with the Coimmissioner of Education 
prior to July 1, 1952. 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
Public Law 815. the Congress appropriated 
(Public Law 843) $24,500,000, and “in ad- 
dition contracts may be entered into not to 
exceed $25,000,000.” Out of the first-men- 
tioned amount. $3.000.000 has been budg- 
eted for a Nation-wide survey of public 
elementary and secondary school building 
facilities. The balance of the appropria- 
tion plus the contract authority has been 
budgeted for school construction in fed- 
erally affected areas. 


(Continued on page 60) 


Universal Declaration of Hum 


In the Elementary 


Can Children and Youth L 


School 


by Wilhelmina Hill, Specialist in Social Science, and Helen Kk. Mackintosh, 


Chief, Instructional Problems—Elementary 


AN THE Universal Declaration of Hu- 
C man Rights have any meaning for chil- 
The 

answer is, “Yes,” but success in teaching 
about this great human document depends 
upon each individual teacher for whom it 
must have a personal meaning. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to help children 
experience rather than merely verbalize 
about human rights. Every day in every 
classroom there are opportunities for 
. teacher and children to realize good human 
relations, provided the teacher recognizes 


dren of elementary school age? 


such situations and uses them wisely. 

Young children of primary school age 
are usually more dependent upon the 
teacher or parents than older children and 
take their behavior cues from the attitudes 
of grown-ups. It is therefore highly im- 
portant that adults show that they value 
every child and respect his rights as an 
individual. 

In the early school years the teacher will 
keep in mind those articles in the Declara- 
tion that stress the rights of the individual 
(1) as a person, (2) as a pupil, and (3) 
as a member of a family group. She can 
give emphasis to such activities as getting 
along together in the classroom when chil- 
dren use toys and materials. If Bobbie 
in the kindergarten has the toy truck first, 
does Bill have the right to take it because 
he wants it? Does Bobbie have the right 
to keep the truck for a whole play period, 
if there is only one truck in the room? 
Does first-grade Mary have the right to 
out-talk children in the group who do not 
think as quickly as she does? Does June 
in the third grade have the right to loiter 
on the way home from school so that she 
is an hour late reaching home, while her 


56 


mother, who has a new baby, is worried 
because she does not arrive? These are the 
kinds of problems that may be worked out 
with children individually or with their 
group, depending upon the situation. The 
teacher must deal wisely with every situa- 
tion involving human relationships during 
the school day. Then at some point, she 
can tie together a number of such experi- 
ences as those described and help children 
to generalize with regard to human rights. 

In intermediate and upper grades, chil- 
dren should become acquainted with the ac- 
tual document of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. They may see it in the 
form of a poster, pamphlet, or magazine 
reproduction, which is displayed and to 
which attention is called when an appro- 
priate situation arises that is meaningful to 
the children themselves. 

Pupils may learn about some of the prob- 
lems and difficulties encountered in writing 
a Declaration which would have a com- 
mon meaning to the people of the world. 
Eleanor Roosevelt has pointed out some of 
the language difficulties and other problems, 
such as differences in cultural background 
and customs, encountered by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, of which she is 
chairman. Children in the intermediate 
and upper grades may listen to a brief cut- 
ting from a record or recording on the Dec- 
laration and be asked what the words mean 
to them in terms of experiences they have 
had; what they would mean to a boy or 
girl in Liberia, in the Philippines, or in 
France. A recording may be made of their 
discussion, and then be played back for fur- 
ther discussion. 

While it is desirable that pupils become 
familiar with the Declaration as a whole, 


the first study of its articles might well be 
of those for which they have a basis of un- 
derstanding through their own experiences. 
Boys and girls can understand article 17 
concerning property rights and article 24 
about the right to rest and leisure. More 
mature pupils may study the meaning and 
application of such articles as 15 about the 
right to a nationality, and 29 on duties to 
the community in which human rights are 
accepted as belonging to everyone. Does 
money left lying on a desk or dropped on 
the cloakroom floor belong to the finder? 
Does Dad, who works in an industrial plant, 
get two weeks’ vacation with pay so the 
family can take a trip together? Are chil- 
dren entitled to the fun of smashing school- 
house windows at Hallowe’en? Though 
every child born in this country is a citizen 
of the United States, how many nationality 
groups are represented in his family tree? 

Such questions should stimulate the 
teacher to take an inventory of her school 
day to see how many situations offer the 
opportunity to point up the very heart of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a part of everyday living. 
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ights 


n lis Meaning? 


It would be very helpful if young people now in school could study 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as it was accepted by the 


General Assembly in 1948 in Paris. 


This would give them an idea of 


what the peoples of the world would like to see as an ultimate goal in 


thinking. 


In the Secondary School 


by Howard Cummings, Specialist in Government and Economics, and 


Howard Anderson, Chief, Instructional Problems—Secondary 


N DECEMBER 19, 1948, the General 
0 Assembly of the United Nations passed 
and proclaimed a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. The spirit of the dec- 
laration is familiar to Americans, but a 
study of the document is necessary to un- 
derstand the full scope of the subjects with 
which it deals. Moreover, there is always 
the problem of translating principles which 
are accepted into behavior consistent with 
these principles. This problem is being 
dealt with daily in the high schools of Amer- 
ica. In order to make clear how experiences 
in the everyday life of pupils may be used 
as a basis for developing the principles set 
forth in the new declaration let us take a 
look at Central High School. 

The pupils at Central High School are di- 
vided into cliques. Membership in these 
groups is by invitation, and many pupils 
are left out. The principal has asked the 
pupils to give up the practice of organizing 
exclusive clubs and secret societies. He 
holds that such clubs contribute little to the 
life of the school, and points out that they 
make many pupils unhappy. The club 
members refuse to give up their societies. 
This is a free country, they reply. Freedom 
means that one has the right to choose his 
friends and to carry on activities with them 
so long as the public order is not disturbed. 
In the controversy at Central High two hu- 
man rights are involved: Freedom of as- 
sociation and the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. The principal and the pupils 
are not in agreement as to the relative im- 
portance of each. 

This is not the only issue in human rights 
which is debated at Central High. Pupils 
must eat lunch at the school cafeteria and 
they may not leave the building and grounds 
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during the lunch hour. This arrangement 
is for their own protection says the prin- 
cipal. The neighborhood lunchrooms are 
insanitary, and if students use their cars 
in driving to lunch there is danger of se- 
rious accidents. But many pupils ignore 
this line of reasoning and argue that one 
should be free to choose his eating place. 
There is no end to the list of questions 
which are discussed: Should every pupil be 
required to take certain courses ? 
iors have the right to special privileges? 
Should sophomores have the right to haze 
freshmen? Should school parties be so ex- 
pensive that many pupils cannot attend? 
Does a good athlete have a right to refuse 
to play on the school team if he wants to 
spend the time taking private music lessons? 
Central High School pupils have a great 
deal of freedom but problems relating to the 
rights and duties are not solved auto- 
matically by the free atmosphere of the 
school. Teachers and pupils try to think 
through the problems which arise and find 
The ideal solution is one where 


Do sen- 


a solution. 
all agree. Compromises are made if con- 
sensus cannot be reached. Rarely does some 
one in authority settle a problem by “laying 


down the law.” 


Less rarely do the pupils 
“fight it out” in open conflict. The general 
principle upon which the school operates 
has never been stated. If it were, it would 
read something like article 29, section 2, of 
The Universal Declaration 


Rights: 
“Everyone shall be subject only to such 


of Human 


limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 


human rights and freedoms, and would therefore point up to them 


what must be accomplished at home in order to be in line with world 


Tawi fro tele 


of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society.” 

In America some human rights have been 
established so long that the people who 
enjoy them do not realize that they were 
Central High 
School is built upon the principles stated 


gained after a long struggle. 


in article 26 of the declaration which states: 
“Everyone has the right to education . . . 
technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available . . . educa- 
tion shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality...” Edu- 
cation in America was not always free. 
The decision to provide free elementary 
education was made only about a hundred 
years ago. American communities have 
gone beyond the call of the declaration, 
which asks for free education “at least in 
the elementary fundamental stages.” In 
the United States, high school and, in some 
cominunities, college education is free. 
The declaration further states that one 
of the aims shall be to 
strengthen respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. How can this be 
done at Central High School? Or perhaps 
there is no need to do it because the pupils 
of Central High School have grown up in 
a democratic atmosphere where respect for 


of education 


human rights is learned as a part of normal 
daily living? 

It is always dangerous to assume that 
specific understandings are the probable 
outcomes of unplanned life experiences. 
Americans have seen human rights dis- 
appear from enough countries where they 
were once respected to realize the tremen- 
dous difference which their observance or 
nonobservance makes in the life of a people. 
One need not read the history of seventeenth 


oF 


century England to reconstruct a picture of 
society which demanded a Bill of Rights 
to protect its members from tyranny, of 
eighteenth century America to understand 
the grievances which called forth the Dec- 
laration of Independence, or of eighteenth 
century France to know the tyranny which 
called forth the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 


struggle for human rights has been made 


In our day the story of the 


more dramatic by the disappearance of 
these rights in countries where they were 
once established. Americans are coming 
to realize that there are many countries 
where democratic human rights have never 
existed. Even without the perspective of 
history, Americans now sense that human 
rights have been won by struggle and are 
maintained by eternal vigilance. In a 
matter which lies so close to the general 
welfare of all as does an understanding of 
and personal commitment to democratic 
human rights, can the Nation’s schools put 
their trust in the vagaries of chance 
learning? 

What then should be the 


planned learning experiences which will 


nature of 


lead to personal commitments to uphold 
and observe human rights for oneself and 
for others? We may begin with the dic- 
tum: Never underestimate man’s intelli- 
gence; never overestimate the amount of in- 
formation he has. The following areas of 
living are covered in the Declaration of 
Human Rights: 

1. Rights as a person. 

2. Rights as a member of a family. 
. Rights to education, 
. Rights as a worker. 
. Rights in court. 


Dor & 


Rights in deciding where one shall 


7. Rights to hold property. 
8. Rights to 
ideas. 
The following steps are suggested for 


receive and advocate 


studying the declaration: 

1. Read the document carefully and list 
the rights described in it under the areas 
of living outlined above. 

2. Which of the rights described in the 
document are of most value to each indi- 
The right 


to an education might seem of little value 


vidual member of the class? 


to a boy waiting impatiently for his six- 
teenth birthday when the law will permit 
him to quit school. Or the boy who has 
little interest at the moment in information 


and ideas might not place a high value 
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on his right “to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas.” 

3. What would life in this community be 
like if we did not have these rights? The 
answer to this question will suggest the 
conditions of life in those parts of the world 
where human rights have ceased to be, or 
have never been recognized. 

4. To what extent is each one of these 
human rights accepted as an inalienable 
right in our community ? 

3. To what extent are human rights 
valued, observed, and defended in our 
school and community ? 

Religious leaders, philosophers, and 
democratic statesmen have always con- 
ceived of human rights as inalienable and 
They viewed them as the nat- 
ural birthright of all men in all places 
and held that they could neither be given 
nor taken away by states or other institu- 
tions of society. The history of the growth 
of human rights has been the greatest story 
of western civilization. Devotion to the 
principles of human rights may be increased 
when the long struggle which has preceded 
the writing of a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is understood. 


universal. 


TELEVISION FOR EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 51) 


no reputable educator who questions the 
superior effectiveness of teaching which 
makes judicious use of audio-visual aids. 

It is, of course, true that basic instruc- 
tional content has to be expressed in words, 
printed or oral. But everything which 
sharpens the meaning of the spoken or writ- 
ten word greatly facilitates the learning 
process. For example, a teacher might de- 
scribe a cuttlefish as being very much like 
a squid except that it is larger and has no 
calcified internal shell. That is a very con- 
cise description; but it assumes that the 
student has already seen a squid, or a good 
picture of one; and unless the concept of a 
“calcified internal shell” is reasonably clear 
to him, the student is not likely to walk out 
of the classroom and recognize the first 
cuttlefish he meets or be able to distin- 
guish it from a squid. 

Education continues to rely primarily 


The 


important intellectual processes of analysis, 


on the use of language. more 
synthesis, invention, and projection operate 
chiefly with the use of verbal symbols. I 
am using verbal symbols to convey mean- 


ings to the Commission at this moment. 


But the effectiveness of the symbols I am 
using depends in no small part upon the 
fact that the members of the Commission 
are already possessed of a full background 
of general and technical knowledge into 
which they quickly fit what I say. If, in- 
stead, I were talking to high-school fresh- 
men, I could not use the words “very high 
frequency band” without stopping to give 
those words specific content. Yet, if, as I 
spoke, the high-school freshman saw be- 
fore him a schematic chart representing the 
whole series of frequency bands and their 
use, several hours of laborious instruction 
could be condensed into a few minutes of 
intensive and pleasurable learning. 

From this perspective, I make one com- 
ment on the comparative importance of 
sound broadcasting and of television for 
educational purposes. The principal limi- 
tation of the radio for educational purposes 
lies precisely in the fact that it is limited 
solely to sound. As an amplification, en- 
richment, or expansion of the instructor’s 
effort, radio’s spoken word is excellent. 
With the round-table discussion or effec- 
tively dramatized presentation, radio adds 
new effectiveness to verbal instruction. It 
brings variety and new dimensions of im- 
portance to the student’s experience. | 
would in no way minimize the importance 
of radio as an educational device, and I 
would demur strongly if it were suggested 
that the educational potential of sound 
broadcasting is unimportant. At the same 
time, this serves only to emphasize the 
much greater potential importance of tele- 
vision broadcasting for educational pur- 
poses. Where radio uses only the ears, tele- 
vision uses both ears and eyes. Television’s 
potential advantage over radio appears to 
be as great as sound-on-film over the silent 
motion picture. 

The contrast may be extended. Just as 
radio has the great advantage of timeliness 
and immediacy over the phonograph, so 
television has this same advantage over the 
sound film. For some teaching situations, 
a library of recordings (say, of great 
music) is preferable to the radio because 
the things to be taught are not related to 
immediate moments of the passing parade 
of history. In such situations, the sound 
film is likewise highly usable. But just 
as the radio makes a contribution to edu- 
cation which the phonograph cannot make, 
so, too, television serves a purpose which 
the sound film can never accomplish. Time- 
liness is an element of interest which. in 
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the audio-visual field, can be served by 
television and only by television. 

As I have said, television, like radio, has 
the advantage of timeliness and immediacy. 
Like motion-picture films it combines photo- 
graphically accurate visual representations 
with animation to give living reality to the 
subject. But television’s great contribu- 
tion to education will be the combination 
of these advantages of timeliness, im- 
mediacy, and realism in one medium plus 
its ability to reach people without requiring 
While in- 


stitutional use of television for educational 


their assembly in a classroom. 


purposes should not be minimized and 
should be very substantial. its anticipated 
use in community or extension education 
should be even greater. 

These considerations lead me to suggest 
that it is vital to the continuous improve- 
ment of public education that every school 
system and college competent to produce 
educational television programs and finan- 
cially able to construct and operate a station 
be assured that. when the time comes that 
it is ready to start construction of a tele- 
vision broadcast station, a suitable locally 
usable transmitting frequency will be 
available. 


Firm Government Action 


It is my belief that there is only one way 
to insure this desirable result: Firm Gov- 
ernment action now to protect the future. 
It cannot be concluded from the present 
showing that access of educational institu- 
tions and systems to television channels 
should, for the future, be left to the acci- 
dents of competitive bidding between edu- 
cational and conimercial interests. History 
clearly demonstrates that the opening of a 
new frontier calls for a wise balance be- 
tween the stimulus of private development 
and the permanent safeguarding of the 
public interest. I do not believe that it 
can be demonstrated that the public inter- 
est can be served best by permitting 
the entire field of television to be pre- 
empted for private and commercial pur- 
poses. The Federal Government has a clear 
responsibility to protect the future by hold- 
ing open a modest opportunity in television 
for education. In view of what I have said, 
the present financial ability of educational 
institutions to build and operate television 
stations should not be considered decisive 
of the issue before the Commission. 

Development of means and methods of 


instruction is and should be a gradual 
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Even if innovations in educational 
substantial 


process. 
instruction on a scale are 
financially feasible, educators cannot in 
good conscience experiment with the minds 
and lives of large numbers of American 
children by instituting such changes before 


Ed- 


ucators, and those who are respousible for 


they have been proven to be effective. 


financing of education. must plan and 
operate in terms of decades and generations 
rather than in terms of months or weeks. 
Even after an educational method has been 
accepted by the profession, the task remains 
of convincing the general public who must 
finance the innovation. Personnel must 
then be trained to apply the new methods 
cr means of instruction. This process may 
be slow, but it does have the advantage of 
proceeding on a surer footing. 

The fact that it takes a great deal of time 
to develop new means of instruction places 
educational institutions at a competitive dis- 
advantage with commercial interests when- 
ever the two begin to bid for access to 
facilities which are limited. Business enter- 
prises enjoy the advantage of being able 
to move much more quickly than educa- 
tional institutions in matters of this kind. 
This means that, if education is to make 
any use of any new medium of mass com- 
munication such as television. where the 
opportunities are strictly limited by the 
number of channels open in any particular 
broadcast area. Government must reserve 
that opportunity against the day of effective 
I believe that evi- 


dence to be presented at this hearing will 


educational demand. 


clearly establish that the leading educators 
of the country believe that television broad- 
casting is an appropriate and even neces- 
sary educational medium. It, therefore, 
becomes the obligation of the Government 
to take such action as will assure the edu- 
cational institutions and systems that they 
will be given adequate opportunity to plan, 
construct. and operate television stations. 
The experience of educators with radio 
reinforces the case for the educational use 
of television. In the early days of educa- 
tional broadcasting of sound. a few hours a 
week provided about all the air time the 
average city school system or college could 
use to advantage. Over the years, however, 
the experience of educators in using radio 
under commercial management has brought 
unfavorable developments of which this 
Commission is fully aware. On the one 
hand, educational plans call for the pro- 


duction of more and more programs with 


specific content, beamed at particular audi- 
ences, for special purposes. At the same 
time. commercial stations have been con- 
fronted with increasingly sharp competition 
for audiences. Moreover, educational plans 
frequently call for the development of in- 
tegrated series of broadcasts. The man- 
agers and owners of commercial stations 
have, quite naturally I think. exhibited some 
reluctance to meet these increasing demands 
The 
better the programs became for specific edu- 
cational purposes. the more likely they were 
to jeopardize the sales value of the commer- 
cial station’s time by limiting audience ap- 
Inevitably. educators and commer- 


of education for broadeast time. 


peal. 
cial producers have pursued conflicting and 
increasingly incompatible objectives in pro- 
gramming. As educational demand _ for 
radio time increases, the time available for 
educational broadcasts on commercial sta- 
tions decreases. Only the opening up of 
the frequency-modulation band has_per- 
mitted an easing of this situation through 
the reservation of a series of channels in 
the FM band exclusively for educational 


broadcasting purposes. 


Substantial Growth 


There are now over 100 educational radio 
stations about evenly divided between uni- 
versities and public school systems. Be- 
fore the advent of FM, there were only 30 
such stations. The more than 70 new ones 
represent substantial growth. Already one 
college-owned TV station is in operation, 
several others are actively engaged in plan- 
uing stations. and some 50 others have evi- 


2 . ° 
denced their interest in establishing such 


stations. 

In view of the greater costs of television 
installation and operation, the financial 
pressures on television station owners will 
be correspondingly greater. Any educator 
who has tried to get air time on a network 
radio staticn for a local school system or 
college will testify that it is next to impos- 
sible to get regular recurring broadcast 
time at hours most suitable for educational 
use. Therefore. we may expect commer- 
cial television station owncrs to be no less 
solicitous of their competitive audience ap- 
peal than sound broadcasters have been. 

Television may he too costly at present to 
make it readily usable by the great major- 
ity of the institutions of higher education 
or public school systems, each acting inde- 
pendently. Cooperative programming by 
two or more educational institutions over a 


single station appears to be one possible an- 
swer to the present difficulty. 

Reflecting a realistic estimate of the im- 
mediate probabilities of educational tele- 
vision development, we suggest that it will 
probably be an adequate safeguard of the 
public interest in educational broadcasting 
to reserve one channel in the very high fre- 
quency band for educational purposes in 
each broadcast area in which the total num- 
ber of usable channels has not already been 
assigned. Furthermore, the application by 
an educational institution for an unassigned 
commercial channel should be given pref- 
erential consideration by the Commission 
if the applicant can give reasonable assur- 
ance of present ability to provide a con- 
structive educational program service. In 
those areas in which all usable channels are 
presently assigned for commercial purposes, 
the Commission is faced with a real prob- 
lem in providing a locally usable very high 
frequency channel for assignment to edu- 
cational institutions. 

A more nearly comprehensive answer to 
the problem may possibly be found if and 
when actual television broadcast service in 
the ultrahigh-frequency band is established. 
If the public interest is to be served, allo- 
cation of the necessary channels in this 
band should be made and announced 
promptly so that, as the ultrahigh-frequency 
television broadcasting begins to open up, 
every school system or college which is 
financially able to construct and operate 
its own educational television broadcasting 
station, will be able to find a locally assign- 
able operating frequency. 


Two Recommendations 


To safeguard the public interest, and to 
protect a great new medium of communica- 
tion from being closed to the forces of edu- 
cation, which depend completely upon 
communication for their freedom, I, there- 
fore, urge the Commission to give serious 
consideration to two recommendations: (1) 
That for the immediate situation, the Com- 
mission, in making all future assignments 
in the very high-frequency band, save at 
least one locally available and usable tele- 
vision broadcast frequency in each broad- 
cast area for assignment, exclusively, to 
educational stations applicants; and (2) 
that an adequate number of channels in the 
ultrahigh-frequency band be set aside for 
assignment to educational stations against 
the day when broadcasting in that band 
begins. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


Federal Funds for School Operating Ex- 
penses, Public Law 874 (approved Sept. 
30, 1950).—This act authorized for the 
fiscal year 1951 and 3 succeeding years 
Federal assistance for current operating 
expenses to local school districts [“‘local 
educational agencies”| upon which the 
United States has placed financial burdens 
by reason of the fact that— 


“(1) the revenues available to such agen- 
cies from local sources have been reduced 
as the result of the acquisition of real 
property by the United States; or 


“(2) such agencies provide education for 
children residing on Federal property ; 
or 


“(3) such agencies provide education for 
children whose parents are employed on 
Federal property; or 


“(4) there has been a sudden and substan- 
tial increase in school attendance as the 
result of Federal activities.” 


Certain specific conditions are enumer- 
ated as a basis for eligibility of a school 
district for assistance with respect to each 
of the categories mentioned above. 

The administration of this act is vested 
in the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who is empowered “to make such 
regulations and perform such other func- 
tions as he finds necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act.” Responsibility is 
placed upon the Commissioner, after con- 
sultation with appropriate State and local 
educational agencies, for determining, in 
conformity with the provisions of the act, 
what local school districts are eligible for 
Federal assistance and_ the 
amounts thereof. 

The act requires that all applications 
from local school districts for Federal aid 
be submitted through the respective State 
educational agency and filed in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, 
which applications shall give adequate as- 
surance that the local educational agency 
will submit such reports as the Commis- 
sioner may reasonably require to determine 
the amount to which such agency is entitled. 


respective 


Payments of Federal funds to assist any lo- 
cal school district, upon certification by the 
Commissioner of Education, are to be 
made quarterly to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall pay to the local edu- 
cational agency in accordance with said 
certification. 


This act provides that if no tax revenue 
of a State or a local school district may 
be expended for children who reside on 
Federal property, or “if it is the judgment 
of the Commissioner,” after consultation 
with the appropriate State educational 
agency, that no local educational agency is 
able to provide suitable free public edu- 
cation for children who reside on Federal 
property, the Commissioner shall make ar- 
rangements (other than for capital outlay) 
as may be necessary to provide free public 
education for such children. 

For the purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, the Commissioner of 
Education is authorized, pursuant to proper 
agreement with any other Federal agency, 
to utilize the services and facilities of such 
agency, and, when he deems it necessary or 
appropriate, to delegate to any officer 
thereof the function under section 6 of mak- 
ing arrangements for providing free public 
education to children residing on Federal 
property. 

In the administration of this act it is 
specifically stipulated that “no department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the personnel, cur- 
riculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system of any local or 
State educational agency.” 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
Public Law 874, Congress appropriated 
[Public Law 843] $23,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951. 


Higher Educational Institutions 


Public Law 475 (approved April 20, 
1950) .—This act, known as the “Housing 
Act of 1950,” includes, among other things, 
assistance to educational institutions in pro- 
viding housing facilities for their students 
and authorizes the Administrator of Fed- 
eral Housing to make loans to such insti- 
tutions for construction of such housing 
under certain conditions. 


National Science Foundation 


Public Law 507 (approved May 10, 
1950) .—This law is cited as the “National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950,” designed 
to promote the progress of science, to ad- 
vance the national health, prosperity, and 
welfare, and secure the national defense. 
It establishes in the Executive Branch of 
the Government an independent agency 
under the direction of a National Science 
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Board consisting of 24 members and a 
Director, all of whom shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, among other things, is 
authorized to award, within the limit of 
funds available specifically therefor, schol- 
arships and graduate fellowships for sci- 
entific study or scientific work in the math- 
ematical, physical, medical, biological, 
engineering, and other sciences at accredited 
nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign 
institutions of higher education selected by 
the recipient of such aid. for stated periods 
of time. Persons so selected for scholar- 
ships and fellowships shall be citizens of the 
United States and selected on the basis of 
ability. 


Veterans Education 


Public Law 456 (approved March 10, 
1950) —Extended the period for which em- 
ployees of the Veterans Administration 
may be detailed for technical training in 
the fields of medical education, research, 
and relative sciences and occupations, and 
their proficiency in medical administrative 
techniques which will contribute to the med- 
ical care and training of veterans. 

Public Law 571 (approved June 23, 
1950).—This act provides that in the com- 
putation of estimated cost of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction of vet- 
erans in any college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts no reduction shall be made by 
reason of any payments to such college 
from funds made available pursuant to the 
Land-Grant College Act of July 2, 1862, 
and acts supplementary thereto. It further 
provides that in computing cost of teaching 
personnel and materials for instruction of 
veterans in nonprofit educational institu- 
tions, no reduction shall be made by reason 
of any payment to such institution from 
State or local public funds or from private 
endowments or other income from non- 
public sources. 

Public Law 610 (approved July 13, 
1950) —Clarifies the educational rights 
and privileges of veterans under Title II 
of the Veterans Readjustinent Act (Public 
Law 346, 78th Cong., approved June 22, 
1944), and also establishes certain stand- 
ards governing the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs in the approval of schools 
and courses for the purpose of training vet- 
erans. This act stipulates that “no regu- 
lation or other purported construction of 
Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
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Act of 1944 shall be deemed consistent 
therewith which denies or is designed to 
deny to any eligible person, or limit any 
eligible person in his right to select such 
course or courses as he may desire, dur- 
ing the full period of his entitlement or re- 
maining part thereof, in any approved edu- 
cational or training institution, whether 
such courses are full-time, part-time or cor- 
respondence courses,” subject, however, to 
certain exceptions. 

Public Law 610, among other things, 
also provides that: 

1. The Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
shall, except under certain conditious, dis- 
approve a course in any institution other 
than a public or other tax-supported school 
which has been in operation for a period of 
less than 1 year immediately prior to the 
date of enrollment. 

2. The Administrator may for reason sat- 
isfactory to him disapprove a change of 
course of instruction and may discontinue 
any course of education or training if he 
finds that the conduct or progress of such 
person (veteran) is unsatisfactory. 

3. The Administrator shall refuse ap- 
proval to certain courses which are avo- 
cational or 
Courses such as the following shall be pre- 


recreational in character. 
sumed to be of such character: Dancing, 
photography, bartending, personality de- 
velopment, horseback riding, swimming, 
cle: 


Vocational Education 


Public Law 462 (approved March 18, 
1950) .—Extends the benefits of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 to the Virgin 
Islands upon substantially the same terms 
and conditions as to any of the States. 

Public Law 740 (approved August 
30, 1950).—Grants to the Future Farmers 
of America a Federal charter. Among the 
objects and purposes of the corporation 
are the following: 

1. To create, foster, and assist subsidiary 
chapters composed of students and for- 
mer students of vocational agriculture in 
public schools qualifying for Federal reim- 
bursement under the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act and acts supplemecn- 
tary thereto. 

2. To develop character, train for useful 
citizenship, foster patriotism, and develop 
aggressive rural and agricultural leadership. 

3. To create and nurture a love of coun- 
try life. 

4. To encourage the practice of thrift. 


Alaska and the District of Columbia 


Public Law 727 (approved August 23, 
1950).—Directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain abandoned school 
properties in the Territory of Alaska to 
local school districts. 

Public Law 744 (approved August 31, 
1950) —Governs the disposal of materials 
from school section lands in 
Alaska and the disposition of the proceeds 


reserved 


therefrom. 

Public Law 588 (approved June 30, 
1950.)—Continues “until June 30, 1953, 
and no longer.” nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day care of school-age and 
under-school-age children in the District 
of Columbia with certain amendments of 
the original Act. 

Public Law 698 (approved August 16, 
1950.)—Authorizes the establishment of 
an educational agency for surplus property 
within the Government of the District of 
Columbia under the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, to carry out in the 
District the “State functions contemplated” 
by the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of June 30, 1949, Public 
Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. 


ROSTRUM AND PRESS 


(Continued from page 54) 


curity Agency, before the Social Studies Section of 


the Middle Tennessee Educational Association, 


Nashville, Tenn., October 20, 1950. 
kk * 

“How much time have we? Almost none, 
of course, for those young people at the 
age of induction, or about to leave school, 
or to be graduated. Yet some of these 
knowledges. skills, and attitudes will be 
more valuable as they are learned gradually 
and become part of the conditioning of each 
boy orsirl’.;.” 

—Harry A. Jager, Division of Vocational Education, 
Office of Education, 


article, The School and Its Counselor in These Times, 
prepared for the January 1951 


Federal Security Agency, in 


issue of Occupa- 
tions, The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


xk * 


“., . Education has made improvements in 
methods of working just as other profes- 
sions have made improvements in their 
skills and technics. You can’t do today’s 
job with yesterday’s tools and be in business 
tomorrow.” 

—Helen K. Mackintosh, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
We Are Teaching the 
Three R’s, appearing in the NEA Journal, November 
1950 issue. 


curity Agency, in article, 


GI 


5° 5c Education for the Nation's Defense—IV 5° 3‘: 


HERE HAVE BEEN many reports in 
eo months concerning difhiculties in 
obtaining matcrials for the completion of 
school construction now under way and in 
awarding new contracts for school build- 
ings. and the Office of Education has had 
pumerous requests for information about 
what is being done to prevent further short- 
ages. Because of these uncertainties. a 
committee of educators called on Admin- 
istrator William H. Harrison of the Na- 
tional Production Authority on November 
27 to present to him information concerning 
these difficulties and to determine. if pos- 
sible. whether there is any prospect of an 
immediate improvement in this situation. 
Mr. Harrison pointed out that at present the 
only priorities being granted are for defense- 
related activities and he indicated that it was 
the expectation of the National Production 
Authority that general cut-backs in certain 
tvpes of production and the prohibiting of 
onessential construction would allow suth- 
cient materials for all essential civilian ac- 
tivities. He indicated that the imposition 
of any controls regardless of the system 
would cause many temporary dislocations 
and that it would require several months for 
sufficient adjustment to take place to de- 
termine whether the plan will work as 
anticipated. He also stated that he de- 
sired to avoid any general imposition of 
a system of priorities and allocations until 
it can be determined whether the plan now 
in operation will work satisfactorily. Mr. 
Harrison assured the members of the com- 
mittee that in the event of a general system 
of priorities, education would rank high on 
the list of essential activities. 

It is obvious from the information sup- 
plied by Mr. Harrison that little can be 
done during this trial period, except on an 
individual basis, to relieve these difficulties 
which it is hoped will be temporary. Any 
change in the international situation could 
cause an immediate shift in the policy of 
the National Production Authority, but bar- 
ring such a change it must be presumed that 
for the next several months school construc- 
tion will pass through the same period of 
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shortages and difficulties as any other type 
cf activity which requires essential mate- 
rials. In the meantime, the Office of Educa- 
tion is making plans to assemble informa- 
tion which would be needed if it becomes 
necessary to define the requirements of edu- 


cation before any Federal agency which has 


the responsibility for allocating materials - 


in short supply. 


First Aid Training 


An Office of Education Defense Informa- 
tion Bulletin of December 7, 1950, trans- 
mitted facts about first aid and home care 
ef the sick. Said Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Earl James McGrath in disseminating 
this information: 

“The National Security Resources Board 
has informed the Nation that there is a need 
for millions of people to be trained in first 
aid and home care of the sick. and has re- 
guested the American National Red Cross 
to assume the responsibility for this train- 
ing. The Office of Education, the American 
Red Cross, and other interested educational 
organizations are cooperating in this under- 
taking where it involves schools and col- 
leges and school and college personnel. 

“The basic principles of first aid and 
home care of the sick are important for 
daily living. as well as for emergency needs. 
and might well be included in any educa- 
tional program. The skills and informa- 
tion included in these courses are important 
to assure maximum self-help for individuals 
and to prepare individuals to he!p others. 
Many schools and colleges continuously 
carry on programs which include instruc- 
tion in first aid and home care of the sick. 
Others will be motivated by present condi- 
tions immediately to initiate such programs 
or expand those already in existence. 

“The American Red Cross is prepared to 
help provide the training, both pre-service 
and in-service, for teachers to give instruc- 
tion in first aid and home care of the sick— 
the courses recommended by the National 
Security Resources Board. It seems desir- 
able to move toward providing such assist- 
ance as quickly as opportunities for train- 
ing can be made available. I{ cooperative 


plans have not already been made for your 
State participation in this program, the 
American Red Cross will be glad to arrange 
for a representative to visit you.” 
Accompanying the Defense Information 
Bulletin on “First Aid and Home Care of 
the Sick” were two enclosures, one a 
suggested guide for meeting the problem 
of training school and college personnel, 
which was prepared cooperatively by the 
Office of Education, the American Red 
Cross, and other interested educational or- 
ganizations. A second enclosure, a leaflet 
issued by the American Red Cross, de- 
scribes its standard requirements and 
courses in first aid and home care of 
the sick. The guide presents the problem, 
offers suggested general principles for State 
programs, and discusses curriculum impli- 
cations for and 


secondary elementary 


schools. The guide suggests that “local 
school officials may wish to reevaluate 
courses to determine whether they include 
adequate instruction in first aid and home 
nursing.” It warns, however, that “care 
needs to be exercised so that instruction in 
these subjects will not be given at the ex- 
pense of other equally important areas.” 
Copies of the two enclosures mailed with 
this Defense Information Bulletin are avail- 
able from the Division of Elementary and 


Secondary Schools, Office of Education. 


Training Programs 


A statement prepared jointly by the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. and the Office of Educa- 
tion was issued on December 15, 1950, to 
clarify the situation with respect to training 
programs now in operation as related to 
national defense activities. 

This statement pointed out that “until 
such time as the Congress passes legislation 
appropriating Federal funds for defense 
training, the relationships between the sev- 
eral agencies, as well as with employers, 
should continue as they have since the war 
training programs of World War IT were 
liquidated.” 
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The statement continued as follows: 
“However, it is recommended that voca- 
tional education authorities, institutions of 
higher learning. representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, and the State Em- 
ployment Services cooperate closely in 
determining the needs for various types of 
training which can be provided from ex- 
isting facilities.” 

The statement explained that “The United 


States Department of Labor and the Federal 
Security Agency are currently developing a 
cooperative agreement between the two 
agencies which will be effective when Fed- 
eral defense training funds are available, 
together with appropriate rules. regulations, 
procedures, and forms to be used in that 
connection. 

It was further pointed out that “Regular 
training funds are being used to an inereas- 


ing extent in supplying training that is 
needed to assure defense production. In 
this connection. the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the affliated State and local 
Employment Service offices should furnish 
to each of the above-mentioned training 
agencies all labor market supply-demand 
information, on a regular basis, which is 
pertinent to the planning of training needed 
in the defense effort.” 


Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


* 


Recordings 


Document A/777. A recent addition to 
the library of the Script and Transcription 
Exchange, Offiee of Education. includes a 
recorded program which deals with the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. Produced by United Nations Ra- 
dio, the 60-minute program presents in 
dramatic form some of the ideas set forth 
in the authorized text of the Declaration, 
as adopted by the United Nations on De- 
cember 10, 1948. Written by Norman 
Corwin, the program features a galaxy of 
prominent national and international stars 
from stage, screen, and radio. Because of 
its authenticity it offers excellent material 
for reference and study. It may be bor- 
rowed from the Exchange for the cus- 
tomary 2-week period. 

This Is the UN. A timely album of phon- 
ograph records has just been released by 
Tribune Productions, 40 East Forty-ninth 
ptreet, New York City. 


cially as a teaching aid for high-school and 


Prepared espe- 


college students, the programs tell the his- 
tory of the formation, aims, principles. and 
achievements of the United Nations for the 
years 1945-50. 


film star Franchot Tone, all voices are those 


Except for the narrator. 


of actual participants in events having a 
direct relationship to the UN, not only at 
Lake Success but throughout the world. 
Programs were produced under supervision 
of the UN Department of Public Informa- 
tion. Manuals for teachers and discussion 
leaders accompany the records. Albums 
are obtainable in either 78 r. p. m. (stand- 
ard) at $15 or 331% r. p.m. (long playing) 
at $12. Orders should be directed to Trib- 
une Productions. 40 East Forty-ninth Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Annotated List of Phonograph Records. 
To aid teachers in the selection and pur- 
chase of phonograph records for classroom 
use, the Children’s Reading Service. 106 
Beekman Street. New York 7, N. Y., has 
just published its first catalog. Edited by 
Dr. Warren S. Freeman. Dean of the Col- 
lege of Musie of Boston University. the 
catalog presents some 500 chosen records, 
arranged by subject areas and = grade 
groups. They are listed not only for music. 
but for language arts. science, and social 
studies. Copies may be ordered through 
the Children’s Reading Service for 10 cents 
each. 


Radio Programs 


The FREC fall quarter list of Selected 
Network Radio Programs for Studeut Lis- 
tening contains 66 radio programs for pos- 
sible assigned listening. Essentially a 
service for teachers, the programs are se- 
lected on a broad educational basis involv- 
ing educational significance. program qual- 
ity. and instructional adaptability. Each 
program is briefly annotated so as to pro- 
vide teachers with sufficient information 
concerning the nature of a program to de- 
termine whether it might be useful as a 
teaching aid. Free copies are available on 
request to the Script and Transcription 


Exchange. Office of Education. 


Films 


Army Films on Korea. The Department 
of the Army has recently released tliree 
16mm sound films portraying and explain- 
ing the Korean War. Prints can be bor- 
rowed from Signal Corps film libraries, 


rented from some 16mm film libraries, or 


purchased from United World Films Ine., 
]445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 


The three films, with sales prices, are: 


Our Stand in Korea 
Background, reasons, and early days of the Ko- 


rean War (22 minutes, $28.56). 


Battle for Time 
Daily record of the Korean War from July 10 
to August 8, the “battle for time.” Maps (13 
minutes, $17.67). 


The First Forty Days 
Tribute to American and South Korean soldiers 
who fought against 10 to 1 odds during the first 
8 weeks of the war (24 minutes, $30.84). 


The United Nations in World Disputes. 
This is the title of a new Army film which 
reviews four major achievements of the 
United Nations in settling disputes that 
in Indonesia, 
The film is 
16mm sound, black-and-white, and runs 21 
minutes. Prints can be purchased from 
United World Films (price: $27.12) or 
rented from some 16mm film libraries. 


Other Army Films. 
films have been released for public cduca- 


have threatened world peace 


Palestine, India, and Korea. 


Three other Army 


tional use, and lomm prints can be pur- 
chased from United World Films at the 
prices indicated below. 


The Big Wheel 
History of the 35th Infantry Division (17 min- 
utes, $22.83). 


Communism 
History of Communism, its totalitarian char- 
acteristics, and how Communists operate in the 
United States (32 minutes, $38.72). 


Education for Peace 
Work of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (11 minutes, $14.97). 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Ageney Library. 


Accident Facts, 1950 Edition. Prepared 
by the Statistical Division of the National 
Safety Council. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1950. 96 p. 60 cents. 

Camping: A Guide to Outdoor Safety 
and Comfort. By Arthur H. DesGrey. 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1950. 
171. Ilhus, $3. 
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School Life Spotlight 


“~ . . we should do all we can to make sure 
our children are being trained as good and 
useful citizens in these critical times 
ahead... 


Ba GP Oe are a p. 65 


xk 


. a democracy more than any other 
form of social and political organization 
must depend upon the enlightenment of the 
people—all the people. . . 


; Sol oe ae 
x kk 


. the number of fully qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers graduating each 
year from 4-year courses of training is 
slightly more than one-fifth of the 100,000 


oO 


needed. Gt “S22 = eee eee p. 68 


xk kk 


“. . . Individuals. official and voluntary 
organizations, and professional groups 
should be brought into active cooperation 
to achieve the objectives of the school pro- 
gram of health and fitness.”_______ pea 


xk kk 


~.. . facts and figures show that 10 chil- 
dren are burned to death every day of the 
year in our country. What’s to be done 
ADOUL ARC eak. eo ae eee oe p. 74 


iio al 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 


HREE MESSAGES to the newly formed 
T 82d Congress of the United States by 
President Truman, early in January 1951, 
focused upon the need for strengthening 
education for the long pull of our Nation 


in the days and years ahead. 

Specifically, in the traditional State of 
the Union address to a joint session of the 
‘Senate and House of Representatives on 
January 8, President Truman spoke of the 
“threat of world conquest by Soviet Russia” 
which “endangers our liberty and endangers 
the kind of world in which the free spirit 
of man can survive...” He spoke also 
of “the method of subversion and internal 
revolution” and “the method of external 
aggression” which the Soviet imperialists 
use in going about their destructive work. 
“The free world has power and resources 
to meet these two forms of aggression . . .” 
said the President. “We believe that free 
and independent nations can band together 


We 


believe that such a world order can and 


into a world order based on law . . . 


should spread the benefits of modern science 
and industry, better health and education, 
more food and rising standards of living— 
throughout the world.” 

The President urged the Congress to con- 
sider legislation “affecting all the aspects 
of our mobilization job” including “hous- 
ing and training of defense workers. and 
the full use of all 


“ee 


our manpower re- 


2 ° ° 
sources,’ “. . . means for increasing the 
supply of doctors, nurses, and other trained 


medical personnel critically needed for the 
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defense effort.” and “. . . aid to the States 
to meet the most urgent ueeds of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Some of 
our plans will have to be deferred for the 


the President stated, but 


ce 


time being . . .,” 
he emphasized that . we should do all 
we can to make sure our children are being 
trained as good and useful citizens in these 
critical times ahead. . . He concluded 
the State of the Union address with these 
words, “This is our cause—peace, freedom, 
justice. We will pursue this cause with 
determination and humility, asking divine 
euidance that in all we do we may follow 


God’s will.” 


The Economic Report 


In “The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent.” transmitted to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, the President included a 
section on “Health Services and Education,” 
quoted in part as follows: 

“It is clear that we cannot neglect the 
education and health of our people. without 
the inost serious results for a long-run de- 
fense effort. Obviously, we will not now 
have available the resources to build or staff 
as inany schools and clinics and hospitals 
in as many places as we hoped to do in 
normal times. But the quality of essential 
services must be maintained and improved, 
as fast as can be managed. This is im- 
perative for the success of the defense 
jODs cas 

“As we move into a period when we will 


have an urgent need for all our trained men 


and women, we must face the fact that 
nothing can make up for faulty basic educa- 
tion m our primary and secondary schools. 
This is as true for the men in military 
service, as for the factory worker or the 
farm hand. 

“Our public school system faces the great- 
est crisis in its history. More than ever 
before, we need positive action by the Fed- 
eral Government to help the States meet 
their educational tasks. We simply cannot 
afford to let overcrowding, or lack of equip- 
ment or staff impair the basic education of 
our young people. 

“Under legislation passed last year, the 
Federal Government is stepping up its aid 
to school districts overburdened as a result 
of Federal activities. But special aid of 
this type to particular school districts will 
not come anywhere near meeting the general 
crisis which exists. Therefore, it is vital 
that the Congress act now to give the States 
general aid for school maintenance and 
operation.” 

The “Health, Education and Security” 
section of “The Annual Economic Review,” 
the report to the President by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. reported in part: 

“One of the thorniest questions confront- 
ing the whole defense effort is how to re- 
appraise and redirect the public services 
whose necessary growth was resumed after 
World War II, and for which further growth 
had been appropriately planned before the 


defense emergency. 


“In education, for example, we cannot 
remedy the shortage of school buildings at 
the pace which seemed eminently desirable 
a year ago. On the other hand, there is a 
high priority for promoting education and 
training in the health professions. Also the 


vocational education program, which 
complements within-industry training. must 
be redirected toward greater emphasis on 
traming for defense jobs. General educa- 
tion, which modern elementary and high 
school training affords, no less than 
specialized skills, is essential to the mainte- 
nance of a vital citizenry, whether in the 
civilian labor force or in the military. It 
would be wasteful beyond description, by 
any test. to deprive those not yet of military 
age of decent opportunities for such train- 
ing. and to force them, by lack of equipment 
or staffing, into the streets instead of the 
schools. This would hardly make them 
more serviceable in the event that an even 
larger military establishment should become 
essential by the time they will have reached 


the age of service.” 


Budget Message 


Portions of “The President’s Budget Mes- 
sage for 1952” which have particular 
significance for American education are 
presented as follows: 

“This Budget . . 
tures for programs which will maintain and 


- contains expendi- 
develop our national strength over the long 
run. keeping in mind that the present 
emergency may be of long duration and we 
must therefore be prepared for crises in the 
most distant as well as in the immediate 
future. 2%. 


eer OUL ae 


categories of Budget 
expenditures include programs which con- 
tribute to national strength through pro- 
tecting and improving the health, education. 
and well-being of the individuals and 
families who make up the Nation. These 
classifications are: (1) housing and com- 
munity development; (2) education and 
general research; (3) social security, wel- 
fare, and health: and (4) veterans’ services 
and benefits. . . . 

“Soon after the aggression in Korea last 
summer, authorizations under this program 
were suspended to permit reappraisal of 
On the basis of this 
reappraisal, a maximum of 40 million dol- 


college housing needs. 


lars out of the 300 million dollars author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1950 has been 
provided. to be used only for college housing 


directly contributing to defense. No other 


66 


loans will be made under this program until 
the outlook for college enrollment shows a 
clear need for such housing. . . . 

“The challenge of communist imperialism 
requires the full potential of all our people— 
their initiative, their knowledge, their skills, 
and their ideals. These qualities have given 
this Nation world leadership in science and 
industry. Education and research are vital 
to the maintenance of this leadership. 

“The highly developed technology of the 
Nation 
equipped to operate this productive system 


requires an educated people 


efficiently. Likewise, it requires continuing 
basic research and the practical application 


Yet 


we start our defense effort with an educa- 


of new knowledge and new techniques. 


tional system which fails to provide ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all our 
people, and with a lack of balance in the 
Nation’s research activities. 

“The Federal Government took a major 
step last year toward achieving a better 
balance in research through the creation of 
but 
urgently needed general legislation in the 
field of education was not enacted. This 
Budget includes provision for grants to the 
States for the operating expenses of ele- 


the National Science Foundation, 


mentary and secondary schools to assist in 
improving educational opportunities for 
our children. This proposal accounts for 
more than half of the total estimate of 483 
million dollars of expenditures for educa- 
tion and general research in the fiscal year 
1952, and for most of the estimated increase 
over 1951. 

“In addition to programs included in this 
total, many Federal agencies carry on 
specialized education and research activities 
which are included under other categories, 
such as veterans’ services and benefits, mili- 
tary services, and agriculture. ... 

“Strong elementary and secondary edu- 
cational systems throughout the country are 
vital to national strength and to the im- 
provement of individual opportunity. Al- 
though educational opportunities are excel- 
lent in some parts of the country, children 
and youth in too many of our communities 
still do not receive adequate education. 
Inequalities exist primarily because of dif- 
ferences in the financial resources of the 
States and localities. 

“The Nation as a whole suffers from these 
The results are demonstrated 
The 


military services even find it necessary to 


inequalities. 
most sharply in times like the present. 


teach some inductees reading and writing 


before they can begin combat training. 
From the standpoint of national security 
alone, as well as the enlargement of oppor- 
tunities for the individual, the Nation needs 
to see that every youth acquires the funda- 
mental education and training which are 
essential to effective service, whether in the 
Armed Forces, in industry, or on the farm. 
I therefore urge the Congress to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to help the 
States provide a level of elementary and 
secondary education that will meet the mini- 
mum needs of the Nation. The Budget in- 
cludes a tentative appropriation estimate of 
300 million dollars for this purpose. 

“To help meet one particular educational 
problem, laws were enacted last year to 
make a single agency—the Federal Security 
Agency—responsible for giving financial 
assistance to schools or, if necessary, estab- 
lishing schools for the education of children 
living on Federal property or in areas 
especially affected by Federal activities. 
Previously a variety of arrangements ex- 
isted, and some of these children were 
denied free public education. The Budget 
includes expenditures of 106 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1952 for buildings and 
current operating expenses under these new 
laws. 


Defense Training 


“In view of the present necessity to pro- 
vide training for defense production, a part 
of the appropriations for the general pur- 
pose of vocational education and training 
should be used for the training of workers 
for defense and essential civilian produc- 
This Budget provides for the desig- 
nation of 10 million dollars of the proposed 


tion. 


vocational education appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 for this purpose, 

“Last year | recommended a program of 
aid to college students to help equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. The proposal is 
omitted from this Budget pending recon- 
sideration of the kind of program that will 
best fit into Selective Service policies and 
general manpower requirements. . . .” 

“The National Science Foundation. estab- 
lished by law last year, is now organized 
and planning its program. The limited 
funds available to it in the current fiscal 
year will not permit the Foundation to pro- 
ceed beyond initial preparations. An 
appropriation request for the fiscal year 
1952 will be submitted this spring to enable 
the Foundation to initiate the important 
work of formulating a national policy for 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Commissioner of Education Reports 


by Earl James McGrath U. S. Commissioner of Education 


. . . THE BACKGROUND for the educa- 
tional picture is furnished by the Ameri- 
can ideal of equal opportunity for all to 
obtain a good education. This American 
belief in education for all rests squarely 
on the American concept of democracy, 
for a democracy more than any other forin 
of social and political organization must 
depend upon the enlightenment of the 
people—all the people. Uneducated or 
miseducated people can easily be misled, 
swept about by winds of doctrine, even 
stampeded by fears or enticed by demogogic 
promises into accepting some easy substitute 
for the arduous and painful tasks of 
thoroughly developing public policy. Edu- 
cation is the indispensable foundation of 
a democratic society. 


x * 


Rooted in the conviction that every indi- 
vidual is of incalculable worth, the demo- 
cratic belief which is thus espoused with 
such unequivocal determination calls on 
a democratic Nation to provide the fullest 
opportunity for self-development by every 
person. Within the limits of his potential 
growth, each child or youth, if the demo- 
cratic ideal is to prevail, must be afforded 
equal access to the best possible educational 
opportunities. as his right. 


x * 


If American citizens are to play their part 
in a changing world, education must keep 
abreast of the times. 
ize this fact and insist on it, but outside 


Most educators real- 


the profession there is considerable con- 
fusion on the point. Men who have ac- 
customed themselves to jet planes still tend 
for some anomalous reason to think of edu- 
cation in terms of the horse-and-buggy 
education of their own youth. The plain 
fact is that the schools and colleges which 
were good enough for 1900 are not good 
enough for 1950 and will be hopelessly in- 
adequate for 1975... . 
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IN HIS FIRST REPORT covering a 
full year of service as Commissioncr 
of Edneation, Earl James McGrath pre- 
sents a picture of educational progress 
and needs from a broad perspective. 
The report, a separate publication of 
the Office of Edueation, prepared at 
the direction of the Congress, discusses 
American educa- 
sets forth 
to help 


the deniands upon 


tion at) midcentury, and 
efforts of 
schools and colleges mect these de- 
mands. SCHOOL LIFE offers excerpts 


from the main body of the report by 


Dr. McGrath. 


the Government 


Technology and science, commerce and 


trade, communications and travel, have 
made of the world a neighborhood: it re- 
mains to make it a brotherhood. How best 
can education play its part in such a day? 
x 

. . . The increasing numbers of youth, and 
of the aged for whom in all probability addi- 
tional educational programs must be made 
available, together with the question of 
what types of educational offerings best 
meet the changing needs of these groups, 
present further concerns for educators in 
19502 2. 


x 
Social, technological. and economic 


changes which have shortened the work- 
week, limited child labor, and reduced the 
need for younger and older workers, to- 
gether with the advances of labor-saving 
devices in the home, have brought into 
sharp focus the problem of the best use of 
leisure time. .. . 


Kok 


... If the United States is to fulfill its 
obligation as a world power, it must have 
trained leaders supported by an informed 
electorate. In helping to meet this need, 
American education faces one of its great- 
est challenges. An educational program 


that merely acquaints youth with our prob- 


lems at home is inadequate to prepare them 
for thetr responsibilities in a constantly 
contracting international sphere. 


x *& 


. . . Estimates by the Public Health Serv- 
ice indicate that 1 in every 20 persons will 
spend some part of his life in a meutal hos- 
pital—unless remedial steps are taken with 
regard to both individuals and our social 
structure. The whole conception of mental 
health is becoming a central rallying point 
Psy- 


its emphasis on the 


in defining educational objectives. 
chosomaties, with 
singleness of mind and body, of physical 
and mental health, points up the long-recog- 
nized truth that the whole person is the 


proper subject of educational purpose. 


x *& 


. At no other time in human history 
and in no other nation have the educational 
opportunities provided been as varied, as 
accessible to all, and as high in quality as 
in the United States in 1949-50. 


x * 


. at one end of the scale, more than 
half of the 5-year-old children had begun 
their schooling; and at the other end of 
the scale, more students were enrolled in 
colleges and universities in 1949-50 (esti- 
mated 2,700,000) than had been enrolled 
in the high schools of the Nation in 1919-20 
(2.500.000) . 

xk * 


. there are areas of illiteracy in which 
encouraging progress can be reported, but 
still needs to be 


considerable work 


dotiex 2-2 

xk * 
The median schoo] year completed by the 
population 25 years of age and over, ac- 
cording to 1947 estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census, was the ninth grade. . . ' 


x * 


Between 1940 and 1947 the percentage of 
the population 25 years of age and over 
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who had not completed any high-school 
work decreased from 59.5 to 49.5... . 
xk 


. . While there can be no cause for com- 
placency so long as a serious differential 
continues, the noticeable progress toward 
providing more nearly equal educational 
opportunity for all American youth with- 
out regard to race. creed. or color is a dis- 
tinct cause for satisfaction. 

x * 
Every State is faced with a grave shortage 
of school facilities. Owing to population 
shifts and economic differentials the short- 
age is more acute in some sections than in 
others; but everywhere throughout the 
country the rising tide of war babies is 
beginning to engulf the lower grades. The 
crest of the wave will advance, year by year, 
through the elementary and high schools 
to the colleges. During the next 10 years, 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
alone, there will be a net increased enroll- 


ment of approxiinately 8 million. . . . 
x * 


In view of the present international situa- 
tion, the timing of additional school con- 
But 


remains that we must have more schools 


struction is important. the fact 


now. In an international emergency. ex- 
penditures for many things can legitimately 
be reduced or postponed, but education is 
not one of them. Democracy’s future de- 
pends on it. The Nation’s children cannot 
be put into educational cold storage for 
the duration of the emergency. and then 
later moved into an academic hothouse for 
foreed growth. 


xk * 


... Probably more than 100,000 new 
teachers will be needed for the elementary 
schools each year for the next decade. The 
present rate of production is barely one- 
Even more serious, 
the number of fully qualified elementary 
school teachers graduating each year from 


third that number. 


4-year courses of training is slightly more 
than one-fifth of the 100,000 needed. The 
implications of these facts for American 
education are serious enough to jus- 
tify the use of the much-overworked word 


“crisis —in its fullest meaning. 


xk * 


There are two other groups in our popula- 
tion for which present educational pro- 
grains are inadequate—exceptional chil- 
dren and adults. . . . The Nation needs a 


better educational program for these young 
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people who, through no fault of their own 
cannot profit fully from the usual oppor- 
tunities, but who with proper education can 
become fully productive and happy mem- 
bers of society. 


xk 


. . . Anestimated 40 million adults are con- 
scious of the need for further learning 
under instruction, mainly in public affairs, 
homemaking including family life and par- 
ent education, vocational skills, commercial 
and business education, and recreation im- 
cluding physical education and arts and 
crafts, but at last count the public schools 
enrolled only about 3 million of them. 
The rest of the adult population could profit 
from imaginative community-wide educa- 
tional undertakings in civic education and 
competence, consumer education, family- 
life education, human relations, and the 
understanding of world affairs. Prac- 
tically all of the adult education offered by 
the schools is designed to serve individuals. 
Schools are doing very little to improve 
the effectiveness of groups in their inter- 
group relationships. 


xk 


It is true that a higher percentage of quali- 
fied youth go to college and university in 
the United States than in any other nation; 
but it 
United States included—has begun to ap- 


is also true that no nation—the 


proach numerical adequacy in its higher 
education system. . . . A democratic na- 
tion can ill afford this continuing loss of its 
ambitious and able youth who. year after 
year, are trained below the limits of their 


potential development. 
xk & 


. . . The schools and colleges will unques- 
tionably give more attention and a larger 
place in the entire program of the schools 
to studies and other experiences which pre- 
pare youth to understand the complex inter- 
national situation, and the part the United 
States must play in creating international 
understanding and peace. 


x * 


One of the most encouraging developments 
of the year under review was the further 
growth of citizens’ interest in education, 
and the organizing of that interest to make 
action effective. As the year began there 
were about 150 organized citizens’ groups 
scattered throughout the country. each 
working on local educational problems. As 


the year ended, that number had doubled, 


and encouraging results were being 
achieved in every part of the Nation. . . . 
x * 


Only 10 State legislatures held regular ses- 
Nevertheless, the 
record shows an active interest in educa- 


sions during the year. 


tional matters at these regular sessions, and 
in several States special sessions dealt with 
educational matters even though they were 
convened primarily for other purposes. . 


x *& 


The regional college plan under which 12 
Southern States pool their resources in cer- 
tain branches of higher education, began 
to reach effective dimensions in the school 
year 1949-50. . . . The regional plan of 
interstate cooperation in education, par- 
ticularly higher education, wi!l be ob- 
and studied considerable 
interest in all parts of the country. . . - 


x 


. . . Such evidence as is available points 
to the conclusion that the schools of today 


served with 


are on the whole doing a better job than 
formerly—not merely as good a job, but 
a better one—in teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. One of this year’s pub- 
lications of the Office of Education. The 
Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, shows 
specifically how elementary school children 
are learning the fundamentals in ways that 
And all 


available evidence also imdicates that the 


are real and important to them. 


students of today are getting something 
their forebears did not find in school in 
anything like the same proportions: they 
are learning the three R’s of citizenship— 
Rights, Respect, and Responsibilities. 


x 


. . . Essential to good education is the 
basic notion that each pupil should be 
siven educational tasks and opportunities 
for experiences which are suited to his 
needs and abilities, both as a person and 
as a member of his society. Furthermore, 
each pupil should be measured and judged 
in his progress not by some arbitrary aver- 
age or standard, but by the degree to which 
he has learned to use his own native ability. 
The Procrustean curriculum of 1900 de- 
serves the indignation of 1950’s citizenry 
wherever it still survives: That curriculum 
does not meet today’s needs. 


xk * 
. . . As long as any significant proportion 
of the young workers of the Nation are 
dissatisfied with their jobs, they have need 
of vocational counseling and training, so 
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that legitimate ambition may replace frus- 
tration and disillusioned apathy. As long 
as half of the money spent for recreation 
goes for purely spectator sports, is it not 
in order for the schools to develop a more 
constructive attitude toward the use of lei- 
sure? As long as one in every five families 
plunges into domestic difficulties. ought 
not the schools to work to reduce family 
maladjustments through education for 
family life? 

Does not the fact that about half of the 
draftees in World War II had some dis- 
qualifying defect indicate that education 
has some share of responsibility for pro- 
viding good school health services and for 
encouraging health 
knowledge? When for about 1 in every 


20 Americans there looms the prospect of 


sound habits and 


treatment for longer or shorter duration 
in a mental hospital, is there nothing that 
the schools can do to help build the inner 
resources of mental and spiritual poise 
which are adequate to the tensions of mod- 
ern living? When scarcely half of the eli- 
gible adult citizens care enough about their 
democratic rights to cast their votes on elec- 
tion day, can it be argued that the schools 
have devoted too much time and attention 
to the fundamentals of citizenship educa- 
tion? When an increasing percentage of 
persons arrested for lawbreaking is in the 
age group under 25. can it be maintained 
that the community has succeeded in pro- 
viding schools which train youth for the 
full assumption of adult responsibilities? 
And as long as large numbers of students 
drop out of school when they reach the 
age at which the compulsory attendance 
controls are lifted, can it be maintained 
that the schools are erring in trying to make 
their curriculums vital and relevant to the 
student’s own concerns and sense of need? 


x * 


From early times, the Federal Government 
has been interested in the promotion of edu- 
cation. Traditionally and rightly, the 
primary responsibility for the furtherance 
and control of education has rested on the 
States and local communities. The people 
of the Nation, without in any way modify- 
ing State and local control, have increas- 
ingly employed the Federal Government 
to achieve educational objectives not other- 
Wise attainable. . . . 


x * 


Perhaps the most significant development 
in the relationship between the Federal 
Government and higher education during 
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the past 10 years has been the increased 
use by Federal agencies of the facilities and 
personnel of colleges and universities for 
research purposes. . . . 


x 


All indications suggest that the enrollment 
of veterans of World War II in educational 
institutions with the aid of Federal funds 
provided through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under Public Laws 16 and 346 has 
passed its peak... . 


x & 
To provide a supply of junior officers for 
the armed services, the Government helped 
to maintain training programs in 231, or 
one-eighth, of the 1.808 institutions of 
higher education in 1950... . 


x * 

There is a growing concern among the Na- 
lion’s educators and statesmen over the pos- 
sibility that Government action in one 
narrowly defined area may lead to an undue 
emphasis on the natural sciences and _re- 
sult in an imbalance in education and in 
the national culture. The Congress may 
well consider whether its necessary and 
desirable action m behalf of the natural 
sciences has not brought upon it the further 
obligation to act with similar effectiveness 
in the fields of the social studies and the 
humanities. .. . 


Kk 


The critical financial situation in) which 
most medical schools of the Nation find 
themselves has highlighted the question of 
The short 
supply of doctors, dentists, and nurses for 


Federal aid to medical schools. 


the full civilian and military needs of the 
Nation is cited as justification for special 
Federal action in aid to medical educa- 
tion. 2. 


x 


... The Eighty-first Congress in its first 
session continued the “emergency” pro- 
gram of aid to schools on Federal reserva- 
tions and in areas disproportionately af- 
fected by Federal establishments. authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $7,500,000 to be 
the Services 


administered — by General 


Administrator. . . 


xk 
. . . Federal expenditures for school-lunch 
programs in 1950 were authorized in the 
amount of $83,500.000. 


x & 
Probably few departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government were without some 
sort of international educational program 


for the exchange of persons in 1950. These 
programs were under the general supervi- 
sion of the Department of State, but were 
administered in cooperation with many 
other agencies and departments, including 
the Federal Security Agency, in which the 
Office of Education and other constituent 
parts of the Agency were directly involved. 
Under the Smith-Mundt Act and the Ful- 
bright program there were approximately 
3,000 persons participating, about 1,400 
United States students, teachers, and pro- 
fessors going to other countries, and about 
1,000 foreign nationals coming to this 
country for study in cultural, scientific, and 
technical fields. 


x * 


.. In two unanimous opinions handed 
down on June 6. 1950, the court decided 
(1) that Negroes must be admitted to the 
facilities of the State university professional 
and graduate schools established for white 
students in the absence of substantially 
equal facilities maintained within the State 
at public expense to which Negroes are ad- 
mitted; and (2) that the status of Negro 
students when admitted to such public edu- 
cational institutions maintained for white 
students must be precisely the same as that 
of students belonging to other racial 
groups. . . 

x * 
Congress annually appropriates an esti- 
mated $3,500,000,000 for purposes which 
are directly and indirectly educational. Of 
this amount, $34,000,000, or less than 1 
percent. is appropriated to the Office of 
Education. of which $32,000,000 is admin- 
istered for two programs of grants-in-aid, 
Both to cover the expenses of administer- 
ing these $32,000.000 in grants and to carry 
on all other operations of the Office of Edu- 
cation under its organic act, Congress ap- 
propriates $2,000,000 a 
year for the Office of Education. 


approximately 
Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total costs of 
operating the Office is used in administering 


The re- 


maining three-fourths is concentrated in the 


the programs of grants-in-aid. 


following major areas: (1) Educational 
organization and administration; (2) meth- 
ods of instruction; (3) improvement of 
the teaching profession; (4) international 
educational relations: and (5) the collec- 
tion, analysis, and publication of basic 
stalistical information—together with (6) 
the over-all planning and administrative 
services essential to the work in all these 


areas. 


Public Vocational Schools Train Practical Nurses 


by Louise Moore, Program Planning Specialist 
Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and Women 


HE PRACTICAL NURSE whom you 
ie us from the vocational school was a 
jewel, competent, kind, and_ resourceful. 
She took wonderful care of my wife and 
our new son when they came home from the 
hospital, ran the house expertly, and en- 
deared herself to all of us.” 

The young father who wrote this enthu- 
siastic letter expresses the feeling of many 
persons employing practical nurses trained 


Such 


splendid recommendation assures educators 


in public school vocational classes. 


that their concern for job analyses, curri- 
culums, teacher training, and careful selec- 
tion of students is resulting in effective train- 
ing for this important occupational field. 


Publication of Curriculum in 
Practical Nursing 


The publication in November of the sug- 
gested Practical Nursing Curriculum, a 
companion volume to the Analysis of Prac- 
tical Nursing, issued in 1947, completes the 
task in the field of practical nurse training 
which was undertaken by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, in 1944. 
At that time, representatives of professional 
and practical nursing organizations, of the 
medical profession, of hospital associations, 
and of vocational educators met in confer- 
ence to outline work which they felt should 
be undertaken on a national scale to define 
the duties of a practical nurse and to plan 
To carry out the 
plans thus outlined, the Office of Education 
asked the various organizations interested to 


for effective training. 


appoint representatives to a committee. 
This committee developed first the Analysis 
and then the suggested Curriculum under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur B. Wrigley, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education in New Jersey. 

Both publications follow the general 
pattern for trade and industrial training 
developed through the years, and both are 
designed to give help to local and State 
educators, who will make such modifica- 
tions as conditions require. 
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Status and Training of 
Practical Nurses 

The Curriculum, like the Analysis, rec- 
ognizes the Nation-wide interest in the 
development of practical nursing and the 
conviction that a national pattern in train- 
ing is a present possibility. Recent world 
developments have intensified this concern 
with the orderly preparation of practical 
nurses. Professional nurses have given 
generous help in the development of both 
publications. One of the results has been 
a clearer definition of the status of a prac- 
tical nurse and her relation to other mem- 
The differentia- 


tion of her duties from those of a profes- 


bers of the health team. 


sional nurse and from the work of an 
auxiliary worker, like a ward aide, has 
The definition of 


a practical nurse given in the Analysis 


also become important. 


makes the distinction clear: “A practical 
nurse is a person trained to care for sub- 
acute, convalescent, and chronic patients 
requiring nursing service at home or in 


institutions, who works under the direction 
of a licensed physician or a_ registered 
professional nurse, and who is prepared to 
give household assistance when necessary. 
A practical nurse may be employed by 
physicians, hospitals, custodial homes, pub- 
lic health agencies, industries, or by the lay 
public.” 

The status of the practical nurse is still 
further defined by law in 29 States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, where practical nurses 
are now licensed. Many other States are 
studying the need for licensure. Practical 
nurses are eligible for membership in two 
national organizations, the National Asso- 
ciation for Practical Nurse Education, 
which includes both professional and prac- 
tical nurses, and the National Federation 
of Licensed Practical Nurses. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, through its local offices. offers ex- 
aminations for graduates of approved 
schools of practical nursing who wish to 
be employed in veterans’ hospitals. 


ES 


Practical nurse students, at E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, Conn., care for a bed patient. 
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We have no accurate information about 
the number of practical nurses in the United 
States. The American Nurses’ Association 
gives the number of practical nurses and 
attendants employed in hospitals in 1949 
as 141,834. 


Practical Nurse Training in Public 
Vocational Schools 


Practical nurse training has been offered 
in public vocational schools for about 20 
years. The Miller Vocational School in 
Minneapolis (now the Minneapolis Voca- 
tional School and Technical Institute) was 
among the first to train in this subject. 
The course in Rochester, N. Y., has been 
in operation for more than 12 years. 
Courses in Michigan were established at 
about the same time. Training is now of- 
fered in public vocational schools in 30 
States, in Hawaii, and in the District of 
Columbia. Seventy-nine localities provide 
training, and this number is constantly 
increasing. 


Organization of Courses 


Courses in practical nursing, organized 
in public vocational schools, follow a defi- 
nite pattern, while differing in details. The 
preclinical training, given in the school. 
requires about one-third of the time. The 
clinical experience. usually given in a co- 
operating hospital, requires about two- 
thirds of the time. During the preclinical 


period, the student receives instruction 
from professional nurses and from teach- 


The two Office of Education publi- 


cations referred to by Miss Moore in 
this article are Practical Nursing: An 
Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occu- 
pation With Suggestions for the Or- 
ganization of Training Programs, Mise. 
No. 8, 1947, price 65 cents, and Prac- 
tical Nursing Curriculum: Sugges- 
tions for Developing a Program of In- 
struction Based Upon the Analysis of 
the Practical Nurse Occupation, Misc. 
No. 11, 1950, price 65 cents. Order 
both publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


ers of home economics. The training in 
nursing arts and in home management pro- 
ceeds concurrently, and practice is given 
under conditions as realistic as possible. 
The student receives instruction in body 
structure and function, ethics, health prac- 
tices, the care of patients of different age 
groups, and community health during the 
preclinical period. Cooperating hospitals 
offer the clinical experience, which is sup- 
plemented by regularly organized classes 
in theory and is supervised by a coor- 
dinator responsible for the rotation of the 
student from one division of the hospital 


A class at the Edison Technical School, Seattle, Wash., watches a demonstration of infant care. 
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to another. Thus she learns to care for all 
types of illnesses for which she will be re- 
sponsible. Some schools have provided su- 
pervised experience in nursing in private 
homes, a training highly desirable for prac- 


tical nurses. 


Trends in Practical Nurse Training 


Trends are developing in the training of 
practical nurses. One of these is the en- 
rollment of more mature women and fewer 
girls of high-school age. A second is the 
organization of the traintng in different lo- 
calities according to a State-sponsored plan, 
so that practical nurses will be available in 
areas other than urban. The use of repre- 
sentative advisory committees is general. 
Such cominittees give help in recruiting, in 
suggesting suitable teachers, in obtaming 
financial support from interested organiza- 
tions, in placement of graduates, in guid- 
ance of the program, and in interpreting 
the program to all groups concerned. 


Problems Encountered 


Certain problems confront all public vo- 
cational schools offering training in prac- 
tical nursing. Among these are the recruit- 
ment of adequate numbers of suitable stu- 
dents and systematic placement of gradu- 
ates. Recruitment is a constant necessity, 
since preclinical classes usually number at 
least two and sometimes more each year. 
Tests for aptitudes at the beginning and for 
achievement at the end of the training pe- 
riod have been developed and are avail- 
able. When graduates can be placed 
through professional nurse registries, their 
difheulties in finding suitable work are les- 
sened. Other devices are necessary in many 
localities. Many schools have developed 
various means of securing suitable place- 
ment. 

Licensure is of interest in the States with- 
out such legislation. In States with licen- 
sure, many practical nurses, licensed under 
waiver, are now demanding extension train- 
ing. so that they will be acquainted with 
many areas which their experience has not 
covered. Considerable extension training 
of this type is being provided by some pub- 
lic vocational schools. 

Public vocational schools are prepared 
to provide training for practical nurses as 
they achieve a recognized place in our econ- 
omy. The Practical Nursing Curriculum, 
as now developed, should help to make this 


training considerably more effective. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN’S declaration of 
Yu a national emergency on December 16, 
1950, put into sharper focus the needs of 
the Nation during these times. 

The role of American education in help- 
ing meet these needs is a challenging one. 

Continuing its communication with the 
Nation’s chief State 
college presidents, the Office of Education, 
shortly after the declaration of the na- 
tional emergency by the President, issued 
two Defense Information Bulletins. 

One of the bulletins under date of Decem- 
ber 20 offered suggestions on “Health and 
Physical Fitness for the Long Pull,” and 
the other, dated December 21, described 
the “Inventory of College and University 
Facilities” to be conducted by the Office of 
Education. 


school officers and 


These two Defense Informa- 
tion Bulletins, issued by Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath, presented 
the following information: 


Health and Fitness for the 
Long Pull Ahead 


The grave possibility exists that the pres- 
ent emergency may continue for a genera- 
tion or longer. To meet its heavy obliga- 
tion, this Nation must take steps to insure 
the conservation and most effective use of 
The children 
and youth in our schools today will be the 
They 
must be prepared to meet the demands 
Effective 
school health, physical education, and ree- 


reation programs can make major contri- 


all its available manpower. 
workers and soldiers of tomorrow. 


which will be made on them. 


butions to meeting the Nation’s manpower 
needs. 
Educators have long held that our 
schools should provide children with the 
opportunity to grow in health and fitness. 
To this associations, 
through the National Conference for Mo- 
bilization of Education and the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, rec- 


ommend as a minimum the following 


end, professional 


rp 


s-ss'> Education for the 


school health and fitness program for every 
child in our country: 


(a) A thorough medical and dental ex- 
ainination of all children on or before ad- 
mission to school and at least three times 
thereafter—in intermediate grades, in late 
elementary or junior high school, and be- 
fore leaving high schoo]—and at such other 
times as may be considered advisable. 


(b) A program of datly observation by 
all teachers, for signs of possible deviation 
from normal and referral of children with 
such signs, through the parents, to phy- 
sicians or dentists for careful examination 
and necessary treatment. 


(c) A coordinated follow-up program 
through which the schools encourage par- 
ents to provide needed corrective and pro- 
tective measures. 


(d) Organized health instruction, based 
on scientific information, which will lead 
to the formation of desirable habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations in physical and 
mental health. 


(e) An administrative program which is 
concerned with healthful school living, the 
individual development of children and 
youth, and the influence on mental and 
emotional health of such factors as daily 
program, testing, homework, methods of 
instruction, and standards for promotion. 


(f) A physical education program which 
provides planned instruction in activities 
suited to the sex, grade, ability, and special 
needs of the pupils. 


(g) A well-rounded recreation program 
including provision for camping, outdoor 
education, and other recreational and social 
activities which will carry over into after- 
school life. 


The schools of America share with other 
groups the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of strong and able generations. Indi- 
viduals, official and voluntary organiza- 
tions, and professional groups should be 


brought into active cooperation to achieve 
the objectives of the school program of 
health and fitness. 


Inventory of College and 
University Facilities 


Attached to the Commissioner’s News 
Letter of August 17, 1950, was a tentative 
outline of the types of information likely 
to be covered in the inventory of college 
and university facilities which the National 
Security Resources Board had asked the 
Office of Education to make for the use of 
all agencies of the Federal Government. 
The final form of this outline has been 
mailed to the presidents of all colleges listed 
in the Education Directory, Part 3, issued 
by the Office of Education. 

Before mailing, the schedule was sub- 
mitted for comment and suggestion to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to the 10 civilian agencies 
of the Federal Government which have a 
major responsibility for defense activities, 
to the 9 associations and councils of colleges 
that have headquarters in Washington, and 
The 
civilian agencies are: National Security 
Resources Board; Department of State; 


to the American National Red Cross. 


Department of Interior; Department of 
Agriculture; Department of Commerce; 
Department of Labor; Library of Con- 
Public Health Service, Federal 


Central Intelligence 
Agency; and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


eress; 
Security Agency; 
sion. The educational organizations are: 
American Council on Education; Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Association of American Colleges; 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors; American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Division of Higher Education, 
National Education Association; National 
Confereuce for Mobilization of Education; 
Lutheran Council on Higher Education: 
and the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Confereuce. 
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The suggestions of the organizations and 
agencies which have criticized the schedule 
have enabled us to improve it markedly. 
Their comments have given considerable 
assurance that they will find useful the in- 
formation submitted by the colleges and 
The Office of Education ex- 
pects to be active in calling the attention 


universities. 


of interested agencies to the availability of 
this information. 

The planning of defense programs in 
which institutions of higher education may 
be utilized will doubtless proceed rapidly 
Tt will be im- 
portant therefore for institutions that wish 


in the next few months. 


to cooperate in these national programs to 
submit as promptly as possible the infor- 
mation requested on the final outline, which 
should reach the desk of each college and 
university president in the near future. 


As of the close of business on January 22, 
approximately 1,200 institutions had _ re- 
sponded to the inventory of facilities re- 
quest. About 500 institutions had already 
submitted their reports. Many institutions 
expressed appreciation for this opportunity 
to place on file in Washington information 
for availability to Federal Government 
agencies which might be interested in the 
utilization of their facilities. 


Preparedness Subcommittee 
Hearing 


Before the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath on January 
18 gave general support to the Admmnistra- 
tion proposal for revisions of the Selective 
Service Act, laying particular emphasis on 
three points: (1) the necessity for maintain- 
ing a flow of men in training in the colleges 
for the professions and technical pursuits 
essential to both mihtary and_ civilian 
strength and well-being; (2) the necessity 
of providing some sort of scholarship aid 
for students to insure that this flow of able 
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men through the colleges is not subject to 
the tourniquet of poverty; and (3) the ad- 
visability of permitting students already in 
college to complete their courses of study 
before induction. 

In presenting the point of view of the 
Office of Education in these matters, Com- 
missioner McGrath affirmed the necessity 
of making plans now which will be adequate 
over a long pull, rather than relying on 
short-term devices which. while they might 
be adequate to a “short” war (such as 1941 
to 1945). would be calamitous over a long 
Full 


strength in both military and civilian mat- 


pull of perhaps 20 years or more. 


ters is, he declared. essential from now on; 
and maintaining a minimal essential flow 
of men through the colleges is therefore a 


matter of fundamental national interest. 


Resolutions by American Council 
on Education 


On Saturday, January 20. in Washington 
the representatives of the constituent mem- 
bers of the American Council on Education 
passed resolutions endorsing in general the 
Defense Department's UMST bill. and also 
adopted resolutions which were in substan- 
tial agreement with the position taken on 
Thursday by Commissioner McGrath with 
regard to the advisability of permitting stu- 
dents already in college to complete their 
courses before induction and with regard 
to the necessity for maintaining a flow of 
men in training in the colleges for the pro- 


fessions and technical pursuits. 


Announcement Concerning College 
Student Enlistment 


The following excerpts are taken from a 
press release issued by the Department of 
Defense on January 19: 

“The Secretary of Defense, General Mar- 
shall, announced today a new basic policy 
for enlistment in the armed services by col- 


lege students. . . . 


“Under the old rules no armed service 
would accept a voluntary enlistment after a 
man had received notice to report for his 
preinduction physical examination. 

“The new policy provides that students 
enrolled in colleges or universities and thus 
automatically entitled to . | postpone- 
ment] for the school year in which they re- 
ceive their induction notice, shall be al- 
lowed. to the extent of available openings 
in each service. to enlist in the service of 
their choice...” 


Day Care Conference 


On January 16 and 17, the Office of 
Education jointly with the Social Security 
Administration held a 2-day conference for 
discussion of the problems of extended 
school services, day care, and foster day 
care of children of mothers employed in 
defense areas. ‘The conference agreed that 
States should be urged in their planning to 
utilize the services of functional agencies im 
Ad- 


ministratively, the conference urged that 


health. welfare, and education fields. 


funds be channeled through existing Fed- 
eral and State agencies. In the case of the 
Federal Government, this would mean that 
the Office of Education would adininister 
funds for extended school services through 
State departments of education and_ the 
Children’s Bureau would administer funds 
for social welfare programs through State 


welfare departments. 


Program for Voluntary Protection 


At the request of the National Security 
Council. the Secretary of Commerce has de- 
veloped a program for the voluntary pro- 
At the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Commerce, the 


tection of technical information. 


Commissioner of Education is sending to 
organizations and institutions of higher 
education the details of this program. 

The program concerns persons who are 
in a position to give out technological in- 
and who be uncertain 


formation may 
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Are Today's Children Safe From Fire? 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief Instructional Problems—Elementary, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


S YOU read this first sentence some child 
A of elementary school age or under may 
be burned to death somewhere in these 
United States. “This can’t be true,” you 
say. “in this modern country of ours, where 
children are protected and cherished.” 
But facts and figures show that 10 children 
are burned to death every day of the year 
in our country. What’s to be done about 
it? What can parents, teachers, and other 
What are the figures that 
should help to focus on the important fac- 


citizens do? 


tors involved? 


Look at the Headlines 

TWO SMALL BOYS BURN TO 
DEATH—Father Hurt in Vain Attempt To 
Save Lives of Sons . . . STARTING FIRE 
WITH KEROSENE KILLS FIVE... 
TWO BABIES DIE AS FIRE BURNS 
TRAILER HOME—Mother, on Errand, 
Returns Too Late ... MOTHER AND 
CHILDREN DIE AFTER FOUR-STORY 
FALL IN FIRE ... NEGRO FAMILY 
OF SIX DIE IN FIRE AT WARREN 
HOME... FIVE DIE IN SLEEP AS 
MARYLAND HOME BURNS ... FIVE 
OF FAMILY DEAD, THREE OTHERS 
CRITICALLY BURNED AS- BLAZE 
SWEEPS FARM HOME . . . The findings 
used in this article come from newspaper 
items collected during the past 2 years, 
which tell how 800 children lost their lives 
by fire. 
one of them was a child who laughed, 
played, lived as other boys and girls do, 
until that moment when fire took his life. 


What Are the Facts? 


The headlines are full of stories told in 
brief of the situations that cause fire 
tragedies. In nearly 100 of the 800 deaths 
kerosene or gasoline was poured on kindling 
or the remains of a fire; in 165 cases a 
stove exploded; 


Eight hundred cases—yet every 


children playing with 
matches caused 31 fires; but in over 300 
deaths the cause of the fire was apparently 
The bedroom was listed in 184 
cases as the place where death occurred. 


unknown. 
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This is in line with the fact that one-fourth 
of the fires broke out during early morning 


hours. The type of house was not always 


indicated but in 127 cases the home was a 
one-, two-, or three-room shack or a cabin. 
Farm homes numbered 117, apartments 76, 
tenements 33, and temporary housing such 
as a converted garage, chicken house, barn, 
boxcar, bus, truck, tent, or an abandoned 
schoolhouse accounted for 47 cases. 


Unsafe Homes 


It is apparent from these facts that many 
children who died were living in unsafe 


homes. Frequently this was due to the 


housing shortage, but also to the economic 
level of the parents. Although the econo- 
mic level of the family was not indicated in 
any way in 369 cases, nearly 200 cases rep- 
resented poor people, those employed as 


Dr. MACKINTOSH, the anthor of this 
article, is serving as chairman, National 
Fire Protection Association Committee 
on Fire Prevention Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools. She points out that 
in the study she has made, no deaths 
of children were reported in schools or 
on school grounds, bnt that teachers, 
principals, and other school admin- 
istrators have a responsibility to keep 
children safe from fire during those 
hours when children are not in school. 
It is emphasized that through contacts 
with individual parents, through the 
parent-teacher association, and through 
parent-study groups, parents must be 
made aware of the dangers to children 
of death by fire. The teacher can help 
children to be prepared to meet sitna- 
tions in which a fire occurs in the home 
or in public buildings, and to know how 
to protect themselves or younger chil- 
dren if clothing catches on fire. A kit 
of material on Fire Prevention Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools is available 
by loan for 2-week periods from Dr. 
Mackintosh, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
Dp. C. There are helpful suggestions 
also in the two following Office of Edu- 
cation publications: A Curriculum 
Guide to Fire Safety (for Elementary 
Schools), Bulletin 1946 No. 8, price 
10 cents, and School Fire Drills, Pam- 
phlet No. 103, price 10 cents. Both 
publications should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


laborers, or unemployed. But even the 66 
children who lived in comfortable one- 
family homes were not safe from fire. 
Tragedy by fire can strike both poor and 
rich alike, and does just that. These facts 
should be significant for communities 
which are concerned about fire prevention. 

Frequent are the stories of heroism which 
tell of a parent risking his life, or losing it, 
in an attempt to save a child. Fathers, 
grandparents, older brothers and sisters, 
neighbors, passersby, baby sitters, or fire- 
men were mentioned as playing a part in 
One of the saddest 
chapters to this story is the fact that in 


these fire tragedies. 


nearly a third of the cases no adult was 
present. Young children were left at home 
alone while parents went to shop, to do 
errands, to a bar, to some form of amuse- 
ment, to work, or to visit. Sometimes chil- 
dren were locked in so that they could not 
get out or the rescuers in. But in more than 
half the cases both parents or the mother 
were at home and involved in the fire 
situation. 

The facts and figures for the 800 cases 
show that there is no hour of the day or 
night when children are safe from fires. 
Although one-fourth of the children died 
during the early morning hours when the 
home was completely destroyed and parents 
died too, about 400 fires occurred during 
daytime hours from 6:00 a. m. to 6:00 p, m. 
Early evening and time before midnight 
accounted for the other 200 deaths. 

However, there seem to be certain times 
of the year when fire is more apt to strike. 
Half of the 800 deaths occurred during the 
months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary. 

Is there any part of the country that is 
safer than another? It is recognized that 
the 800 cases of fire deaths do not represent 
all of the deaths during the period covered. 
But the Central States and the Middle At- 
lantic States accounted for nearly 500 


deaths. The Rocky Mountain States had 


the fewest. Mississippi, Montana. Nevada, 
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New Hampshire, and Wyoming managed to 
escape being counted. All other States had 
one or more deaths from fire. 

Loss of life is the number one problem. 
But money loss cannot be overlooked. In 
370 cases in which children lost their lives, 
the house was totally destroyed, $210,000 
worth of damage was involved, 25 persons 
were injured, 58 were hospitalized, and 41 
parents or other members of the family 


were killed. In 238 news stories no men- 


tion was made of the results of the fire in 
terms of loss of life or money. 


Who Were They? 


Who were these children who lost their 
lives? What part did they themselves play 
in the tragedy which cost them their lives? 
More than half of these children were under 
5 years of age, many of them infants who 
could do nothing for themselves. The othi- 
ers, about equally divided as to girls and 


What You Can Do 


In your home— 


Keep matches in a safe place and away from children. 


Dispose of your cigarette only when it is completely out. 


Store ashes in metal containers only. 


Store oily or greasy cleaning rags in metal containers. 
Dispose of papers, magazines, and trash at regular intervals. 
Keep kerosene or gasoline for stoves which burn that type of fuel in closed red 


containers. 


Learn how to start a fire without using kerosene. 
Use only nonflammable cleaning fluid such as carbon tetrachloride. 


Protect open grate fires with a screen. 


Use light cords that are in perfect condition. 
Replace a fuse only with one of the recommended size for home use, and never 


with a penny or other substitute. 


Buy only electrical appliances that have the approval of the Fire Underwriters 


Laboratory. 


Have chimneys and flues checked regularly. 


Check your home for fire hazards. 


Plan with the family how you would meet a fire emergency in any part of your 


home. 


Provide fire extinguishers in garage, basement, kitchen, and upstairs. 
Keep in plain view of the telephone the call number for the fire department. 


In your business— 


Check your office space or your building for fire hazards and do something about 


them. 


Locate several possible exits in case of fire. 
Plan with your staff how you would meet a fire emergency. 


Keep smoking equipment in a safe place. 


Dispose of your cigarette only when it is completely out. 


Keep in plain view of the telephone the call number for the fire department. 


In your community— 


Cooperate with others to carry out a community check-up of fire hazards. 

See that some group takes action to study every fire in the community— its cause 
and the results. 

Act as a member of a group in seeing that fire-fighting equipment is up-to-date 
and adequate to meet the needs of your town, 

See that fire safety is included for consideration in every program that concerns 
children. 

Act as a member of a group to see that fire regulations are made and enforced in 
your community, especially in public buildings such as theaters, auditoriums, 
restaurants, 

Check. if you do not know them, to see that building codes require fire safety 
features in the putting up of new buildings or the repair of old ones. 
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boys, ranged in age from 5 to 14 inclusive. 
One fact stood out—that more older boys 
died than did girls; why, it was not appar- 
ent from the newspaper stories, unless they 
were more apt to take risks. Approximately 
10 percent of all the children were Negroes. 
Some of the human interest stories should 
be told in order that all parents may see the 
dangers their children face, and that chil- 
dren themselves of school age and above 
should learn how they can protect thein- 
selves from fire. In too many instances 
parents and children are both helpless. 


Stories Behind the Headlines. 


Let’s take some typical stories of children 
who lost their lives and see what really 
happened. On the outskirts of a midwest- 
ern city a Navy veteran, his wife, and six 
children were living in a 6x12 home-made 
tarpaper trailer because they could find no 
other place. There was no water, electric- 
ity, or heat except that from a kerosene 
stove. The father was away when the 
mother awoke about midnight to discover 
the whole end of the trailer, in which the 
stove was located, on fire. She picked up 
Mary, 7, and Jean, 5, who were sleeping 
with her and ran out to safety. Then flames 
blocked the door so that she couldn’t get 
back to the 2-year-old twins, Dick and Don, 
and the 6-months-old baby, Sara. A 4- 
year-old was saved because he was spending 
the night at his grandmother’s. There was 
nothing left of the trailer, and three chil- 
dren, too small to help themselves, lost their 
lives. 

Again, in a midwest town four children, 
ranging in age from 2 to 14 years, burned 
to death because they had been left alone. 
Parents of the children were away work- 
ing in a cafe which they owned. The 
fire apparently started when 14-year-old 
Grace threw oil on the kitchen stove, caus- 
Fire swept through the 
frame home, leaving Harold and Henry, 11 
and 4, dead in the kitchen, Bobbie. 2. suf- 


ing an explosion. 


focated in bed, and Grace so severely 
burned that she died in the hospital, after 
being pulled out of the burning house by 
firemen. 

This time in a State in the Middle Atlantic 
region, a 12-year-old boy, Bill, burned to 
death in his father’s garage where he had 
been helping. In some way the boy’s cloth- 
ing caught fire, and his younger brother, 
Dan, aged 10, picked up a pail of what he 
thought was water and doused the older 
boy. Instead of water the pail contained 


res) 


gasoline which the garage workers used to 
clean their hands. 

The next story comes from one of the 
southeastern States. A father, mother, and 
four children, three girls of 9, 7, and 4, and 
a 4-month-old boy, were burned to death 
in a fire discovered about 9:30 p. m. The 
home was in a small rural community where 
only neighbors were available to help fight 
the fire which was believed to have been 
caused by a defective flue. By the time 
neighbors reached the scene the flames were 
beyond control. The fact that only one 
daughter was not found in her bed seemed 
to indicate that the others died without 
realizing that the house was on fire. Nora, 
the 9-year-old, had made a desperate at- 
tempt to get out of the burning house. 

“The building had been almost completely 
suited. Huge icicles hung from the ginger- 
bread decorations of the older part of the 
building and from trees in the yard. The 
floors and the yard were coated with sev- 
eral inches of ice from the water used to 
fight the flames.” 
with a three-story addition there were 28 
In the 
early morning hours with an 18-degree 
temperature. fire gutted the building and 
10 persons died, 6 of them children. Why? 
A woman said she had dropped matches in 
a closet the night before and failed to pick 


In this old residence 


living units housing 70 persons. 


them up. The closet was just off the room 
that served as a kitchen, dining room. and 
Mice? 
No one knew. 
Two children, 4 and 3, in the third floor 
rear were cut off from the fire escape and 
the hallway, and died before firemen could 
raise their ladder and make the climb. A 
5-year-old boy with his hand in his father’s 
was separated from him in the smoke-filled 
hallway, and the child died there so near 
to safety. Two small girls of 5 and 2 and 
an older girl of 13 lost their lives in the 
same fire. 


bedroom for a family of four. 
Spontaneous combustion? 


Families homeless. enormous 
property loss, lives snuffed out because of 
carelessness, crowding, and failure to pro- 
vide adequate exits in a tenement in a big 
midwestern city. 

ft was thought to be an unused chicken 
house. Someone looked out the second 
story window of a house nearby, saw the 
flames, called the fire department, but did 
not investigate. When firemen put out the 
fire and poked through the ruins, they found 
the bodies of three small boys, one 6, and 
two 7 years of age, who had been playing 
in the 10-foot-square windowless shack. 


This time the tragedy.was enacted in a 


76 


‘the hall it was filled with flames. 


suburb of a large city on the eastern sea- 


board. 


Heroism 


Muhiply the stories by the number of 
children who died, and you can get some 
small idea of the horror, the heartbreak, 
the suffering, the problems that can result 
from fire. These are not pleasant stories, 
but before we leave them something should 
be said of the heroism of children them- 
Often this 


demonstrates their resourcefulness, initia- 


selves. heroism of children 


tive. and clear thinking. Tom, a 6-year- 
old, limped on charred feet across a field 
of snow in zero temperature to get aid for 
his baby brother. His mother had taken 
Tom to safety but couldn't reach the baby’s 
crib. His father, who was unemployed be- 
cause of a strike had gone rabbit hunting, 
leaving Tom to be the man of the house. 
The fire occurred in the middle of the night, 
probably due to an overheated stove, and 
before help could arrive the house was gone. 
When the news item was written Tom was 
in the hospital and stil! had not been told 
that the baby brother was dead. 

A 13-year-old girl had presence of mind 
that saved the lives of five of her brothers 
and sisters, although two boys, 6 and 4 years 
of age, died. Georgia was in charge of the 
children while her mother was away visiting 
and her father at work. She was sweeping 
the floor on the first floor of a three-story 
tenement when John, the 8-year-old, smelled 
smoke. When the door was opened into 
Georgia 
erabbed the 3-month-old baby, 11-year-old 
Marie carried James, 2, and the 9- and 8- 
year old boys ran out with them. Georgia 
would have dashed back into the house to 
the second-floor bedroom where her younger 
brothers were sleeping, but neighbors held 
her back. It was a flash fire of unexplained 
origin, and but for the quick thinking of a 
girl of school age, all the children might 
have been burned to death. 

On the West Coast, Alice, an 11-year-old, 
was called a heroine by the newspapers. 
When a gas stove exploded the mother tried 
to put out the flames but was seriously 
burned. Alice jumped out of bed, caught 
up Richard, 2, and Charlene, 5, carried 
them to the front porch, then came back for 
the baby. This was quick thinking for a 
youngster and shows what children of this 
age can do in an emergency. 

Ten-year-old Celia, in the Washington 
area, had been allowed to stay at home 
from school to care for her father who had 


just returned from 7 weeks in the hospital. 
A maid had left and no other arrangement 
could be made than for Celia to stay with 
her father. She had finished with break- 
fast and her father was going back to sleep 
in his upstairs bedroom, when she smelled 
smoke. Rushing down to the basement she 
found one of the beaver board walis 
smoldering, as well as some things that were 
stored. She ran up to the first floor, called 
the fire department, ran upstairs, shut the 
door into her father’s room, opened the 
windows, roused her father and sat by his 
bed until firemen came. Firemen got the 
blaze under control after they had helped 
the father downstairs and out into the yard. 
Quick thinking, good thinking. did the 
trick. 

A 14-year-old boy saved his mother, him- 
self, and his pet dog from death by fire, and 
kept down the possible damage to an apart- 
ment house. His mother was resting in a 
back bedroom. Joseph on his way back 
from bathroom to kitchen saw smoke com- 
ing from the living room. He rushed in to 
see flames spreading along the rug near a 
Christmas tree. He began smothering the 
blaze and at the same time called to his 
mother, who joined him in fighting the fire 
until smoke filled the room so that she 
gasped for breath. Joseph threw a small 
table through the window to let in air, but 
the draft helped the blaze. Joseph ran out 
yelling, “Fire,” and rang doorbells in the 
apartment. The fire department put out 
the fire, but with damage to apartments 
above and below. The ending might have 
been a different one if Joseph had not been 


ready to act. 


Facing the Problems 


Community groups interested in fire pre- 
vention need to emphasize over and over 
again through demonstrations and other 
graphic means that there are too many care- 
less practices that add to fire deaths and 
losses. An analysis of some of these causes 
of fire shows a child scalded by hot coffee 
when the pot was overturned, children at 
play upset an oil lamp, children playing 
with candles set fire to the curtains, a work- 
man using a blow torch to burn off old paint 
lost contro! of it, fire started by careless 
disposal of a cigarette, a clothesline broke 
dropping clothes on a hot stove, fire started 
in an accumulation of paper and rubbish, a 
match dropped into an empty oil drum 
caused an explosion, a Christmas tree 
caught on fire, a home-made vaporizer 
started a fire, clothing caught on fire from 
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an open grate, children were playing with 
a cigarette lighter—these were some of the 
causes mentioned in the news items that 
seemed to be entireiy the result of careless- 
ness. 

What does it all add up to? Children 
are being burned to death every day. 
Fathers and mothers can help to keep their 
own children safe, but the community has 
a responsibility to see that all its children 
have fire-safe homes. 
of factors which share responsibility for fire 
deaths. They include the landlord. the lack 
of proper fire regulations or failure to en- 
force those that exist, the lack of available 
fire-fighting equipment, especially for farm 
homes, and the carelessness of individuals 
in apartment houses, tenements, and build- 


There are a number 


ings occupied by more than one family. 


No Child Should Die 


If we really believe that children are a 
nation’s most valuable asset, they should 
be worth working for. No child should die 
because his parents can not find a fire-safe 


home. No child should die because he lives 


in a community which has inadequate fire 
No child should 


die because his parents violate all safcty 


protection or none at all. 


rules in building fires. No child should die 
because fire regulations have not been en- 
forced with respect to building safety. No 
child should die because his teachers have 
failed to give him an opportunity to protect 
himself from fire by knowing what to do 
and by having some practice in doing. 
There should be discussion of, “What would 
you do if—your house caught on fire and 
you were in a second-story rocm with flames 
filling the hall; your house caught fire and 
you were at home alone; you saw children 
playing with a bonfire; your father or 
mother tried to start a fire with kerosene: 
a younger brother or sister is playing with 
matches; mother habitually uses cleaning 
fluid in the kitchen, in the house: hot ashes 
are put in cardboard cartons.” Along with 
the discussions should be demonstrations of 
what to do when exits are blocked. if your 
clothes or clothing of others catches on fire, 
if there is no fire department. if fire breaks 


out at night. if a bonfire or grass fire gets 


out of control. Children can be helped to 
think out in advance what they can do to 
meet situations that may arise. Such plan- 
ning beforehand may help to save the child’s 


life and the lives of others. 


Your Business 


Fire Prevention Week is emphasized once 
a year. But every week and every day 
should call for alertness to guard against 
fire. Parents, children. teachers, organized 
groups of all types have a responsibility in 
their communities. This article is about 
children. For that reason the statement is 
made over and over again that 10 children 
are being burned to death every day of the 
365, each year, in these United States, the 
majority through no fault of their own. 
People are satisfied to talk about problems 
rather than to do something about them. 
Only when you and you and you make it 
your business to follow up on fire deaths of 
children in your community as individuals 
and through organized groups can there be 


a different story written. 


The Office of Education—Its Services and Staff 


The National Scientific Register 
THE NATIONAL Scientific Register oper- 


ates as an independent unit (functioning as 
a Division) within the Office of Education. 
It was established in the Office by agreement 
with the National Security Resources Board 
to deal with mobilization planning as it 
relates to the Nation’s supply of and re- 
quirements for scientifically trained per- 
sonnel. It is expected that the function 
will be carried on on a permanent basis by 
the National Science Foundation. which has 
permanent responsibility for this activity, 
as soon as that agency is organized to as- 
sume the work. 

The project includes three principal 


activities: 


(a) The development, at a central point 
in Government, of a selective analytical 
inventory of the Nation’s specially 
trained and highly skilled personnel 
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in important scientifie ficlds. including 
the recording and evaluation of special 
scientific competencies, 


(b) The consolidation and centraliza- 
tion in one place of various scientific 
personnel registration activities, now 
being independently carried on. to the 
end that there can be one focal point in 
Government which could participate 
in any placement program which might 
be established in the event of a full 
mobilization. 


(c) The initiation and conduct of a vari- 
ety of statistical and research studies 
covering such factors as the character 
and distribution of the national sup- 
ply of manpower in the various scien- 
tific fields; the potential requirements 
for scientific personnel in the event of 
inobilization; the consideration of 

steps which might be taken to improve 


the national position in shortage areas: 


the development of techniques, in- 
cluding relationships with American 
science. designed to provide the most 
effective methods of registering scien- 
tific skills. 

The work of the National Scientific Reg- 
ister is carried on in ceoperation with 
institutions of higher education and_ the 
principal scientific and professional  so- 
cieties of the country. 


Staff, National Scientific Register 


James C. O'Brien, Director. 


Pracedures and Administratian 


G. DupLEY SMITH, Methods 
Examiner. 


Cures E. Dawson, Procedures Specialist. 


Organization and 


Technical Operatians 


Howarp F, Foncannon, Technical Analyst. 
Donato E. SHook, Technical Analyst. 


Statistical Operatians 


MAyYBe._e J. BLarver, Research Analyst. 
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Library Service for National Defense 


E IN THE United States have entered 
W a new era for which we are ill-pre- 
pared. For the first time our civilian popu- 
lation is threatened with attack. Just as our 
peace-loving people have been reluctant to 
believe that some other nations are war- 
minded so they are now reluctant to take 
seriously the need for an aggressive civil 
defense program that will mobilize volun- 
tary civilian participation according to a 
plan where Federal, State, and local respon- 
sibilities are clearly defined. 


information Distribution Network 


A civil defense program will fail unless 
both the needs for the program itself and 
the dissemination of the information are 
carefully and rapidly channeled to people 
in all localities. Libraries, already estab- 
lished as a resource and material center for 
communities, are a logical agency to dis- 
seminate the necessary information as men- 
tioned in section 4 (f) page 5 of the tem- 
porary bills. Each State has a State library 
extension agency which can receive the in- 
formation from the national sources and 
distribute it to all the libraries in the State 
thus forming a network of distribution 
centers. 

During World War II libraries in our 
larger cities performed an important func- 
tion as War Information Centers. Even 
more important were the services of public. 
college, university, and research libraries, 
of providing technical help to both Gov- 
ernment and industry. Since these services 
have been continued in peacetime they 
need only to be heightened, extended, and 
applied to civil defense problems to be of 
help to Government, business, and indi- 
viduals. They can readily be used as one 
of the research agencies mentioned in sec- 
tion 4 (d). 

The success of any program depends 
upon the morale and spirit of the people it 
affects. 
technical materials, but is a source of in- 


The library not only mobilizes 


7% 


spiration and comfort. Books bring un- 
derstanding of current problems, 

While we recognize the vital role of the 
press, the radio, and movies in alerting and 
informing the community, the library with 


its books, newspapers, magazines, films, 


THIS STATEMENT by Mrs. Margie 


Sornson Malmberg, director of the 


Washington office of the American 
Library Association, was presented be- 


fore the Armed Services Committee 
relative to the Federal Civil Defense 


Act of 1950. 


pictures, maps, and recordings forms a res- 
ervoir of information for the use of the 
entire public. The need of access to all 
kinds of information is obvious. 

While we have described what libraries 
can do, it should be noted that a quarter 
of the people in the United States are with- 
out access to local libraries and it will be 
necessary to expand library services if all 
people are to be reached. Surveys of rural 
areas highlight the lack of reading ma- 
terials. They show many rural families 


have only the farm weekly. 


A Guide to Others 


We are attaching an exhibit which il- 
lustrates what one metropolitan library is 
doing, a program which can be duplicated 
in the cities throughout the country. Infor- 
mation services. meeting rooms, distribu- 
tion, and special services are all part of the 
recognized functions of a library, and 
readily available to a civil defense agency 
for active participation in a program. 

The American Library Association re- 
quests that these facts be considered in re- 
drafting the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, and that the new sections dealing with 
research and the dissemination of informa- 
tion include provisions to make full use of 
the libraries. 


The Brooklyn Public Library Offers 
the Following Services and Facilities 
to an Emergency Defense Program 


Information Services 


Books, pamphlets, and periodicals in the 
technical fields, consumer information, ra- 
tioning and other subjects pertinent to 
emergency defense. 

Librarians trained in information serv- 
ice techniques available to volunteer or- 
ganizations for consultation and advice. 

Personnel for assisting in the compilation 
and publicizing of emergency releases. 

Aid in tracing birth certificates. 


Space 


Sites for air-raid shelters. 

Meeting rooms for class instruction and 
community groups. 

Emergency aid stations. 

Desk space for auxiliary defense and 
volunteer organizations. 

Headquarters for air-raid wardens. 


Exhibits 


Public bulletin boards for notices. 

Space within the buildings for displaying 
posters and exhibits publicizing emergency 
activities. 

Window space for special exhibits and 
posters. 


Distribution 


Express service for supplying communi- 
ties with important information, pamphlets, 
regulations, posters, etc. 

Branches covering all communities in 
Brooklyn available as distributing centers 
for releases to the public. 


Special Services 


Personnel, equipment, and space for 
fingerprinting. 

Facilities for issuing identification cards. 

Personnel and facilities for recruiting 
and screening volunteers. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 66) 


basic research, stimulating such research, 
and training scientific personnel... . 

“If we are to meet successfully the chal- 
lenge that confronts this Nation, we can less 
than ever afford to waste the good health 
of our people. But the present emergency 
makes even more difficult the maintenance 
of good health. 

“Our chronic 
dentists, and nurses will be aggravated as 
more of them are called into the Armed 
Therefore, we need, more than 


shortage of doctors, 


Forces. 
ever, prompt enactment of legislation that 
will help to increase enrollment in medical 
and related schools. by assisting them to 
meet their costs of instruction and to con- 
struct additional facilities where needed. 
Scholarships should be provided to attract 
larger enrollments in nursing schools and 
grants should be made to States for voca- 
tional training of practical nurses.  Esti- 
mated Budget expenditures in the fiscal year 
1952 include 25 million dollars for this 
proposed program, .. . 

“We in this Nation have always, in time 
of national emergency, risen with unity and 
vigor to the defense of our free institutions 


and of life. 


OW. «1. 


DEFENSE INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 73) 


way We are responding 


whether its release might be considered to 
impair the national security. Under this 
service, persons who have such questions 
may voluntarily consult the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Washington 25, D.C. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, will obtain the opinion of ap- 
propriate specialists in other agencies and 
advise the inquirer accordingly. 


Priorities and Allocations 


The following excerpts are from The 
Defense Information Bulletin of Jan. 30, 
1951, entitled “Material, Equipment, and 
Suppy Shortages”: 

. . . The Office of Education has had re- 
ports of the inability of schools or contrac- 
tors to obtain various building materials. 
. . . The degree to which these shortages 
may become acute or general is difficult to 
forecast. 

The National Production Authority was 
established Sept. 11, 1950, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. . . . The Federal 
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Security Administrator was designated in 
Department of Commerce Order No. 127, 
dated Nov. 20, 1950, as claimant with 
respect to school construction and to domes- 
tic distribution of supplies in the field of 
education. This means that whenever it is 
necessary to allocate materials in short 
supply among civilian users, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce expects the Federal 
Security Agency to present the needs of 
education. ... 

The Office of Education has assigned a 
staff drawn from all divisions to assemble, 
analyze, and present information about the 
construction, equipment, and supply needs 
of education. It has taken the following 
first steps: (a) A questionnaire on contem- 
plated construction was sent on Dec. 29. 
(b) A 


questionnaire on building needs and con- 


1950, to colleges and universities. 


templated construction in elementary and 
secondary schools is being sent to State 
(c) The Office 


is working with school and college officials 


departments of education. 


and trade associations in compiling infor- 
mation on equipment and supply needs. 
(d) Recommendations for the administra- 
tion of a program of priorities and alloca- 
tions related to education are being 


developed. 
ing with officials of NPA on problems 


(e) Staff members are advis- 


related to education and are giving to 
schools, colleges, and libraries assistance 
in presenting their problems to NPA... . 


American Education Week—1951 
UNITE FOR FREEDOM has been selected 


as the general theme for this year’s observ- 
ance of American Education Week. Novem- 
ber 11-17, 1951. Daily topics will be as 


follows: 


Sunday, November 11, Our Faith in God. 

Monday, November 12. Schools and De- 
fense. 

Tuesday, November 13, Education for the 
Long Pull. 

Thursday. November 15. Teaching the 
Fundamentals. 

Friday, November 16. Urgent School Needs. 

Saturday. November 17. Home-School- 

Community. 


Organizations sponsoring American Edu- 
cation Week are the National Education As- 
sociation. the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Office of Education. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 


Voice of Democracy 
Winners Announced 


NAMES OF 13 high-school students chosen 
to compete for the four national awards of 
$500 college scholarships in the fourth 
annual Voice of Democracy contest have 
been announced as follows by the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Association, and 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsors of the contest: 


California: Marcia Anne Harmon, Del Rosa, age 
16, St. Bernardine’s High School. 

District of Columbia: Ricardo Romulo, Washing- 
ton, age 17, St. John’s College fligh School. 

Illinois: Robert D. Conrad, Kankakee, age 17, 
Kankakee High School. 

Kansas: Richard Orville Bell, Hutchinson, age 17, 
Hutchinson High School. 

Louisiana: Norita Newbrough, Baton Rouge, age 
16, Baton Rouge High School. 

Maryland: Margaret D. Janney, Beallsville, age 16, 
Sherwood High School, Sandy Spring. 

Missouri: Robert Burnett, St. Louis, age 17, St. 
Mary’s lligh School. 

New York: John Richard Graulich, Peekskill, age 
lo, Peekskill High School. 

South Dakota: Barbara Coats, Yankton, age 17, 
Yankton High School. 

Texas: Richard A. Thompson, Amarillo, age 17, 
Amarillo High School. 

Washington: Bill Wilson, Seattle, age 17. 

Wisconsin: Marvin Martin, Kenosha, age 15, Mary 
Bradford High School. 

Wyoming: Bob Smith, Laramie, Laramie High 
School. 


- These finalists survived eliminations at 
school, community, and State levels in 
which 1.500.000 high-school students com- 
peted in every State, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
[As this 


issue goes to press. word has been received 


and the District of Columbia. 


that Marcia Anne Harmon, Ricardo Ro- 
mulo, Norita Newbrough, and Robert Bur- 
nett were selected as finalists. | 


Brotherhood Week—February 18-25 


EIGHTEEN national organizations in edu- 
cation are represented on a committee to 
plan for the 1951 and 1952 observances 
of Brotherhood Week in_ the 
schools and colleges. Chairman of the com- 


Nation’s 


mittee is Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Pennsylvania State College. Vice chair- 
man is Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Education Earl James McGrath has ac- 


Commissioner of 


cepted membership on the committee. 
Brotherhood week will be observed this 
year from February 18-25. 


re] 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Bibliography of Educational Public Re- 
lations. Compiled by Whitman Daniels. 
Ithaca, N. Y., American College Public 
Relations Association, 1950. 45 p. $l. 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Editors: Elsa R. Berner and Ma- 

Compiled with the assistance 


Schools. 
bel Sacra. 
of an advisory committee and of teachers 
and librarians working with junior high 
school pupils. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1950. 76 p. $1.75. 

A Decade of Court Decisions on Teach- 
ers Retirement, 1940-1949, Inclusive. By 
Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1950. 29 p. 25 cents. 

Educating for Healthful Living. Re- 
print Service Bulletin. Articles from April 
1950 Childhood Education. Washington, 


D. C., Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1950. 40 p. Illus. 50 
cents. 

Guidance Procedures in High School. 
By C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. 71 p. (Modern High School 
Practices Series, No. 1.) 
lisher for price. 

Learning by Living; Education for Wise 
Use of Resources. A Report on the Re- 
source-Use Education Project Sponsored 
Jointly by the Southern States Work Con- 
ference on Educational Problems and the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation. Tallahassee, Fla., 1950. 122 p. 50 
cents. (Order from: Orville Calhoun, Dis- 
tributor of Publications for the Southern 
Work Conference, State Department of 


Apply to pub- 


Education, Tallahassee, Fla.) 

Magazines for School Libraries. By 
Laura Katherine Martin. Revised Edition, 
New York, H.-W. Wilson Co., 1950. 196 
p. $2.75. 

Teacher Listen, The Children Speak. By 
New York, New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association (105 East 22d 
St.), 1950. 44 p. 25 cents, 

Teaching Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School. By Ralph C. Preston. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1950. 337 p. $3. 

Our Children and Our Schools. 
Sprague Mitchell. 
of How Today’s Public School Teachers are 


James L. Hymes. 


By Lucy 
A Picture and Analysis 


Meeting the Challenge of New Knowledge 
and New Cultural Needs. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1950. 510 p- $4. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 

Age Trends in Children’s Evaluation of 
Behavior as Approved or Disapproved by 
By Sam L. Witryol. 


Doctor’s, 1949. Syracuse University. 79 


Classroom Teachers. 


p. ms. 


Attempts to identify and to estimate the relative 
importance of hehavior interpreted by children as 
approved or disapproved by classroom teachers, 
and to compare this evaluation with somewhat 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTs, 


similar appraisals made by student teachers and 
by teachers-in-service. 

An Analysis of the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation Program in Secondary Schools of 
the United States, 1945-50, With Particular 
Reference to the Work of the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
By John H. Lloyd. Master’s, 1950. Ameri- 
142 p. ms. 

Sets forth the goals of earlier movements upon 
which the life adjustment education program has 
been built. 


tions of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, and discusses its strengths and 


can University. 


Discusses the organization and func- 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


enclosed as payment. 


be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Please send me Scuoor Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to | 


leadership, communication and 
public relations, financing, and other administra- 
tive aspects. 


weaknesses in 


Democratic Participation in the Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of the Second- 
ary Schools of Massachusetts. By John F. 
O’Connor. Master’s, 1948. Boston Uni- 
versity. 70 p. ms. 

Finds a divergence in the opinions of teachers 
and principals in the amount of participation they 
had or were permitted in the administration and 
supervision of the schools; aud a divergence in 
their point of view as to what constitutes demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

A Determination of Concepts of Health- 
ful Living Which Are of Functional Value 
in Contributing to the General Education of 
Elementary School Pupils. By Charles D. 
Merrill. Doctor’s, 1949, Boston Uni- 
versity. 126 p. ms. 

Analyzes 36 health textbooks, 14 safety text- 


books, and 36 issues of Hygeia. Identifies and 
validates 305 concepts of healthful living. 


Out-of-school Radio Listening Interests 
of Sixth Grade Pupils. By Edna M. 
Abbiatti. Master’s, 1949. Boston Uni- 
versity. 


94 p. ms. 


Finds that 100 percent of the pupils studied have 
radios in their homes; and that the radio programs 
enjoyed by the family groups are largely those 
most popular with the pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


from Your Government 


Office of Education 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 
1946-48: 


Chapter 1. Statistical Summary of Education 
1947-48. 20 cents. 

Chapter 2. Statistics of State School Systems 
1947-48. 30 cents, 

Chapter 3. Statistics of City School Systems 


1947-48. 25 cents. 


Statistics of Higher Education 1947— 
30 cents. 


Chapter +t. 
1947-48. 


Schools and 
1947-48. 


Chapter 5. Statistics of 
Classes for 


25 cents. 


Special 


Exceptional Children 


Chapter 6. Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of 


Higher Education 1946-47. 20 cents. 


The College Introductory Course in United States 
History. Circular No. 284, December 15, 1950, 


Free. 


The Community College—A Challenging Concept for 
You. Reprint froin June and November 1950 
School Life. Free. 


Defense Information Bulletins. Brief announce- 
ments of defense actions which concern education. 
Made available, as issued, to chief State school 
officers and presidents of colleges and universities, 
No general distribution. (See Education jor the 


Nation’s Defense, p. 72.) 
Sept. 11, 1950. Amendment to Selective Service 


Act of 1948. 
Sept. 19, 1950. Executive 


Issued Under Defense Production Act. 
Oct. 2, 1950. 
duction Authority. 


President’s Order 


Regulation 1 of the National Pro- 


Oct. 3, 1950. Draft Regulations Affecting College 
Students. 


Oct. 18, 1950. 


ments in the Office of Education. 


Nov. 10, 1950. 
Reservists to Active Duty. 


Dee. 7, 1950. 


Dec. 20, 1950. Health and Fitness for the Long 
Pull Ahead. 


Defense Mobilization Assign- 


Revised Procedures for Recall of 


First Aid and Home Care of the Sick. 


Dec. 21, 1950. 
versity Facilities. 


Inventory of College and Uni- 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1949-50. Summary Report. Circular 


No. 282a, November 1950. Free. 


Education of Exceptional Children and Youth: Gen- 


eral References. Selected References, No. 5—I, Re- 
vised October 1950. Free. 


Children and Youth: 
Visually Handicapped. Selected References no. 
5-V, Revised October 1950. 


Education of Exceptional 


Free. 


Adult 
Frec. 


Evaluation of Adult Education. Edneation 


Ideas, No. 12, November 1950. 


1950 Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institu- 


tions. Circular No. 281, November 15, 1950. Free. 


The Primary Unit—An Aid to Children's Progress. 
Selected References, Elementary Education Series 
No. 1, Revised December 1950. 


Promising Developments in Elementary Social Studies. 
Education Briefs, No. 20, September 1950. 


Public School Finance Programs of the Forty-eight 


States. A cooperative study by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency; the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of California, Berkeley; 
and the Council of State Governments, under the 
Sponsorship of the National Council of Chief State 


School Officers. Circular No. 274, 1950. 50 cents. 


Recent Federal Court Decisions Affecting Education. 
Reprint from School Life, October 1950. Free. 
Supplement to Price List No. 31, Revised December 
1950. Office of Education Publications. 
menting GPO price list of education publications. 
Frec. 


Supple- 


Department of State 


A weekly publi- 


cation which provides information on developments 


The Department of State Bulletin. 


in the field of foreign relations and on the work 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
52 issues, domestic $6; foreign $8.50. Single copy, 


20 cents. 


Our Foreign Policy. Department of State Publica- 


tion 3972, September 1950. 25 cents. 


Federal Security Agency 


Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans: Oli- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and to dependent 
children. of Public Social 


Security Administration, 1950. 


Bureau Assistance, 


Services for Children. [low the 1950 amendments 
to title V of the Social Security Act benefit chil- 
Children’s Bureau. Social Security Admin- 
Free. 


dren. 
istration, 1950, 


Library of Congress 


Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address—The }irst 
and Second Drafts Now in the Library of Congress. 


Reproductions of documents, with one page of 


cr 


notes. o cents. 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in 
August 1950, $1.10 a copy, 
from Card Division, The Library of Congress. 


Western Languages. 


Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


A Chart 
A graphic presentation of social and eco- 


Children and Youth at the Midcentury. 
Book. 
nomic facts important in the lives of children and 
1950. 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


youth, $1 from the Conference, Federal 


Children and Youth at the Midcentury. 
1950, 


Report on 
State and Local Action. 75 cents from the 


Conference. 


Children and Youth at the Midcentury. Report on 
Youth, National Organizations, Federal Government. 


1950. 75 cents from the Conference. 


Superintendent of Documents 


American History. Price List 50, 34th Edition, 
August 1950, Free. 

Children’s Bureau. Price List 71, 32d Edition, 
October 1950. Free. 

Selected United States Government Publications. 
Issued semimonthly. Free. 


Territories and Insular Possessions. Price List 60, 


33d Edition, October 1950. Free. 


Transportation and Roads. Price List 25, 37th Edi- 


tion, October 1950. Free. 


United States Office of Education and Other Publica- 
tions Relating to Education. Price List 31, 39th 
Edition, September 1950. Free. 


United States Navy 
All Hands. Monthly information bulletin about the 
United States Navy and the men who serve in it. 
$2 a year; 75 cents additional for foreign mailing: 
-ingle copy, 20 cents. 
Reynolds, 


—Compiled by Florence E. 
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gives answers 
to many vital 
questions such as: 


. What are your chances? 


. Where is the best place to go? 
. What about super bembs? 

. What about radioactivity? 

. What about food and water? 
§. What about children? 


(32 pages of information, including 
six survival secrets for atomic at- 
tack, and five keys to household 
safety.) 
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*... And this is a point that we must 
make sure our children and young people 
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“Many of these same questions apply with 
equal force to the teacher's role in citizen- 
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“It is easy in the years of childhood 
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The Office of Education presents this special issue on 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 


and Youth as a public service. The Conference was 


a cooperative project of Government Agencies, citi- 
zens’ organizations, and individua! citizens. The 
findings represent the group judgment of the dele- 
gates and each address presents the viewpoint of the 
particular speaker. Charts in this issue are from 

the Chart Book~—Children and Youth at the Mid- 
cenfury—designed for fhe Conference by Arvilla | 
Singer, Federal Security Agency. 


THE Office of Education wasestab- —, 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose f 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education : 
throughout — the ia 
country.” 
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The President’s Challenge 


to the 


White House Conference 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS, together with 
other members of the United Nations, is en- 
gaged in a critical struggle to uphold the 
values of peace and justice and freedom. 
We are struggling to preserve our own lb- 
erty as a Nation. More than that, we are 
striving, in cooperation with the other free 
nations, to uphold the basic values of free- 
dom—of peace based on justice—which 
are essential for the progress of mankind. 
As we engage in that struggle, we must 
preserve the elements of our American way 
of life that are the basic source of our 
strength. That is the purpose of this Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. You are seeking ways 
to help our children and young people be- 
come mentally and morally stronger, and 
to make them better citizens. I think you 
should press right ahead with that work, 
because it is more important now than ever. 


We st 

No matter how the immediate situation 
may develop, we must remember that the 
fighting in Korea is but one part of the tre- 
mendous struggle of our time—the struggle 
between freedom and communist imperial- 
ism. This struggle engages all our national 
life, all our institutions, all our resources. 
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For the effort of the evil forces of commu- 
nism to reach out and dominate the world 
confronts our Nation and our civilization 
with the greatest challenge in our history. 

I believe the single most important thing 
our young people will need to meet this 
critical challenge in the years ahead is moral 
strength—strength of character. And I 
know that the work of this Conference will 
be of tremendous assistance in the urgent 
task of helping our young people achieve 
the strength of character they will need. 


To 

If we are to give our children the train- 
ing that will enable them to hold fast to the 
right course in these dangerous times, we 
must clearly understand the nature of the 
crisis. We must understand the nature of 
the threat created by international com- 
We are now engaged in a 
This will 


change the lives of our young people. A 


munism. .. . 
great program of rearmament. 


great many of them will have to devote some 
part of their lives to service in our armed 
In no 
other way can we insure our survival as a 


forces or other defense activities. 


nation. 
But our problem is more than a military 


matter. Our problem and our objective is 


to build a world order based on freedom 
and justice. We have worked with the free 
nations to lay the foundations of such a 
world order in the United Nations, and we 
must remain firm in our commitment to the 
United Nations. That is the only way out 
of an endless circle of force and retaliation, 
violence and war—which will carry the 
human race back to the dark ages if it is not 
stopped. And this is a point that we must 
make sure our children and young people 


understand. 
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Communism attacks our basic values, our 
belief in God, our belief in the dignity of 
man and the value of human life. our belief 
in justice and freedom. It attacks the in- 
stitutions that are based on these values. 
It attacks our churches. our guarantees of 
civil liberty, our courts, our democratic 
form of government. Communism claims 
that all these things are merely tools of self- 
interest and greed—that they are weapons 


used by one class to oppress another. 
we ee oe 
Our teachers—and all others who deal 
with our young people—should place upper- 
most the need for making our young people 


Bl 


understand our free institutions and the 
We must fight 


against the moral cynicism—the material- 


values on which they rest. 


istic view of life—on which communism 
feeds. We must teach the objectives that 
lie behind our institutions, and the duty of 
all our citizens to make those institutions 
work inore perfectly. Nothing is more im- 
portant than this. And nothing this Con- 
ference can do will have a greater effect on 
the world struggle against communism than 
spelling out the ways in which our young 
people can better understand our demo- 
cratic institutions, and why we must fight, 
when necessary, to defend our democratic 
institutions. our belief in the rights of the 
individual, and our fundamental belief in 


God. 
So iw ae 


I do not claim to be an expert in these 
things, and I know that I am addressing a 
conference of experts, but I think there are 
certain fundamental factors in the develop- 
ment of the American character. The basis 
of mental and moral strength for our chil- 
It lies first of 
all in the home. And next, it lies in the 


dren lies in spiritual things. 


religious and moral influences which are 
brought to bear on the children. 

If children have a good home—a home in 
which they are loved and understood—and 


if they have good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, I believe they are well 
started on the way toward being useful and 
honorable citizens. And I do not think I 
am being old-fashioned when I say that they 
ought to have religious training when they 
are young, and that they will be happier for 
it and better for it the rest of their lives. 


WwW OW OW . 

In the days ahead, there will be many 
cases in which we will have to make special 
efforts to see that children get a fair chance 
at the right kind of start in life. For as our 
defense effort is increased, special problems 
will be created by the disruption of the lives 
of many families. 
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We must remember . . . that we cannot 
insulate our children from the uncertainties 
of the world in which we live or from the 
impact of the problems which confront us 
all. What we can do—and what we must 
do—is to equip them to meet these problems, 
to do their part in the total effort, and to 
build up those inner resources of character 
which are the main strength of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Individual self-reliance and independence 
of spirit are the greatest sources of strength 
in our democracy. They mark the differ- 
ence between free countries and dictator- 
ships. 


The great weakness of dictatorships is that 
they enslave the minds and the characters 
of the people they rule. And the effects of 
this enslavement are most serious in the 
case of children. 

MW OS ae se 

I have been told by people who worked in 
Germany immediately after the last war 
that the young people in that country were 
physically among the healthiest in Europe. 
But they had been enslaved, mentally and 
morally, by the dictatorship, and when those 
controls were destroyed—when they were 
put on their own—they just didn’t know 
what to do. Brought up under dictatorial 
rule, they were unable to take care of them- 
selves after the dictatorship had fallen. It 
takes time to correct this. The same weak- 
ness is characteristic of the communist dic- 
tatorships where the children are just as 
much slaves of the state as they were under 
the Nazis. 

me PO eae 

Our form of society is strong exactly 
where dictatorships are weak. We believe 
in self-reliant individuals. That is the goal 
of our system of education and training— 
and that is the goal of this Conference. . . . 
The country looks to you for guidance, for 
You havea great 
role to play in holding up the torch of free- 
dom which this Nation has sworn to uphold, 
and which with God’s help we will uphold. 


help, and for inspiration. 


eAn Opportunity and a Responsibility for 


Americans 


by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 


GO DOWN SOME SIDE STREET in your 
home town on some sunny afternoon. See 
that tow-headed little girl skipping rope 
with a couple of other seven-year-olds. A 
year ago, perhaps, she was suffering the 
inconsolable grief and fear of being newly 
orphaned—the experience of loss and death 
for which no child and few adults are pre- 
pared. How many emotional problems 
were solved for her, when she found in a 
new home the love and security and wise 
discipline of adopted parents who wanted 
her for their daughter? 

In 1950, we look at children, with perhaps 
no greater concern than in previous years, 
but with increased sensitivity and a new 
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awareness that stems from new under- 
standing: 

Watch the crowd when school lets out 
some afternoon—and pick out the lonely 
boy, the silent one who stands at the street 
corner scuffing his toe against the curb, 
hating and fearing to go home. What sort 
What sort of a family 
What are his emo- 
tional needs, his yearnings, his hopes, his 


of a person is he? 
is he going home to? 


potential growth? 

He has the right to be wanted, to feel that 
he belongs. Will he find the answer to that 
Or will he go through life rejecting 
and rejected? 

He has the right to grow strong in body 


need? 


and free in spirit. Will that right be recog- 
nized, or will disease and malnutrition take 
their toll, or spiritual impoverishment twist 
his outlook? 

He has the right to search for truth, to 
know goodness, to follow after beauty. 
Will he be fed lies, led in the ways of im- 
morality or crime, surrounded by ugliness 
and squalor? 

He has the right to feel secure. Will his 
father’s steady employment and his mother’s 
homemaking surround him with the physi- 
cal and spiritual necessities of ahome? Or 
will fear be a possessive lodger in his house, 
robbing him of childhood’s right to a place 
of his own? 
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He has the right to feel that his commu- 
nity and his nation belong to him as a citi- 
zen, that he is a part of them. Will his only 
contacts with his government be the threat 
of its policing powers? Or will he all his 
life deeply and tenderly echo the words of 
the popular song—‘“I love the dear hearts 
and gentle people that live in my home 
town”? 

These are not easy questions. 
only to read the agenda of this conference 
to realize how far they reach and how deep 
they dig. 

In a word, when we talk about children 
and their needs, we are also talking about 
ourselves—about the world we have helped 


You have 


to fashion and pass on to the sons and 
daughters of America. And when we ask 
ourselves: “What can we do—what must we 
do—to secure for every child a fair chance 
for a healthy personality ?”—-When we ask 
that question, we are accepting, in behalf of 
ourselves and our children, much of the 
challenge of our troubled times. 

You and your State committees and a 
veritable army of volunteer and professional 
workers have spent nearly two years gather- 
ing the factual background against which 
this question must be answered. Here in 
this Conference, you are preparing—5,000 
strong—to devote four days of intensive 
study to this answer. And that means that 
you are dedicating to it, at the very least, 
some 160,000 priceless man-hours of the 
best and most creative thinking about chil- 
dren in all the world. But that is not all. 
When this Conference ends, your job—our 
job—will have just begun. 


Conference Theme 


The Conference theme has been stated in 
plain—and carefully considered—words. 
What do they mean? 

A healthy personality? Mine ts no tech- 
nical definition. But for my part, I would 
say aman or woman—a boy or girl—with a 
healthy personality is: 

One who is free to operate at somewhere 
near top mental and physical capacity— 
whatever “top” may be for him as an in- 
dividual ; 

One who can open his heart and mind to 
all the experiences of human companion- 
ship—to the intimate love of the family, the 
riches of friendship, and the rewards of 
teamwork at play and on the job; 

One to whom fear is a healthy danger 
signal rather than a lifelong nightmare; 
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One who knows he must produce his own 
passport to success in living; who can meet 
the inevitable frustrations and disasters and 
losses without spiritual defeat; 

One who would always choose the ways 
of peace—yet, in time of decision, can take 
his courage in both hands and stand against 
all odds for what he believes is right; 

One who can accept with respect and 
equity those who differ from him—in capac- 
ity, in achievement, in custom, or in faith; 

One who can take the sour with the sweet ; 
who—for better, for worse, for richer, for 


poorer—is master of his soul; 

One who, in the strength of this mastery, 
can accord to his peers these same strengths 
and freedoms and capacities which he ex- 
periences and values within himself. 

This is no paragon, no Pollyanna. It is— 


frankly and by ideal. 
Human nature being the strange. God-given 


intention—an 


mixture that it is, no one of us—and no one 
of our children—will ever achieve a com- 
pletely healthy personality. But we—and 
they—can strive for it. And the striving is 
in itself the essence of what it takes to face 
up to life in these hard midcentury years— 
or in any time or place of past or future 
history. 

We cannot guarantee to every child these 
qualities—which old-fashioned people like 


Their 


very essence is that they must be self-won. 


me still call character and integrity. 


What we can guarantee is a fair chance to 
win them on one’s own merits—to grow in 
spiritual stature and in emotional and in- 
tellectual experience. No more than that 
is within our power—and even here there 
are limits to our knowledge of the well- 
springs of human personality which permit 
no guarantee. All, perhaps. that we can do 
is to wipe out the most blatant and obvious 
pitfalls—pitfalls that are deep and danger- 
ous and far-reaching on the paths too many 


children must tread today. 

The pitfall of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion—which blasts not only the diserimi- 
nated against, but the discriminator; 

The pitfalls of destitution, illness. and 
ignorance; 

The pitfall of squalor and the blighting 
indecencies of bad housing; 

The pitfall of educational malnutritron— 
of the virtual starvation that today faces too 
many of our schools and the young people 
they should serve; 

The pitfall of empty time. which confuses 
true leisure with the dead-on-its-feet vacuum 
of “nothing to do.” 


And along with these, their opposite 
hazards: 

The pitfalls of overprotection; of over- 
indulgence: of false economic and social 
standards; of hothouse forcing in educa- 
tion; of mistaking license for self-disei- 
plined freedom; of shoddy moral standards 
that deny to youth any spiritual foundation 


for life. 
For Each Child 


If each child in America can only—and 
it is not too much to ask—if each can only 
do his growing up without running afoul 
of most of these traps and hazards, then each 
will, I think, make his own “fair chance.” 

But what do we mean by each child? 
That is the only one of these questions with 
an easy answer. The definition is cut and 


dried—miade to order in the national census 


of this midcentury year. And when we say 
each child we embrace them all. 

As parents and citizens and experts—and 
don’t forget these young people themselves 
are self-voting members of our partner- 
ship—what can we do, what must we do to 
secure a fair chance for a healthy person- 
ality? 

Well, first, I think, we must seek to be. 
in our own hearts and in our acts, the kind 
of people we want our children to be. With- 
out faith in humanity, without militant con- 
victions of democracy, without humility, 
whatever we try to do to or for or with 
young people would be—not bread, but a 
stone. 

What we are still speaks more loudly 
than what we say. And that, to my mind, 
is why this Conference has its prime signifi- 
cance as a prelude to action. It is for you 
to chart the course and set the pace. 

If we can translate our convictions into 
action—and we can: if we do what we know 
needs to be done and should be done—in our 
homes. our schools, our churches, our health 
centers. and our communities—then we will 
have given our children their opportunity 
to achieve for themselves the mental and 
moral health which is their birthright. 

And we shall have done even more. For 
by these acts, we shall have demonstrated, 
for all the world, that our democracy has 
the courage of its own convictions; that we 
are not taken in by any smug fantasies of 
perfection; that, accepting the challenge of 
our own human frailties and limitations, we 
know, as our forefathers have always known, 
how profoundly this is a land of promise 
for youth and for the future. 
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be itizenship Begins With Children 


Are our classrooms democratic or authoritarian? 


Do teachers show genuine and continuing interest 


in the real problems of their children? 


Is every pupil given a chance to participate in 


the total school program? 


Do school administrators practice democracy in 


their staff relationships? 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


IF OUR CHILDREN AND YOUTH are to 
grow into mature, resourceful adults capable 
of making their fullest possible contribu- 
tions to society, we must make a total, rather 
than a segmented view of citizenship. 

This new. broad approach recognizes 
that citizenship begins the moment we 
acquire our first childhood impressions. 
It is complete social participation—a con- 
tinual, never-ending process—and by the 
time a young person reaches the age of 18, 
he has already formed a good share of the 
important habits and attitudes of citizen- 
ship. 

Therefore, in evaluating where we are in 
citizenship training, so that we might accu- 
rately determine where we are heading, it 
is essential that we ask ourselves the right 
questions—questions which may be quite 
painful, but which must be answered none- 
theless if an effective action program is to 
be built. Parents must look at the home, 
where the citizen-child takes on lifetime 
habits and attitudes; teachers must assess 
the role the school plays in shaping a young 
life; and all adults must survey the com- 
munity environment and the effect it has on 
citizenship. 


Parents interested in effective citizen- 
ship may well ask themselves: Is democracy 
practiced in our home? Does the whole 
family share in the making of important 
decisions? Do we demonstrate respect for 
the individual dignity and integrity of our 
children? Do we give their ideas the 
proper weight? Are they junior partners 
or submissive subjects? 

In a democratic society, citizenship means 
respect for the rights of others and the 
supremacy of Parents 


human values. 
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worried about the intolerance and lack of 
consideration which their children display 
toward others might pause and reflect on 
whether these attitudes were learned in the 
home. Do we adults set a proper example 
by judging persons as individuals, rather 
than as members of a particular group? 
Are there any habits or attitudes reflecting 
prejudice and bias toward racial or religious 
minorities which we might be unconsciously 
transferring to our children? Do we preach 
against discrimination at the evening dinner 
table and then practice it at our place of 
business the next day? 

Many of these same questions apply with 
equal force to the teacher’s role in citizen- 
ship education. Educators may well in- 
quire: Are our classrooms democratic or 
Do teachers show genuine 
and continuing interest in the real problems 
of their children? 
chance to participate in the total school pro- 
Do school administrators practice 


authoritarian ? 
Is every pupil given a 


gram? 
democracy in their staff relationships? 

If we are to “‘educate the whole child,” 
teachers must avoid viewing their role in a 
narrow, restricted sense. They must guard 


against paying attention to but a small frac- 


“. . « the one thiug that is vital 


| is that a child have a pair of good 
pareuts who love him truly. With 
such a start he can probably put up 
with some degree of poverty or other 
social disadvantage, because his par- 
euts stand betweeu him and the 
world, interpretiug it to him in the 
light of their own wholesomeness 
and helping him to deal with it.” 


tion of the child’s personality, when they 
should be deeply concerned with his full and 
complete development. The information 
about children we now have in our schools 
should be broadened to include more de- 
tailed and comprehensive knowledge about 
such things as pupils’ emotional problems, 
their social background, their economic 
status, and their family relationships. As 
we approach the goal of universal education 
in America, the need to know more about 
our children and youth as individuals be- 
comes increasingly urgent. Acting on such 
knowledge, educators can better perform 
their primary mission: training responsible 
citizens. 

It has been said that if we want to know 
what kind of citizens our children are most 
likely to become, all we have to do is look 
at our communities. If children are taught 
one thing in the home and in the school, and 
then bump into just the opposite thing out 
in the community, they’re going to ask ques- 
tions. They’re going to wonder why their 
parents and teachers haven’t built the kind 
of community they profess to believe in. 
Why, our children ask, don’t adult com- 
munity deeds measure up to adult living- 
room creeds? 

In short, citizenship—to growing chil- 
dren—comes to mean pretty much what the 
community shows it means. If a com- 
munity deprives its minority groups and its 
economically handicapped of equal educa- 
tional opportunities, or civil liberties, or 
normal social development—then that com- 
munity is setting the stage for bad, irre- 
sponsible citizenship. If a locality and a 
State and the Nation each fail, in their turn, 
to take the steps, legislative and otherwise, 
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necessary to correct economic and social 
injustice—then our young citizens cannot 
be expected to act with maturity and re- 
sourcefulness. 

The real stuff of America’s greatness lies 
in the spiritual qualities found in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, the Gettysburg Address, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Those historic documents attest to the basic 
democratic belief that we are our brother’s 


keeper; that we cannot be unconcerned 
about the economic and social status of our 
neighbor; that justice and individual dig- 
nity are the things that count; that every 
person must have an opportunity to develop 
his talents to the fullest. 

These principles must be our guideposts 
as we explore the meaning of citizenship in 
our society. By incorporating them into 
our everyday lives—in the home, in our 
and in the 


schools, community—we 


strengthen the cause of democracy in its 
struggle against tyranny. If the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth can make the American 
people fully conscious of the “three R’s of 
democratic citizenship’—Rights, Respect, 
and Responsibilities—it will have contrib- 
uted measurably to the national welfare 
at a time when the United States must lead 
the Free World through critical years of 
peril and tension. 


‘Development of Healthy Personalities 


in Children 


by Benjamin Spock, M. D., Rochester Child Health Institute, Rochester, Minn. 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS it was thought that 
the job of the school was only to see that 
the child learned a certain amount of sub- 
ject matter. Now we realize, through re- 
search by educators, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, that the child is learning much more 
than this, whether for good or evil, whether 
the school thinks it is teaching other things 
or not. 

Studies of the influence of different types 
of teacher discipline have shown that the 
teacher who depends on an excessively au- 
thoritarian leadership, in which she does 
all the bossing and the children merely obey, 
may make for an orderly classroom. But 
when she gets out of earshot, there is little 
discipline left. The work stops. The chil- 
dren take out the hostility, that has been 
pent up in them, on each other. 

On the other hand, the teacher who leads 
democratically, who encourages the fullest 
participation of the pupils in planning their 
projects and in cooperatively carrying them 
out, can leave the room knowing that the 
work will go on almost as efficiently as when 
she is there. In such a classroom the chil- 
dren are learning cooperation, responsibil- 
ity, self-discipline, not as mottoes but as 
ways of living. 

In the olden days it was often assumed 
that children are chiefly motivated in their 
learning by competition for high marks or 
fear of failure. To be sure, these motives 
exist, but when they are accentuated they 
make for hostile rivalry among the top 
scholars and for a deep conviction of their 
own inadequacy among those who cannot 
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Now we know that chil- 
dren are eager to learn if the work is suited 


make the grade. 


to their ability, and that there must be 
flexibility in the work of the classroom to 
give each child his chance to achieve and 
Inature, 

Today there is still plenty to learn about 
the details of how to design school programs 
at various ages that will best foster intel- 
lectual development, social development, 
and character development. But it is much 
more urgent that we make greater use of 
the wisdom we already have. In schooling, 
we are knowingly short-changing our 
children. 

Our schools are too few and too small. 
Much of the equipment is antiquated. Most 
classes throughout the country are shock- 
ingly large, so large that the best teachers 
are frustrated. There are too few teachers. 
Not enough effort is made to select only 
those who by temperament are suited to 
help children. Their training in many 
colleges still slights the nature of childhood 
which should be the very core of their 
preparation. It is futile to talk about se- 
lecting the best people for training when 
too few of any quality are applying. 
Salaries of competent teachers are too low 
for the important work they are doing and 
they are seldom accorded the respect and 
prestige they deserve. 

Can we afford better schools for our 
children? The proportion of the national 
income going to public education has been 
falling in recent decades. America spends 
less for public education than for tobacco, 


» ence. 


than for liquor, than for cosmetics. We pay 
for what we want. 

Another sad block is the fact that though 
the citizens of America will vote on a ques- 
tionnaire for more emphasis on cliaracter 
building in schools, they too easily become 
alarmed when good educators attempt this 
very thing, fearing that the “three R’s” are 
being neglected. 

There is no point in our getting mad at 
this inconsistency. It is obvious that we 
who are interested in good schools must do 
a better job educating the public in their 
value. 

In adolescence the boy or girl, with an 
almost new body and new feeling, must find 
himself all over again. His grown-upness 
brings out his rivalry with his parents. One 
side of him aspires toward an idealized 
The other side, frightened by 


its inexperience, clings to childhood depend- 


maturity. 
This latter side cannot admit its 
own timidity and loudly protests that it is 
the parents who will not trust him or let 
him grow up. Friendship and crushes have 
a new importance and intensity. 

Many educators and others who work 
with adolescents feel that our society has 
done less to solve the needs of this age 
group, even on the theoretical basis, than 
it has the needs of other ages. Anthropolo- 
gists who have seen how the adolescent is 
helped to find a proud place in the adult 
community in many other parts of the 
With our justified belief in 
education, we keep them pupils at least until 


world agree. 


the age of 16 or 18 years. Usually, how- 
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Over *%4 of employment service counseling is with 
youth who face vocational problems 


Among 65,000 persons counseled each month. . . 
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ever, we do this in a fashion that denies 
them an adequate sense of acceptance into 
the grown-up world and of dignified partici- 
pation in it. They are forced to consoli- 
date with each other instead of with us. 
The more exaggerated manners of the bobby 
soxers, the zoot suiters, and the Joe Col- 
leges are not harmful in themselves but 
they should be reproaches to us that we 
have diverted so much energy and desire to 
belong away from valuable channels. 

There are no good reasons aside from 
the immense inertia of our institutions and 
customs why we cannot improve this sit- 
uation. 

The prospect that most of our youth will 
have to do armed service makes it even more 
urgent that we get at this job. 

Emotional disturbances are unfortunate 
enough at any stage of life. In adolescence 
there is a greater likelihood that they will 
be “acted out” in antisocial, delinquent be- 
havior. This not only pushes the child 
outside the pale at an age where acceptance 
by the group is particularly vital, but often 
embroils him in the all too undiscriminat- 
ing processes of the police, the courts, and 
We know today 
that delinquent behavior is only a reflection 


corrective institutions. 


of what the child has received from parents 
and society. We know that the experience 
of being branded and of serving time in an 


institution that is not ideally organized and 
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_ and wider circles in his concern. 


staffed frequently hardens the heart of the 
offender. Yet we show little recognition of 
our responsibility in most parts of this 
country. 

It is only after truly finding himself in 
the earlier phases of adolescence that the 
youth is able to reach a more mature level 
in which he is capable of intimate friend- 
Often it is the 
friendships formed in late adolescence that 


ship and love for others. 


last most intensely through the best of life, 
that is, through the time when most mar- 
riages are made. 

Finally, after the other stages have been 


The 


adult emerges from his absorption in those 


lived through, comes true maturity. 


he loves most closely, and includes wider 
The 
father and mother produce children and 
love them truly. They will make every 
necessary sacrifice for them—not the loudly 
protesting sacrifice nor the forced one—- 
but the 


Though each parent’s devotion is given 
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spontaneous, uncounted one. 
freely to the children, the other parent does 
not feel this as subtracted from his share. 
The good parents’ love does not try to pos- 
sess the child, nor keep him a babyish play- 
thing, nor force him to act out their am- 
bitions. It is a love that, without having 
to be reminded, naturally respects the child 
as a person and enjoys seeing his potenti- 
alities unfold. True parental love goes fur- 


ther and considers the child as not just its 
own but as held in trust for the community. 
This is because mature people have a deep 
sense of themselves as participants in a 
wider society and as owing allegiance to the 
spiritual aspirations of that society. 

We know some of the more obvious 
obstacles that interfere with the develop- 
ment of the final stages of maturity. The 
inability of the world to achieve peace keeps 
us all anxious and suspicious. In America 
we have not yet succeeded in stabilizing and 


Our lack 


of set traditions has been one of the keys of 


integrating our spiritual ideals. 


our progress but it also robs many of us 
of the secure enjoyment of life which stable 
traditions give to other societies. 

Some of the ideals that are constantly 
held up to us by advertisements, by motion 
pictures, by radio, such as youthfulness, 
wealth, and sophistication, may not be 
vicious but they are certainly not the prime 
parental virtues either. 

What are some of the more specific diffi- 
culties of parents that we see clinically? 
There is the anxiety which so many feel, 
especially when facing the care of their first 
child. One root of this is inexperience. 
In simpler societies girls and boys are tak- 
ing care of their younger brothers and 
sisters from early childhood right through 
adolescence. There is never a chance to 
forget how to hold a baby’s head, what to 
feed him, how to make him behave. 

Our respect for scientific authority has 
also created anxiety in that it has robbed 
young parents of a natural confidence in 
their ability to take care of their children 
and made them vulnerable to every shift of 
scientific discovery and opinion. In sim- 
pler days parents never doubted that they 
knew what was right. Now they must ask, 
“What’s the latest theory?” 

Why are married mothers of even young 
children going to work in ever increasing 
numbers? Is it, as they say, because the 
payments on the new house are so stiff? Is 
it that work in an office is more companion- 
Is it 
that caring for children makes them tense 
and irritable? These questions are impor- 
and we'd better find 


able or exciting than staying home? 


tant ones some 
solutions. 

Anyone who works with parents—as phy- 
sician, nurse, soeial worker, teacher—finds 
mothers who are resentful, either frankly 


or covertly, about their role as housekeeper 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Socio-Economic Influences Upon 
Children’s Learning 


by Allison Davis, Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


... INOUR COUNTRY as a whole, more 
than 60 out of every 100 children live in 
families of the lower socio-economic groups. 
The majority of these children are native 
white; millions more are from colored 
groups, or from white foreign-background 
groups. 

Froin the time that these children begin 
school—and more than 70 out of every 100 
of our elementary school children come 
from these lower socio-economic groups— 
most of their ability is misdirected, or 
wasted. This vast store of ability in these 
millions of children in the lower socio- 
economic groups is largely wasted because 
their teachers do not understand the basic 
cultural habits of the working groups. As 
is true of the staff in the armed services and 
in industry, and of social workers. clini- 
cians, and psychiatrists, more than 95 out 
of every 100 teachers are from the middle 


The 


therefore, come from a cultural way of life 


socio-economic — groups. teachers, 
markedly different from that of the ma- 
jority of the pupils. Our teachers do not 
understand the behavior and goals of the 
The 


lower socio-economic group of pupils, on the 


lower socio-economic group of pupils. 


other hand, do not understand, and there- 
fore cannot learn, the teachers’ culture. . . 
It may be profitable to examine the causes 
of these socio-economic differences within 
the classroom, and to consider how we may 
save more of the ability of 60 percent of our 
children—ability which is critically neces- 
sary for our economic and national future. 
The slum child, whose own parents curse 
as a routine method of communication. 
fight, and consider the school unimportant 
in their futures, lives in a physical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural reality basically unlike 


that in which the middle-class child is 


Poor housing means poor chances for children 


A comparison of 4 slum areas and # good areas in Chicago shows these conditions: 


Juvenile 


Delinquency 
20 times 


Tuberculosis 
Mortality 
12 times 


Pneumonia 


Mortality 
4 times 


Truancy 
3 times 


Infant 


Mortality 
2" times 
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Slum Areas 


Good Areas 


Therefore. if the slum child is to 
be realistic, many of the habits and attitudes 
which he learns will inevitably differ from 


trained. 


those of the more sheltered, intimidated, 
and highly supervised middle-class child. 
That behavior which middle-class teachers, 
clinicians and psychiatrists often regard as 
“delinquent” or “hostile” or “unmotivated” 
in slum children is usually a perfectly real- 
istic, adaptive, and, in slum life, socially 
acceptable response to reality. 

On the other hand, the middle-class child 
is pressed by parents to learn too early and 
fast. Contrary to popular belief, the mid- 
dle-class child is required to help with 
chores earlier, and to assume responsibility 
for other children earlier. As would be ex- 
pected, he has to come in earlier in the 
evening, and to work longer on school 
lessons. Middle-class children are more 
worrted—they suck their thumbs and show 
other anxiety-symptoms much inore (3 to 1) 
But their 
family’s insistent pressure upon them for 


than do lower-class children. 


early and rapid attainment, and for con- 
scientious work habits, makes middle-class 
children work much harder in school. 
Thus they please the teacher much more 
than do the lower-class children. 

One of the most basic differences in moti- 
vation between lower-class and middle-class 
people is their attitude toward eating. 
Owing to the greater security of their food 
supply. middle-class people eat more regu- 
larly. They therefore have learned to eat 
more sparingly at any given time, because 
they know they are certain of their next 
meal. They have also developed a con- 
scientious taboo upon “overeating”; they 
fee] some guilt about getting fat and about 
what they call “raiding the icebox.” 

Slum people, however, have a very un- 
Their fear that they 


will not get enough to eat develops soon 


certain food supply. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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ness and responsible citizenship, we have come together te 
inquire ; 


ities may be developed in children, and 


—How the plrysical, economic, and social conditions fave! 


able to such development may be assured. 


And having found that children require, for their full 
development, 


—Reguard for their individual worth and sensitive respe 
for their feclings, from all who touch their lives 
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—Loving care and guidance from mothers and fathers, wl ' 
haye a sense of the privilege and responsibility which pa’ th 
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enthood involves, and who have confidence in their oy 
capacity to rear a child 
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Recommendations of the Midcentury White t 


e therefore recommend 
with respect to— 


Furthering healthy personality devel- 
opment generally in’ children and 
youth 


1. That research on child development and 
adjustment be expanded and that such re- 
search include longitudinal studies in re- 
lations and factors that affect behavior and 
adjustment, so that a continuing under- 
standing of infants, children, and youth and 
a sound basis for practice will be provided; 
that public and private agencies give sup- 
port to extending research pertaining to 
healthy personality with attention to the 
synthesis, interpretation, and dissemination 
of the findings. 


2. That greater emphasis be placed by the 
various professions on utilizing methods 
and secking new means of bringing the 
parents into thinking and planning with and 
for their children. 


3. That cducation for parenthood be made 
available to all through educational, health, 
recreation, religious, and welfare agencies 
maintaining professional standards and 
staffed by properly qualified individuals. 


4. That specialists and agencies take every 
opportunity to foster and increase parents’ 
feclings of satisfaction and self-confidence in 
their ability for child rearing; that material 


BB 


concerning the growth and development of 
children be made as reassuring and non- 
technical as possible, and that false stand- 
ards of perfection not be held up. 


5. That elementary, secondary, college and 
community education include such appro- 
priate experiences and studies of childhood 
and family life as will help young people to 
achieve the maturity essential to the role of 
parenthood. 


6. That there be further study of the under- 
lying causes of broken homes and the in- 
crease in divorce. 


7. That children be provided with oppor- 
tunities that are wide in range and chal- 
lenging in nature, emphasizing exploration, 
participation, and social experience in an 
environment that is rich and stimulating; 
and that expectations of achievement be in 
harmony with each child’s ability and 
growth. 


8. That all professions dealing with chil- 
dren be given, as an integral part of their 
preparation, a common core of experieuces 
dealing with fundamental concepts of 
human behavior, including the need to con- 
sider the total person as well as any specific 
disorder; the interrelationship of physical, 
mental, social, religious, and cultural 
forces; the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships; the role of self-understanding; 


and emphasis on the positive recognition 


and production of healthy personalities and 
the treatment of variations; and that lay peo- 
ple be oriented through formal or informal 
education to an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the foregoing concepts. 


9, That steps be taken at national, State, 
and local levels to improve the facilities and 
increase the output of professional schools 
preparing persons for services to children. 


10. That more cnergetic efforts be made by 
both public and private organizations for 
support of selective recruitment and train- 
ing of professional workers and for an ex- 
teusive program of scholarships. 


11. That professional workers be trained 
in such a way that they will understand and 
respect other professional skills and con- 
tributors so that they may work together to 
further community growth. Some of the 
ways this might be achieved are: 

(a) In all levels of undergraduate educa- 
tion, students should receive broad prepara- 
tion in the knowledge of human growth, 
behavior, and motivation which ought to be 
common knowledge for all students. This 
would also serve as a background for pro- 
fessional education. 

(b) In schools preparing for profes- 
sional work, there should be included in the 
curriculum through both the classroom and 
field experience opportunities for coopera- 
tive work on problems common to all pro- 
including study in 


fessional interests, 
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—A secure home that is free from want and dread of want, 
and provides all family menrbers with a satisfying physical, 
aesthetic, social, and spiritual environment 


—A community whose eitizens are dedicated to establishing 
the values and practices that make life meaningful and 
abundant for children of all colors, creeds, and customs, 
and to cooperating in an endeavor to express these values 
and practices in daily living 


—Full access to health, edueational, recreational, social, and 
religious services and programs, directed toward the well- 
being of all they serve 


—Concern on the part of all citizens for all children 


—Devotion to the pursuit of knowledge and the wide appli- 
cation of that which is known 


—Independenee and initiative coupled with a tre sense of 
being related to others 


—Satisfaetion in bringing individual and shared tasks to 
completion 


—A sense of personal destiny of the respousible roles they 
will eventually play as parents, workers, citizens 


—The capacity for the love that underlies the family and 
that ideally comes to embrace all mankind 


—Creativity that brings into being new life, new relation- 
ships, new values, aud new things of beauty and usefulness, 
and cherishes them for their worth 


—lIntegrity that sees eaeh life as personally meaningful 
within the period of history in whielr it is lived, and in rela- 


If they are to grow in 


—Trust in thenrselves and others 


human growth and change and in family 
counseling. 

(c) The practicing professional worker 
should further his training by seeking, 
utilizing, and promoting opportunities to 
relate to and participate with other profes- 
sional and citizens groups in resolving prob- 
lems of the individual and the community. 

(d) Orientation programs should be 
planned for all professional persons and 
interprofessional groups in the community. 


12. That ways and means be found for the 
formal and informal in-service education of 
professional people ard that information 
on promising practices be widely dissemi- 
nated. 


13. That an inquiring attitude be main- 
tained toward all services, with appropriate 
provision at all levels for continuous scien- 
tific study of needs, objectives, alternative 
methods, and effectiveness of programs. 


Furthering healthy personality devel- 
opment through the family, the 
church, the school, and other social 
institutions 


14. That prompt action be taken at the na- 
tional level to provide funds supplementing 
those of States and localities for the early 
development of adequate local health serv- 
ice throughout the country, such action be- 
ing particularly needed because of the phys- 
ical and mental effects of mobilization and 
war on mothers, children, and youth. 
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tion to enduring values 


use Conference on Children and Youth 


15. That all States establish standards for 
the hospital care of mothers and children, 
in order to assure the quality of care which 
modern science knows how to give; and that 
these standards take into account the im- 
portance of avoiding unnecessary distress 
and anxiety. 


16. That further Federal aid be provided to 
the States for educational services, in tax- 
supported public schools, without Federal 
control, to help equalize educational oppor- 
tunity; the issue of auxiliary services to be 
considered on its merits in separate legisla- 
tion. 


17. That racial segregation in education be 
abolished. 


18. That it be made possible for qualified 
youth to obtain college or university educa- 
tion which would otherwise be denied them 
because of inability to pay. 

19, That as a desirable supplement to home 
life, nursery schools and kindergartens, pro- 
vided they meet high professional standards, 
be included as a part of public educational 
opportunity for children. 


20. That school lunches be provided and 
that children unable to pay for their lunches 
be furnished them free, without being dif- 
ferentiated from the children who pay. 


21. That local boards of education accept 
full responsibility for planning and provid- 
ing adequate educational programs and 


services, including special services, to meet 
the needs of children with physical and 
mental limitations and that State depart- 
ments of education accept responsibility for 
leadership service in realizing this objective. 


22. That guidance and counseling serv- 
ices in schools, employment offices, and 
youth-serving agencies be strengthened and 
extended, and that such services take into 
account emotional factors involved in vo- 
cational adjustment and aptitudes for 
specific jobs. 

23. That, recognizing that knowledge and 
understanding of religious and ethical con- 
cepts are essential to the development of 
spiritual values. and that nothing is of 
greater importance to the moral and spirit- 
ual health of our Nation than the work of 
religious education in our homes and fam- 
ilies, and in our institutions of organized 
religion, we neverthelcss strongly affirm the 
principle of separation of church and state 
which has been the keystone of our Ameri- 
can democracy, and declare ourselves un- 
alterably opposed to the use of the public 
schools, directly or indirectly, for religious 
educational purposes. 

24. That the churches of various faiths co- 
ordinate, strengthen, and expand _ their 
religious services and activities with par- 
ticular respect to rural areas and areas of 
spectal economic need. 


25. That youth have an equal chance with 


Bo 


adults to participate in planning and carry- 
ing out recreational activities, and that as 
a practical aid to such planning, States be 
encouraged to establish official State recrea- 
tion agencies to provide counseling, infor- 
assistance to communities, 


mation. and 


particularly small towns and rural areas. 


26. That more emphasis be put on the 
effects of recreational and creative activities 
on the personality of the individual. and 
that in all neighborhoods where children 
and youth reside, recreation centers be pro- 
vided under professional and voluntary 
supervision. 

27. That. as an aid to the economic stability 
of children and their mothers, the old age 
and survivors insurance program be further 
extended to cover workers not presently in- 
cluded, and benefits made more adequate; 
and that similar improvements be made in 
State unemployment insurance laws. 


28. That Federal grants to States for public 


assistance be varied with the financial 
ability of the States but made sufficient to 
protect children’s personalities from the ill 
effects of inadequate income. 

29, That restrictive eligibility provisions be 
eliminated from public assistance programs 
so as to provide assistance to all children 


in need. 


30. That there be a comprehensive study of 
the present body of law relating to children 
and families and the methods implementing 
such laws; the study to include laws that 
impede the progress of Indians in fields of 
social and cultural advantage. 

31. That law schools include courses on 
family law and the relation of the law to 
other professions, and that schools of social 
work include courses on the law and its 
philosophy. 
32. That, in 


standards, courts of superior jurisdiction. 


accordance with State-wide 


having judges qualified in the law and with 
an understanding of social and psychologi- 
cal factors, and having qualified probation 
staff and auxiliary personnel, be available 
for all cases involving children with prob- 
lems that require court action in rural and 
urban areas. 

33. That standards be developed for juve- 
nile services in police departments. 

34. That the preventive and treatment 
functions of social agencies, police, courts, 
institutions, and after-care agencies be co- 
ordinated so as to insure continuity of 


service. 
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That States and other appropriate pub- 
lic bodies establish and enforce standards 
covering the employment of youth in all 
occupations, such standards to include min- 
imum age and wages, as well as hours of 
work, night work, protection from hazard- 
ous occupations, and provisions for work- 
men’s compensation; and that, under these 
conditions, employers, in cooperation with 
labor, be urged to provide appropriate 
work experience for youth on a part-time 
basis. 


36. That one department in each State gov- 
ernment, whether it be welfare, health, or 
education, working in close conjunction 
with the other departments concerned, set 
up all-inclusive minimum standards for all 
and 


day-care centers, nursery schools, 


kindergartens. 


37. That appropriate public bodies estab- 
lish minimum standards for licensing or 
authorization with respect to plant, pro- 
gram, and staff, for all child care and pre- 
school groups. 


38. That a continuous program of educa- 
tion regarding the role of social service in 
adoption be carried on for the general 
public and for the professions involved, to 


the end that 
achieved for the protection of the adopted 


effective safeguards be 
child, his natural parents, and his adop- 
tive parents; that existing legislation be 
strengthened and, if need be, new legisla- 
tion enacted to assure such protection; and 


that qualified adoption agencies, local and 


State-wide, voluntary and _ public, be 
strengthened and developed to further as- 


sure such protection. 


39. That appropriate public bodies set 
minimum standards for agencies and insti- 
tutions providing foster care for children, 
whether foster-day care or full-time care, 
and provide for authorization or licens- 
ing and_ supervision to maintain these 
standards. 


40. That all programs for children and | 


youth with handicaps be expanded to pro- 
vide for physical, mental, emotional, and 
occupational needs. 


41. That children of migrant and seasonal 
workers be given all the protections and 


services available to other children, with | 


special regard to transportation, housing, 
sanitation, health and educational services, 


social benefits, and protection under labor | 


laws. 


Furthering healthy personality devel- 
opment in relation to the influence of 
certain social and economic forces 

42. That all groups concerned develop and 
maintain the 
healthy personality of children living under 


programs for protecting 


the stress of defense preparation. 


43. That the sacrifices demanded in the 
present emergency be shared by all individ- 
uals and groups in the population and that 
the services of men with physical and other 
disabilities be utilized in some capacity with- 
out the use of categories, such as 4-F. 


The number of children and youth in school 


is greater than ever 


By 1960 enrollments will be up 8 million more 
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44. That more and better educational and 
' recreational opportunities be made available 
for young adults in civilian and military 


life. 


45. That schools, labor, industry, and other 
community agencies and the military serv- 
ices improve and expand their personnel, 
evaluation, placement, vocational guidance 
and counseling activities to serve the inter- 
ests of young people and to promote the 
over-all development and efficient utilization 
of our human resources. 


46. That adequate allowances be provided 
for wives and children of servicemen. 


47. That the participation of children and 
youth in community activities during times 
of stress be in accordance with their stage of 
development and designed to minimize their 
anxieties. 


48. That governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies work to meet the needs of the wives and 
children of personnel in the armed forces 
moving to new communities in order to 
insure their absorption into community life 
and to provide adequate housing, health, 
and spiritual 


educational, recreational, 


services to meet their needs. 


49. That specific efforts be made to bring 
lower income groups up to a higher income 
level and to increase their real income by 
providing a greater variety of community 
services; such expansion of services to in- 
clude children in all the States and Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. 


50. That there be authoritative exploration 
of methods of improving the economic situ- 
ation of children in families with inadequate 
incomes, with particular attention to family 
allowances, tax exemptions for children, 
and expenses of working mothers. 


51. That the full program recommended by 
the President’s Commission on Civil Rights 
be supported because it represents our faith 
in and practice of democracy, and, further, 
that prompt steps be taken to eliminate all 
types of racial and religious segregation. 
and that this conference through its most 
appropriate channels appeal immediately to 
the Federal Government to abolish segre- 
gation in the Nation’s capital, making 
Washington an example to the world of a 
truly working democracy without discrimi- 
natory practice on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 


52. That to insure the welfare of all chil- 
dren the following specific measures be 
taken to provide a well-rounded compre- 
hensive housing and community develop- 
ment program: 

(a) Maximum emphasis should be 
placed on maintaining standards adequate 
for health. comfort, and decency in both 
private and public housing. 

(b) The construction of 810,000 low- 
rent public housing units should proceed 
at full speed in order to provide much- 
needed housing for low-income families 
now living in slums. 

(c) A housing 


cooperative program 


Despite increasing enrollments, there are still millions of 


children and youth not enrolled in school 
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1,287,000 
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3,158,000 
Age 5-17 


not in school 
( October 1949) 


Age 14-17 


should be developed, specifically geared to 


meet the needs of middle-income families 
who are ineligible for public housing. 


(d) Our 


should meet the requirements of families 


national housing program 
not only in every income group, but also in 
every type of community, rural and urban, 
and of every size from the largest to the 
smallest. 

(e) The slum-clearance and urban-de- 
velopment and redevelopment program, 
now getting under way with Federal assist- 
ance, should be supported as an integral 
part of over-all community planning. 

(f) Adequate housing for families of de- 
fense workers of middle and lower income 
should be regarded as an essential criterion 
in providing defense housing facilities in a 


period of mobilization. 


53. That development of new housing facili- 
ties give special attention to health, recrea- 
tion. and social needs; and, to the extent that 
private industry does not provide suitable 
housing for tow-income families, such hous- 
ing continue to be developed by govern- 
mental agencies. 


o4. That, in view of television’s unprece- 
dented growth and its potential as a medium 
for mass education, the television industry 
and all educational, health, and social agen- 
cies seeking to use this medium accept their 
great social responsibility, and further. that 
this principle apply also to the other media 
of mass communication. 


55. That the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reserve television channels for non- 
commercial educational television stations 
so that some part of the limited number of 
frequencies to be allocated by the Commis- 
sion may be reserved for educational uses 
and purposes which contribute to healthy 
personality development. 


Furthering healthy personality by 
s Yeu My ) 
mobilizing citizens for the improve- 
ment of conditions affecting children 


and youth 


56. That community groups and community 
leaders reexamine their attitudes and pro- 
cedures in the light of this conference, and 
make appropriate adaptations and changes. 


57. That in order to insure proper assess- 
ment, creative planning, and appropriate ac- 
tion with respect to meeting the needs of 
children and youth, communities undertake 
the following tasks on a continuing basis: 

(a) Developing broad community in- 
terests. 
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(b) Obtaining the broadest possible com- 
munity sponsorship. 

(c) Obtaining where necessary technical 
assistance in planning and carrying out the 
program. 

(d) Initiating or organizing studies and 
gathering facts that are focused on specific 
problems according to priorities. 

(e) Interpreting the facts, and informing 

the community as to their significance. 
And that since goals and methods are closely 
intertwined, in undertaking those tasks the 
methods used be based on the following 
principles: 

(a) People as individuals and as groups 
should be helped to help themselves; pro- 
fessional workers should find their role in 
giving this kind of help. 

(b) Differences and stresses that may be 
present should be recognized and _ utilized 
positively. 
of all 
groups without discrimination as to age, 
sex, race. creed, national origin, or eco- 
nomic level should be developed. 

(d) Fact finding should be used as a 
part of a total educational process. 

(e) Channels of communication between 
individuals and groups should be provided 
for the purpose not only of furthering com- 


(c) Broad-based participation 


mon social objectives but also of improving 
relations between groups. 

(f) Since the community is served by 
both public and private agencies, which 
have a common concern for meeting the 
needs of children and youth, the endeavors 
of both should be utilized in planning, as- 
sessment, and financing. 

58. That the citizens of every community 
accept responsibility for providing and 
maintaining adequate programs and facili- 
ties with professional personnel for educa- 
tion, health, and social services, and that, 
in the development of such programs, full 
and appropriate use be made of all volun- 
tary and public resources. 

59. That participation in planning in the 
community begin in the schools and in other 
institutions, in order that children, youth, 
and adults learn the importance of volun- 
tary participation and responsibility for 
community leadership. 

60. That all interested groups work in part- 
nership to recruit, train, and use volunteer 
leaders for community programs, with 
special attention to using young people in 
appropriate ways. 


61. That, since citizen participation is 
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essential for effective community services 
for children and youth, citizen advisory 
boards and similar groups representative of 
the community, when not already provided, 
be established for public as well as private 
services, and that every effort be made to 
enable and secure participation by a cross 
section of the citizenry; and further that 
educational institutions and other groups 
emphasize the importance of participation 
by volunteers as a basic factor in citizen 
responsibility. 

62. That communities foster cooperative 
community bodies representative of all com- 
munity interests to study and advance bet- 
ter conditions and opportunities for young 
workers. 

63. That citizens be encouraged to support 
adequate appropriations and qualified staff 
to administer and enforce basic legislative 
standards of States, and Territories, and 
other appropriate public bodies, covering 
the employment of youth. 

64. That, recognizing that youth has rights 
and responsibilities for better community 
living, progressive opportunities be pro- 
vided for young people to participate vitally 
in community activities and planning in 
order that they may have early preparation 
and experience for leadership and com- 
munity service; and further, that the profes- 
sional workers accept their responsibilities 
to stimulate the community to see that these 
opportunities are provided for youth. 


65. That youth representatives be placed on — 


community boards of various agencies, in 
order that they may participate in the 
planning, developmental, and operational 
phases of the total community programs. 

66. That, in recognition of the importance 
of cooperative work in behalf of children 
and youth among the governments and 


peoples of the world, full support be given | 


to voluntary efforts and governmental pro- 
grams of an international character. 


67. That immediate, vigorous, and con- 


tinuing work be undertaken to provide for » 


the organization and financing of national, 


State, and local programs which would put - 


the 


action. 


HEALTHY PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 86) 


Conference recommendations into 


One root may go back 
to rivalry with brother or antagonism to 
mother in early childhood. Another fae- 


and child rearer. 


tor may be that most of our schools from | 


kindergarten through college focus so 
largely on the world outside the home— 
commerce, science, technology, the arts, 


communication, politics—that it is difficult | 


for a girl not to get the idea that the only 
contribution the world respects is in these 


fields. 


lects, out of all proportion, the importance 


For boys, too, our education neg- 


and the satisfaction of human relations, of 


In- 


family living, of rearing fine children. 


The demand for teachers is going to skyrocket as school 
enrollments swell in the years ahead 


By 1960 we will need over a quarter million more teachers than we have now 
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cidentally, this failure of schools to sensitize 
men to human feelings impairs the effec- 
tiveness and happiness of men in their roles 
as lawyers, doctors, factory workers, and 
husbands, as well as in their roles as fathers. 

Have we, with all our proud inventiveness 
in taking some of the drudgery out of house- 
work and child care, ignored the emotional 
aspects of the problem and left even the 
most loving of mothers feeling somewhat 
anchored, isolated, and bored when there is 
a young child to keep her at home? In pic- 
tures in the “National Geographic Maga- 
zine” and in Margaret Mead’s motion pic- 
tures the mothers are sitting around in a 
clearing between their huts enjoying each 
other’s company while they weave, cook, and 
watch the children. Can’t we try the same 
idea with a glamorized community center, 
right in the midst of a shopping district, 
where children are welcome and there are 
nursery-school teachers to help, where moth- 
ers can spend a couple of hours gossiping, 
sewing. modeling clay, watching a style 
show or an educational motion picture? 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that 
though our knowledge is incomplete in most 
aspects of personality development, there is 
plenty of knowledge to do an infinitely bet- 
The 


most obvious and immediate needs. to my 


ter job than is being done today. 


mind, are to provide more and earlier help 
for emotionally neglected children, and to 
improve our schools. I think the most 


fundamental question is: Why are so many 


parents unable to enjoy their children? 
We know what some of the causes are in 
individuals and that individual psycho- 
therapy can be effective in certain cases. 
But we have not studied the problem from 
a broad public health point of view and we 
have not begun to think of broad solutions. 
One of the investigations will be to see what 
educational methods, from nursery school 
through college, can do to keep alive the 
delight in children which is usually present 
in childhood, and to bring the boy and 
girl to adulthood with the feeling that there 
is no more important, honorable, and soul- 
satisfying job than having and caring for 


children. 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 


(Continued from page 87) 

after the nursing period. Therefore, when 
the supply is plentiful, they eat as much as 
they can hold. They “pack food away” in 
themselves as a protection against the short- 
age which will develop before the next pay 
day. They wish to get fat, for they regard 
fat as a protection against tuberculosis and 
physical weakness. Basically, the origin 
of this attitude toward eating is their deep 
fear of starvation. ... 

Just as slum people have painful anxiety- 
ridden associations with food, so they have 
with shelter, sleep, and darkness. To this 
list must be added the fear of being inade- 
quately clothed in winter. . . . 

Thus, lower-class people look upon life as 


People are getting more schooling 


Today’s young adults have had 4 years more schooling than the preceding generation 


Median school 
years completed— 


by 


V2 


1890 


1900 
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a recurrent series of depressions and peaks, 
with regard to the gratification of their basic 
needs. In their lives, it is all or nothing, 


or next-to-nothing. ... 

It would be more rational if they saved 
and budgeted their money but huinan beings 
are not rational. They are what their cul- 
ture teaches them to be. ‘Man is a reason- 
ing, but not a reasonable animal.” ~Lower- 
class people cannot learn middle-class fore- 
sight and moderation unless they can par- 
ticipate socially with middle-class people, 
whom they may learn to imitate. So far, 
the public school is our only chance to teach 
lower-class people the middle-class motiva- 
tional pattern. 


understand 


But the schools do not yet 
how to reward lower-class 
pupils. . 

I should like to point out that socio-eco- 
nomic factors influence the school’s diag- 
nosis of a child’s intelligence. According 
to the present “standard” intelligence tests, 
lower-class children at ages 6 to 10 have an 
average I, Q. which is 8 to 12 points beneath 
the average I. Q. of the higher socio-eco- 
nomic group. For children of age 14, the 
present tests define the average I. Q. of the 
lowest socio-economic group as being 20 to 
23 I. Q. points beneath that of the higher 
occupational groups. 

In the same way, the present tests define 
rural children. on the average, as much less 
intelligent than urban children: southern 
white children as much less intelligent than 
northern white children, and so on. There 
is now clear, scientific evidence, however, 
that these tests use chiefly problems which 
are far more frequently met in urban middle- 
class culture. . . . 

When one controls the socio-economic 
cultural factors in a test. one finds sound 
statistical evidence that the average real in- 
tellectual ability (or what Binet called “ca- 
pacity” as contrasted to “information”) is 
in general at the same level for all socio- 
economic groups. Yet, in our public 
schools, we find the lower socio-economic 
groups—whether they are native white, 
colored, or foreign-born—segregated into 
so-called “slow” groups, and given inferior 
equipment and curricula, and taught by 
overloaded teachers. What could one logi- 
cally expect, as a result, except that they 
would have low achievement? 

It is easy in the years of childhood to 
cripple human ambition and ability. There 
is now scientific evidence that the children 
of families in the lower socio-economic 


group have a great fund of ability, and 
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many new abilities. not recognized or de- 
veloped by the schools. . . 

We are faced by increasing ecouomic 
competition, and by tremendous demands 
for defense. We shall need in the next 
decade a vast increase in the number of 
skilled.  semiskilled, white-collar 
workers, . . . 

How are we going to increase the pro- 


and 


portion of our population which has skill? 


a 


yA 
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“... WHILE other men plot success, you 
plot a world in which children may live the 
creative life. While nations prepare for war, 
you prepare for children’s peace. While 
other adults are selfish, you surrender time 
and thought for childhood’s sake. You are 
a parent of hope, a sign of new courage. 
You are like the orchestra leader in Europe 
who was told to forget the coming concert 
because the Nazis were at the gates. His 
answer was right: ‘If we must die, let us 
die to great music.’ If our age must meet 
the judgment of God on long selfishness, 
let the judgment find us planning for chil- 
dren. The judgment could not find us busy 
at any much better task. Perhaps God, hear- 
ing that music, may say: ‘Even yet they 
may prove worthy of My patience shown 
to them on a far-off-hill.’ Who knows?— 
this Conference may thus be the music that 
shall save our world.”—Rev. George A. 
Butterick, D. D., LL. D., Pastor, Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
ee 


4 


“If we are to make substantial advances 
in application in the next decade, we must 
work consciously and assiduously to develop 
the following: 

“1. A scientific attitude of mind; not an 
ordinary open mind, but a searching one, 
not just an inquiriug mind, but a mind and 
a heart that have what Einstein has called 
‘a passion for comprehension’; a mind that 
does not reject simply because it does not 
know, which does not let bias rule, nor 
allow insistence on one point of view to 
have sway.”—Leonard W. Mayo, Chair- 
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Only by recruiting more children who are 
That is an urgent national 
requirement. It means that the schools 
must discover and train effectively many 
more of the able children from the lower 
socio-economic groups. .. . 

To effect this recruiting in the past, the 
United States has attempted to maintain a 
“democratic ladder,” to make it possible for 
those who were poor, but able, to have a 


poor but smart. 


We Oe xe ee 


From Conference Statements and Reports 


We Oe a ye a 3G 


Ww 


man, Executive Committee, Director, Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ww 


“... The young should be made fully 
aware of the peril to freedom of choice in a 
free society; perils both at home and 
abroad. They should be made to under- 
stand what a comparatively new thing free- 
dom of choice is in the world; how it is like 
a sudden flash of light against the night sky 
of a long succession of civilizations that 
have condemned the individual to one con- 
dition of life or another on the basis of his 
birth or color or economic conditioning. 
Only with complete honesty and candor will 
we bring our young people to a realization 
that they are not the indifferent and priv- 
ileged inheritors of two thousand years of 
struggle for freedom. Only with courage, 
imagination, and understanding can we 
bring them to accept true responsibility 
growing out of individual choice and to 
contmue to carry on what is a desperate 
struggle to hold the bastion so narrowly won 
in the past.”——Marquis Childs, United 
Features Syndicate. 


ne 


“We believe that we should be permitted to 
grow at our own pace, but not alone. When 
we have the opportunity to work with adults 
and gain confidence, we have a_ better 
chance to grow into maturity easily and 
gracefully. Some relatives and friends 
often ridicule a young person because he 
does not meet their own set of standards. 
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fair chance to rise, and to share in the ad- 
vantages of our society. To the extent that 
the democratic ladder is open—and it has 
not been open for all groups. I do 
not need to remind you, it has served 
to keep a “way up” open for those who 
learned new difficult skills, and worked 
hard. The “democratic ladder” 
system for decruiting ability and ambi- 
tion... . 


x“ we Ke WF 
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Some expect youth to finish school at 4 
certain age or have a job or marry at the 
age they think proper. They overlook the 
fact that because youth must set his own 
pace, he should not be subject to ridicule. 
But others realize the difficulties and fears 
of growing up and try to prepare us for it. 

“Although we must be prepared to step 
into an adult role, it must be by a gradual 
process.” —Report of the Advisory Council 
on Youth Participation. 


we 


“The total number of people engaged in 
working on the ¢otal range of problems in 
the field of youth development is large, 
though probably not as large as it ought 
Lorbens vs 

“Those who have developed the field up 
to its present form can record certain posi- 
tive accomplishments. 

“First, they have developed lines of com- 
munication by which professional leaders 
can exchange information and_ opinion 
without regard to administrative, political, 
or legislative controls. 

“Second, they have provided points of 
concentration on various aspects of the well- 


being of the individual child, and have thus 


far been able to influence both public opin- 
ion and public law. 


“Third, they have become indispensa- 
ble interpreters of public policy in the 


community. 

“Fourth, they are the major force in our 
society for inducing citizens to work volun- 
tarily for the common good. 

“Fifth, they have traditionally taken the 
initiative in leading youth to work toward 
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self-improvement and service to their fellow- 
men.”—Report of the Advisory Council on 
Participation of National Organizations. 
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“Early in its history, the Federal Govern- 
ment gave public lands to the States for the 
support of the common schools, colleges, 
and universities. It shares in the research 
essential to the development of education 
and gives advisory service on elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, and in 
parent education and other phases of adult 
education affecting children and youth. It 
provides financial assistance for educational 
programs such as vocational education, col- 
lege education in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics, and contrib- 
utes toward the professionad education of 
workers needed under certain State and 
local programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates. It has assumed direct 
responsibility for the education of special 
groups, including the education of Ameri- 
can Indian children, a school and college 
for the deaf, a university serving Negroes 
primarily, and training for the Armed 
Forces, the Coast Guard, and the merchant 
marine. It provides educational materials 
for blind children. It provides advisory 
service on the development of apprentice 
training. —Report of the Advisory Council 
on Federal Government Participation. 


ms 


“To the extent that frequency and pointed- 
ness of statement may be criteria, America’s 
number two problem (the first being the 
improvement of home life) is the crisis in 
public education. These indications sup- 
port the often-heard contention that, both 
positively and negatively, the school is 
second only to the home in influence upon 
the lives of children. Two decades ago, the 
Children’s Charter advocated higher stand- 
ards for all aspects of education. 


How far have we come as a nation, in 
twenty years, toward meeting these objec- 
tives? The State reports imply that in soine 
areas, we have done much; in others, we 
have barely scratched the surface. In only 
slightly varying terms, all State committees 
expressed a need for: 


a. Many more opportunities for nursery 
school education and a kindergarten in 
every elementary school. 

b. More and better trained elementary 
teachers; improvement of both pre-service 
and in-service training programs. 

c. Much more emphasis on mental health 
needs and expansion of child study serviccs 
in elementary schools. 

d. More facilities, especially rooms for ele- 
In areas, 
present accommodations should be more 
than doubled in number. 

e. Improved curricula, less attention to 
traditional grade standards, ability read- 


mentary classes. numerous 


ing groupings within the classroom, etc., 
so as better to serve individual pupils. 

f. Closer relationships between parents, 
teachers and school administrators, with 
more opportunity for joint planning of 
school programs.” —Children and Youth at 
the Midcentury Report on State and Local 
Action. 
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“When the fact that all aspects of experience 
are colored by feelings toward persons is 
taken seriously into account, the educator’s 
now basic principle that one ‘learns by 
doing’ taken boldly, requires modification. 
That one does not learn to do by reading 
about, or memorizing about, or reciting 
about, still stands, and that one cannot learn 
But it would still 
appear that, in certain circumstances, one 


to do without doing. 


may do and still not learn to do, or not 
learn with full effectiveness, and that this 
may, more frequently than one might think, 
be due to the color of feelings for and 
against persons that tend to permeate all 
things, events, and undertakings.”—Chil- 


dren and Youth at the Midceniury Fact 
Finding Report. 
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“Recently a question has been raised con- 
cerning the effects upon children of constant 
and intensive use of evaluation in relation 
to all phases and aspects of school experi- 
ence. Whereas the intention is to evaluate 
what is done in the school, the outcomes 
appraised lie in the behavior of the pupil. 
According to this point of view, he is there- 
fore likely to feel himself under constant 
scrutiny, which to him may seem more unre- 
lenting and critical than enlightening and 
helpful. Even when, as is ever more usual, 
he participates in the appraisal, he asks 
himself how he is doing, so to say, more fre- 
quently and persistently than is perhaps 
healthy. In addition, his teacher may some- 
times come to feel himself more threatened 
than guided, with inevitable repercussions 
on him. This may all be particularly bad 
for the child who comes from a home where 
pareuts are preoccupied with the signif- 
icance of his every move.”—Children and 
Youth at the Midcentury Fact Finding 
Report. 


w 


“In effect, the whole of school organization 
is involved in providing the kind of atmos- 
phere in which good human relations 
flourish. Teachers subject to the indigni- 
ties of authoritarian administration and the 
harassments of unrealistic levels of attain- 
ment to which every child must be pushed, 
inadequate materials and equipment, too 
many petty clerical details, and the like are 
scarcely in an appropriate frame of mind 
In such cir- 
cumstances as these, pupils inevitably suffer 
Fortunately, 


for sensitive responsiveness. 


from mounting irritabilities. 
more and more administrators over the 
country are devoting their best thought and 
the largest part of their energies to making 
their schools happy places in which to 
live.” —Children and Youth at the Midcen- 
tury Fact Finding Report. 
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“For Follow-up Programs 


Whereas the President of the United States 
who called this Midcentury White House 
Conference, has stated that “ways to help 
our children and young people become 
mentally and morally stronger” and develop 
into the “self-reliant individuals” which are 
the strength of our democracy, are “essen- 
tial for the progress of mankind” and the 
preservation of “our own liberty as a 
nation,” and 


Whereas the President has stated that “in 
the days ahead—we will have to make spe- 
cial efforts to see that children get a fair 
chance at the right start in life” and has 
asked this Conference to proceed immedi- 
ately toward such goals, and 


Whereas over 100,000 citizens in all States 
and Territories have studied ways of im- 
proving the well-being of children in their 
own communities, and 


Whereas this White House Conference has 
so dramatically demonstrated the pressing 
need for the better application of that which 
we know and that which we assume to be 
good as well as the importance of filling by 
further research the wide gaps in our knowl- 
edge of human and social behavior, and 


Whereas the follow-up on the recommenda- 
tions and implications of the findings of the 
Midcentury White House Conference de- 
pend upon the fullest partnership of volun- 
tary and official effort, and 


Whereas this White House Conference has 
demonstrated the need for more effective 
communication between the national, State, 
and local levels, and 


Whereas there is need to establish a conti- 
nuity of effort in follow-up, and 


Whereas the National Committee of the 
White House Conference, its advisory coun- 
cils, and delegates in attendance at the De- 
cember meetings have recommended that 
machinery be authorized to implement 
follow-up, 

Be it resolved, That this conference recom- 
mends approval of the following principles 
in effecting appropriate action in follow-up: 


1. That the chief operating groups upon 
which the responsibility for follow-up 
should fall will be existing organizations— 
national, State, and local. 

2. That the chief purposes of the follow- 
up effort should be to disseminate the find- 
ings of the Conference, stimulate action on 
its recommendations, and promote research 
designed to fill the gaps in knowledge which 
the Conference has brought to light. 

3. That the participation of youth and 
the interdisciplinary approach demon- 
strated in this Conference should be main- 
tained and further developed. 

4, That a national committee should be 
formed as an advisory and consultative 
group. Such a committee should work 


through all the groups which have a pri- 


mary concern for the well-being of the 
Nation’s children and youth. It should be 
made up of individual citizens asked to 
serve in their own right rather than as rep- 
resentatives of organizations or interests 
and determine its own methods of financing. 
5. That provision for continuity should 
be implemented by— 
(a) including on this new committee 
five selected members from each of the 
present advisory couneils wishing to par- 


ticipate in follow-up, members from the — 
presently organized national committee and | 


members at large, and 
(b) providing for State and _ local 
follow-up organization. 

6. That ongoing activities should be 
effected by this national committee through 
an advisory council for participation of 
national organizations and an advisory 
council for State and local action and 
through such technical committees as may 
be indicated and that the committee should 
provide for appropriate cooperation with 
governmental groups at all levels. 

7. That the national committee here pro- 
posed should of necessity be allowed dis- 
cretion, within the framework of the pur- 
poses herein set forth, to make such changes 
as will assure the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the Midcentury White House 
Conference. 

8. That authority for setting up this 
follow-up program should be given to the 
National Committee of the Midcentury 
White House Conference. 


Consensus 


ve Recognizing that this is a time of crisis, posing the very 
issue of survival, and desiring to summarize the aspira- 
tions embodied in the recommendations and to declare 
the spirit in which the recommendations will be interpreted 
and followed, the Conference adopted the following state- 
ments as representing a consensus of the group and an 
expression of its unity of purpose: 


1. The full development of the whole child is the basic phi- 
losophy and ultimate aim of all recommendations. 


2. All services, programs, and facilities for children and 
young people should be provided without discrimination 
as to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


3. Continuing emphasis on research and its application 
is essential. 


4. Qualified personnel is needed in sufficient number to 
staff services and programs for children and youth. 


5. Youth should be included as full participants in all 
appropriate community activities. 


6. Effective partnership between voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies is needed in the furtherance of this pro- 
gram. 


7. Effective teamwork by the professions is essential to 
the development of the healthy personality. 


8. Full participation of all citizens is necessary in pro- 
viding and sustaining all programs and services recom- 
mended by this Conference. 
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TO YOU, our children, who héld within you oun most chexished\hopes,ye, the members 
of the Midcenfury ste Hos Conference on Children and th, relying on your 
full response, make this pledge; 

From your earliest infancy wé give you our lové, so that you may grow with trust in 
yourself and in others. 


IVe will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to strengthen your sense 
of belonging. 


Ve will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you to understand 
the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative living. 


We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may have the oppor- 
tunity freely to create. 


Ve will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so that you may have 


the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your learning, to 
your social experience, and to your happiness. 


Ve will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the importance 
of moral courage. 


Ve will encourage you always to seek the truth. 
We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own faith in God. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for deepening your under- 
standing of life. 


We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic practices, so 
that you may have the material basis for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that you may develop 
your talents and contribute to a better world. 


Ve will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you grow in health 
and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 


Ve will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you more effectively 
as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of your own and 
accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with you to improve conditions for 
all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we ask you to 
join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based on freedom, justice, 
and mutual respect. 


> 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision 
and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 
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School Life Spotlight 


“In addition to its obligation for providing 
services to the Federal Government and 
to State and local schools systems, the 
Office of Education has certain implicit ob- 
ligations for services to the American 
EOP mdewke ee tolal vin weal x bere Peon 
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. . How the people voted on educational 
issues is of wide general interest.” . p. 103 


Kak * 


“|... Meanwhile, do your own educa- 
tional planning. This is your responsibil- 


UY acct ear ees es ee p. 104. 
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. Searching analysis of problems 
and dynamic plans of action are 
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When you see one of these messages, multi- 
ply it by 90.000 because that is the number 
of messages produced for this medium of 
reacuine the public, . 4 so. 22. p. 109 
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“America’s defense depends upon more 
than just military strength. It depends 
upon an intelligent educated citizenry 
trained to leadership...” .... p.110 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 


To Strengthen and Improve Office 


of Education Administration 


Recommendations of the Public Administration Service 


‘HE 82-page report of an adminis- 

trative survey of the United States 
Office of Education, recently con- 
ducted by the Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Ill., presents infor- 
mation on: 


I—Functions and Problems of the 
Office of Education 


II—A ppraisal of Serrices and Activi- 
ties 

HI—An appraisal of Administrative 
Structure and Processes 


IV¥—Recommendations for Strength- 
ening and Improring Office Ad- 
ministration 


Because of limited space, SCHOOL 
LIFE focuses upon that section of the 
report which offers recommendations. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION recognizes 
as its controlling purpose the rendering of 
such assistance to those concerned with edu- 
cation as to enable them to cope with the 
principal problems incident to meeting the 
Nation’s needs for education. Underlying 
all of the activities and relationships of the 
Office of Education is the fact that in this 
country the legal responsibility for educa- 
tion rests upon the State Governments, which 
encourage a large amount of local control 
in the determination of educational pro- 
Yet the Office is 


spurred by the deepening consciousness of 


grams and procedures. 


the American people that its security, its 
freedoms, and the achievement of its aspira- 
tions require education of Nation-wide ex- 
cellence. To exert leadership for the im- 
provement of education while leaving undis- 
turbed the policy of State and local control 
of education, the Office relies chiefly on four 


types of service: 
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1. Research, including status and trends 
studies, surveys, and evaluations of edu- 
cational programs. procedures. and re- 


sults. 


2. Publications and other informational 
services. 

3. Consultative.and advisory services. 

4, Administration of grants-in-aid as au- 


thorized by the Congress. 


As the Federal educational agency, the 
Office has major responsibility for keepmg 
the President and the Congress informed of 
the educational! needs of the Nation, of prob- 
lems involved in meeting those needs, and 
of the progress being made. It has obliga- 
tions to assist the President in developing 
and putting into effect his program with re- 
spect to education. It has responsibilities 
for providing information and counsel re- 
quired by members of Congvess in consid- 
It has 
also obligations for sharing with the heads 


ering legislation affecting education. 


of Government departments and agencies 
its special knowledge in educational matters 
and for providing assistance in the educa- 
tional aspects of the programs of these 
departments and agencies. 

Since under our system responsibility 
and control of education are vested in the 
States and their local school systems. the 
assistance of the Office in bringing educa- 
tion abreast of its problems must be given 
primarily through the regularly constituted 
State 


Special attention should be given to serving 


and local educational agencies. 
the State agencies through which educa- 
tional policy is made and given effect. 
These agencies include the State legista- 


tures, State hoards and State departments 


of education, and State universities and 
colleges. Assistance to local schools and 
school systems given through or in co- 
operation with the State agencies tends to 
magnify the usefulness of the Office serviccs. 
while conferming to the organizational 
The 


Office also recognizes the obligations for 


structure of American education. 
services to church and private schools and 
school systems. 

Services in the field of international edu- 
cational relations are needed increasingly 
by such international organizations as 
UNESCO, by foreign ministries. and by 
other organizations and agencies both in 
this country and in other countries. In 
eeneral these services may be thought of 
as rendered to the Federal Government, 
often through the Department of State. 
There is another aspect pertaining to the 
development in this country of educational 
programs for international understanding 
and similar objectives. These matters fall 
under the category of services to State and 
local school systems in the devclopment of 
their programs. 

In addition to its obligation for provid- 
ing services to the Federal Government and 
to State and local school systems, the Office 
of Education has certain implicit obliga- 
tions for services to the American people. 
To a large extent. such services are rendered 
through national professional organizations 
in the field of cdneation. It is logical and 
proper that the Office of Education should 
work with national professional organiza- 
tions in efforts to promete the purposes 
The Office. 


however. must never hecome the pawn of 


which they have in common. 


such organization or place services to 


M7 


them above its prior obligations for services 
to the Federal Government, the State edu- 
cational agencies, and the American people. 
Service to the public other than to groups 
engaged in the work of education has con- 
sisted in the past chiefly of information. 
This informational service to the general 
public is capable of such extension as the 
Congress may determine to be wise. 


Summary of Survey Findings 


Examination of the current program of 
services and activities reveal the following 
facts: 

1. The emphasis as to types of service has 
shifted from research to consultative 
and advisory services. 


2. Both the studies conducted by the Office 
and the consultative services are spread 
over a large number of aspects of educa- 
tion, many of them comparatively minor 
in terms of the fundamental problems 
of American education. 


3. Many educational problems of national 
importance are not receiving effective 
attention from the Office. 


4. There is not sufficient systematic eval- 
uation of studies, publications, and con- 
sultative services to indicate how much 
such services are contributing to the 
stated purposes of the Office. 


In short, the Office is engaging in a great 
number and variety of activities, generally 
useful in themselves, but not sharply fo- 
cused on the purposes and responsibilities 
which belong peculiarly to the Office. 

The dispersion of activities and the frag- 
mentation of program into more or less un- 
related parts, inad- 
equacies in the performance of stated func- 


as well as certain 


tions, are traceable to such characteristics 


of administrative structure and __proc- 


esses as: 


1. The present divisional organization, 
combined with prevailing notions of di- 
visional autonomy. 


2. The specialist staffing pattern, together 
with the concept of specialist self- 
determination of ways in which time is to 
be spent. 


3. The lack of comprehensive Office-wide 
planning with due attention to the proc- 
esses of investigation, forecasting, eval- 
uation, and decision making. 


4. The failure to develop effective Office- 
wide processes for program effectuation 
and coordination. 
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Summary of Recommendations 


In order to remedy the weaknesses found 
and to assist the Office in developing and 
putting imto operation a program con- 
sistent with its stated purposes and func- 
are of- 
fered with regard to the administrative 


tions. certain recommendations 


structure. Because of certain existing con- 
ditions, including the special provisions 
made by the Congress for vocational edu- 
cation, it is not deemed feasible to suggest 
at this time a complete reorganization along 
functional lines. Instead, suggestions are 
offered for simplifying the existing organ- 
ization while maintaining an organization 
related to the manner in which the Ameri- 
can educational enterprise is organized 
outside the Office of Education. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the organization pro- 
posed will be more flexible than the exist- 
ing structure, that it will lend itself more 
readily to adaptation to changing needs, 
and that it is at least a step in the direction 
of complete functional organization. 

No changes in organization structure will 
constitute a guarantee of effective admin- 
istration. How well the suggested organ- 
ization actually works will depend on the 
leadership of the Office and the way in which 
administrative processes are used. There- 
fore, the suggestions with regard to admin- 
istrative structure are accompanied by rec- 
ommendations in regard to planning of pro- 
grams and the processes of program coordi- 
nation and control. 

As a prelude to a description of the pro- 
posal with regard to administrative struc- 
ture and processes, there is offered below a 
brief outline of suggestions for the consid- 
eration of the Commissioner and his staff: 

1. The Office of Education should make 


clear-cut decisions as to: 


a. The ways in which it is appropriate for 
a Federal agency to promote the cause of 
education within the limits of the powers 
authorized under the law. 


b. The types of services which the Federal 
Government itself has a right to expect 
from such an agency. 


c. The types of services which State and 


local governmental agencies should 
receive. 

d. The services which should be rendered 
to nonpublic educational agencies and 


institutions. 


e. The services which should be rendered to 
the educational profession. 


f. The types of services which should be 


rendered to noneducational organiza- 

tions and to the general public. 

2. The Office should explore fully the 
possibilities for making itself the primary 
center of comprehensive and accurate infor- 
mation requisite to the making of sound 
policy decisions in education. It ought to 
be possible for a State department of educa- 
tion or a legislative committee to turn with 
confidence to the Office of Education to ob- 
tain current information regarding such 
matters as the comparative qualifications of 
teachers in various States or in rural or ur- 
ban areas, the number of children dropping 
out at each age or grade level, the relative 
educational achievements of each age group 
in the population, the range in current ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, the numbers and percentages of teach- 
ers in each salary bracket, and a wide range 
of other data. The President and the Con- 
gress should be able to rely on the Office for 
the early identification of educational needs 
and for collection and interpretation of the 
facts essential to advancing the national in- 
terest in and through education. 

3. The Office should consider the sending 
out of field representatives to assist in the 
collection of essential information and to en- 
courage State departments of education to 
adopt uniform systems of reports and 
records. 

4. The Office should give more attention 
to stimulating universities and other edu- 
cational agencies to conduct as much as 
possible of the research needed for the 
solution of national problems in education, 
and should weigh carefully the possibili- 
ties for cooperative research along the lines 
suggested in the 1938 Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 

5. The Office should base its leadership 
role upon a careful program of ascertain- 
ing and evaluating the facts. 

6. The Office should use its facilities for 
research as a basis for program planning. 

7. The Office should direct its major en- 
ergies at any one time toward a few basic 
problems in education and to the end that 
it may provide the necessary basis for real 
advances in education. 

8. Consultative services should be ren- 
dered in accordance with well established 
criteria designed to relate such services to 
the major operations of the Office and to 
the needs of American education. The 
Office should focus consultative services on 
key problems in American education, and 
should use them as far as possible to assist 
State departments of education and univer- 
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Top, left to right: Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Division of State and Local 


School Systems, and Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. 


Bottom, left 


to right: John Dale Russell, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Division of Higher Education, and 
James C. O’Brien, Assistant Commissioner, in charge of defense-related activities and Director of the 
National Scientific Register Project. 


sities to develop their own consultative 
services for local schools and school sys- 
tems. 

9. Continuous, systematic evaluation 
should be made of all types of services 
rendered by the Office to the end that such 
services may be improved constantly and 
the proper functions of the Office dis- 
charged more effectively. 

10. The organization of the Office should 
be revised so that the major contacts with 
educational agencies in the United States 
shall be through three divisions: 


a. The Division of State and Local School 
Systems (to be responsible for working 
with State educational agencies in the 
improvement of elementary and second- 
ary education). 

b. The Division of Vocational Education 
(to be responsible for working with 
State educational agencies in the de- 
velopment of programs of vocational 
education). 

c. The Division of Higher Education (to 
be responsible for working with col- 
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leges, universities, and other agencies in 

the field of higher education). 

11. The work of these three major divi- 
sions should be coordinated and facilitated 
through the following important staff agen- 
cies attached to the Commissioner’s office: 
a. Program planning. 

b. Program coordination and review. 
c. International educational relations. 
d. Administrative services. 


12. The Office should revise its staffing 
pattern so as to provide a permanent staff, 
qualified chiefly for working with State 
educational agencies in improving organi- 
zation and administration and in stimulat- 
ing local efforts toward the improvement of 
curricula and instruction. It should em- 
ploy specialists in subject matter fields only 
on a teinporary basis for the purpose of pro- 
viding needed stimulus to neglected areas. 
Instead of attempting to provide a consulta- 
tive service in all branches of instruction, it 
should encourage local school systems to 
look to the State universities and other 
educational agencies for such services. 


Facilities To Be Provided Through 
Reorganization 


There are certain basic facilities for plan- 
ning, initiating, and evaluating programs, 
which are of primary 
achieving program effectiveness and imaxi- 


importance in 


muin use of resources. Among these are: 


1. Facilities for gathering necded facts 
quickly and for rapid and thorough 
analyzing and reporting of data. 


No 


Means for establishing a clearing house 
of educational needs and problems, and 
for bringing about the widest possible 
participation of persons and organiza- 
tions with interests in these problems and 
needs and with potential contributions 
to the solution of problems or the promo- 
tion of education. 


we) 


Means for continuous and cousistent de- 
termination of services and operational 
projects that are pertinent to Office 
policy and purposes. 

4, Facilities and procedures for the expedi- 
tious determination of plans and _pro- 
grains and for channeling of resources 
into areas where needs are greatest and 
the impact of Office efforts is likely to be 
most significant. 


on 


Facilities for management services such 
as personnel, budget, fiscal administra- 
tion, and other housekeeping activities 
which meet the requirements of the 
Federal Security Agency and Bureau of 
the Budget, and at the same time are de- 
signed to provide maximum service to 
program operations. 


To provide these facilities. the basic or- 
ganization and staffing pattern which dic- 
tate a rigidity of program and a compart- 
mentalization of activities must be revised. 
In its stead, there must be developed a 
pattern which will enable the Commissioner 
of Education to provide flexibility of pro- 
This 


pattern must have the following char- 


gram and coordination of activities. 


acteristics: 


1. The provision at the staff level directly 
responsible to the Commissioner of 
Education of necessary facilities and 

services to enable him to develop and 

administer a continuing program of 
service geared to the emerging needs of 


American educat ion. 


nN 


. The provision of a minimum number of 
service divisicns in order to enable the 
heads of these divisions to accept re- 
sponsibility of program administration 
within areas in which activities may be 
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coordinated toward a common goal es- 
tablished by Office-wide planning. 
3. Staffing arrangements geared to pro- 
rather than the 


crams and activities 


reverse as is largely true today. 


Proposed Organization for Staff 
Services 

The proposed plan of organization for 
staff services is discussed in detail in the 
following sections. 

The Office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion.—The Commissioner of Education has 
He is the respon- 
of a Federal 


agency and as such has the continuing re- 


a twofold responsibility. 
sible administrative head 


sponsibility for the supervision of the de- 
veloping. planning, and carrying out of Of- 
fice programs and activities for which the 
Office is made responsible as a part of the 
total Federal establishment. Secondly, as 
the only high ranking Federal officer con- 
cerned solely with responsibility for educa- 
tional matters, he is called upon to represent 
at the national level the Federal Govern- 
This is be- 


coming an increasingly important task, for 


ment’s interest in education. 


example. in the field of international educa- 
tional relations where the Coniumissioner of 
Education is the nearest United States coun- 
terpart to foreign ministers of education. 
The Commissioner of Education cannot del- 
egate completely either of these responsi- 
biltties. 
quate staff of high talent to enable him to 


He must. however. have an ade- 


meet his obligations as Commissioner of 
Education. 

The needed staff assistance is of two types. 
The first is one or more executive assistants 
to the Commissioner who should be attached 
directly to the Commissioner’s office and 
have responsibility for assisting him as as- 
signed on public and congressional rela- 
tions. preparation of speeches, and other 
special problems. These assistants may be 
drawn from the ranks of those engaged in 
teaching or school administration or from 
other occupations. The important thing is 
that they should possess the background of 
experience and the abilities requisite to the 
responsibilities involved. The second type 
of staff assistants with which the Commis- 
sioner should be provided is at a higher 
level to enable the Commissioner to develop 
and administer a unified Office of Educa- 
tion program, and to provide necessary help 
to the Assistant Commissioners in program 
planning and coordination and incidental 
administrative processes. 

These staff assistants are extensions of 
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the institutional position of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. Their purpose is to 
provide direct assistance to the Commis- 
sioner in bringing together all aspects of 
Office operations into an integrated pro- 
gram. in providing for effective adminis- 
tration of the services and activities. and in 
evaluating results of programs and services. 
These assistants to the Commissioner should 
have no direct supervisory responsibilities, 
but should provide the information and 
assistance which will enable the Commis- 
sioner of Education to discharge effectively 
his responsibility for the administration of 
the Office. On the organization chart. the 
title of Director is suggested for these staff 
assistants; but any other title that seems 
more appropriate may be used. In order 
to establish clear lines of authcrity for the 
carrying out of the program of services of 
the Offiee, the three Assistant Commis- 
sioners should be directly responsible to 
the Commissioner for the effective per- 
formance of Office programs and services 
within their respective areas of respon- 
sibility. 


Director, Educational Planning —The 
value of Office of Education programs and 
services will be determined in a large meas- 
ure by the quality of educational planning. 
It follows that one of the most impertant 
units in the Office should be that designed 
to assist the Commissioner in such plan- 
ning. The directorship 
planning is thus conceived as a key staff 
lt should be filled by a person 


of educational 


position. 
of great imagination and resourcefulness. 
and with a deep understanding of the 
social order which provides the setting for 
American education. He need not neces- 
sarily have held high position as an edu- 
cational administrator, but he must have 
the ability quickly to acquire the necessary 
insights into all phases of the American 
educational cnterprise. An important 
qualification is the ability to stimulate the 
thinking of others, and to bring together in- 
formation and ideas from many sources 
within and without the Office into a mean- 
ingful pattern which will assist the Com- 
missioner and the Assistant Commissioners 
in’ making decisions on policy and 
programs. 

Program planning as foreseen for the 
Office encompasses much more than the 
annual compilation of individual project 
descriptions. It must be a continuous 
process which will enable the Commissioner 


of Education to establish goals and objec- 


tives, and to develop criteria by which to 
evaluate specific activities of the Office as 
they relate to the achieving and carrying 
out of the functions of the Office. Under 
this concept the development of specific 
prejeets and activities, upon which indi- 
vidual staff members will spend their time, 
takes on considerably more meaning as a 
part of the total Office program. 

The Director of Educational Planning 
would be in constant touch with the three 
Assistant Commissioners and would keep 
constantly informed of activities going on 
within each of the divisions. The Dircctor 
would also spend considerable time in the 
field, conferring with educational leaders, 
and gathering views and information re- 
garding educational programs, progress, 
and problems. He should be equipped 
with a small research staff to assist him in 
the analysis of data and in evaluation of 
programs and services. The responsibility 
of the Director of Educational Planning 
for advising the Commissioner and _per- 
forming delegated duties in connection with . 
the development of the Office program 
would be earried out principally through 
the following specific activities: 


1. Analyzing and interpreting census data, 
educational statistics, and other infor- 
mation for the purpose of discerning 
emerging trends and problems. 

2. Studying and interpreting major pro- 
grams in educational research being 
sponsored and carried on by universi- 
ties, foundations, and other agencies. 

3. Analyzing the problems of American 
education, in cooperation with the As- 
sistant Commissioners and their staffs, 
as a basis for recommending appropri- 
ate Office goals and objectives, together 
with major activities 

capable of achieving the recommended 


services and 
goals. 

4, Advising the Commissioner of Education 
in regard to the major problem areas on 
which resources of the Office should be 
focused at a given time. 


On 


Assisting the Commissioner in the re- 
view of proposed projects and activities 
in order to provide a basis for the best 
utilization of staff and other resources 
for specific fiscal years. 

6. Appraising the effectiveness of current 
Office programs by reviewing their im- 
pact on problems of American education 
and their contributions to the improve- 
ment of educational practices and pro- 
cedures. 
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Through adequate performance of these 
duties, the Director of Educational Plan- 
ning would make possible the development 
of an Office program attuned to national 
needs and calculated to produce the maxi- 
mum impact on educational problems. 

Director, Program Coordination and Re- 
view.—The Director of Program Coordi- 
nation and Review would be responsible 
for assisting the Commissioner in the im- 
plementation of Office programs. and for 
continuous review of activities for con- 
formance to Office policy and for general 
effectiveness of operation. This assistance 
would be provided in a number of ways in- 
cluding (1) the substantive review of ma- 
terials designed for Office publication and 
determination of most effective media of 
presentation and methods of distribution: 
(2) assisting the Commissioner in the re- 
view of conferences and other Office travel 
for conformance to Office policy and for ef- 
fective contribution to Office program: (3) 
assistance to the Commissioner m_ provid- 
ing for the assignment of responsibility 
among divisions for the carrying out of 
special projects or studies which appear to 
cut across divisional areas of responsibil- 
ity. It is not anticipated that the director 
should have responsibility for direct pro- 
gram supervision. but that he should assist 
the Commissioner in determining which 
Assistant Commissioner should have such 
responsibility, 

The Director of Program Coordination 
and Review would be responsible for pub- 
The 


present Information and Publications Sec- 


lications administration and control. 


tion would be assigned to this unit. In 
addition to its current responsibilities, the 
Section 
should have responsibility for the admin- 


Information and Publications 


istering of printing funds in order to secure 
the maximum use of available funds in the 
development of an Office-wide publications 
program. It should be responsible for 
provision of direct staff assistauce to the 
Commissioner of [Education in determin- 
ing methods of disseminating information, 
In addition to providing substantive edi- 
torial review of materials prepared for pub- 
lication. the Section should decide whether 
the findings of a given study should be han- 
dled as a regular Office of Education bul- 
letin or pamphlet or presented in a special 
manner. such as an illustrated folder or 
special release. It should determine also 
which materials should be prepared for 


publication in ScHoo!. Lire or other regu- 
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lar Office journal and which made available 
for publication in outside journals or 
bulletins. 

The Section should determine the num- 
ber of copies of publications to be distri- 
buted on the basis the publications are to 
serve in relation to the total Office program. 
The plans of distribution should be deter- 
mined not only from the standpoint of as- 
suring the dissemination of information to 
those who can utilize it. but also for the 
most effective use of publications funds. 

Director, Administrative Services.—This 
staff director would provide assistance to 
the Commissioner in internal organization 
and administrative areas and represent the 
Commissioner in budgetary and other ad- 
ministrative matters with administrative 
personnel at the Federal Security Agency. 
It would be anticipated that this officer 
would be in effect the budcet officer of the 


Office. and that an entirely new concept of 


budgeting would find its way into Office op- 
erations. This concept would be that the 
budget represents a plan of action for the 
Office based on a realistic evaluation of 
existing resources of the Office, and antici- 
pated other resources necessary to develop 
a national program of services to States and 
other educational agencies. As in the case 
of the previously mentioned directors. the 
Director of Administrative Services would 
be in close and continuing contacts with the 
three Assistant Commissioners and would 
be expected to be fully aware of their staff 
resources, activities, and program problems. 
In addition to these responsibilities. the Di- 
rector of Administrative Services should 
have responsibility for the supervision of 
important common services to be provided 
to all divisions. 

Director, International Educational Re- 
lations. —This office would provide staff 


(Continued on page 106) 


Commissioner McGrath Explains 


Background of the Survey 


OW DID the administrative survey of 

the Office of Education come about? 
Earl James McGrath. United States Com- 
missioner of Education. answers this ques- 
tion mm the following statement to fellow 
educators: 

Soon after 1 become Commissioner of 
Education in the spring of 1949, T felt the 
need for an evaluation of the purposes and 
the program of the United States Office of 
When 


able from the President's fund on manage- 


Education. money became avail- 
ment improvement. I requested the sum of 
$15,000 to be used in an administrative 
survey of the Office. Shortly thereafter. | 
engaged the Public Administration Service 
of Chicago to make an analysis of the or- 
ganization and activities of this Office. 
Staff members of the Office of Education 
were asked to prepare a statement of the 
purposes and functions of the Offtee. and. 
after apreval by the Division Directors. the 
statement was submitted to the entire staff 
of the Office for comment and appraisal. 
As finally revised. it served as a basic work- 
ing document for the survey staff. 

The Public Administration Service sought 
the advice of a number of staff members. 


persons in other branches of the Govern- 


ment. and also individual educators outside 
the Government service. several ef whom 
represented professional organizations and 
agencies. The survey was conducted un- 
der the supervision of Francis 5. Chase. 
Professor of Educational Administration at 
the University of Chicago. On November 
1. a report was submitted to me containing 
the Public Administration Service recom- 
mendations concerning changes in the Office 
structure to make more effective operations 
possible. The Commissioner's Council of 
Advisers, composed of eminent educators. 
reviewed the report at an all-day meeting 
and recommended the adoptien of the basic 
program it suggested. 

After considerable discussion with the 
principal staff members concerned in the 
administration of the Office program. a re- 
organization was effected on February 9. 
most features of which are pursuant to the 
recommendations of the Public Adminis- 
tration Service report. These changes. as 
they evolve into our operating program. 
are calculated to make better use of the 
funds appropriated by the Congress by en- 
abling the United States Office of Education 
to focus its program on major problems 


and issues in American education. 
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Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education Appointed 


by J. Dan Hull, Division of State and Local School Systems 


Paut Couier, Chief of the Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn., was selected as 
chairman and Charles W. Sylvester, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools for Voca- 
Md., 


chosen vice chairman of the second Com- 


tional Education, Baltimore, was 


mission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth at the Commission’s initial meeting 
in the Federal Security Agency in Wash- 
ington, February 23 and 24. Commission 
members were appointed by United States 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. Me- 
Grath from nominations made by 12 na- 
tional associations concerned with educa- 


tion. Members and the organizations they 


represent are: 


National Association of State Supervisors 
and Directors of Secondary Education: 
Pavut D. Co.uter, chairman, Chief, Bureau 
of Youth Services, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


American Vocational Association: CHARLES 
W. SYLVESTER, vice chairman, Assistant 
Superintendent for Vocational Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 3 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, Baltimore 18, Md. 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education: WENDELL W. Wricut, 
Dean, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Association of Junior Colleges: 
Rosco C. Incatts, Director, East Los An- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators: R. L. WILLiaMs, Superintendent 
of Schools, Beaumont, Tex. 


National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals: James E. Buur, Principal, West 
Senior High School, Rockford, II. 


National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education: Harry C. Scum, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
488 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference: 
Sister Mary JANET, Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Mrs. Epwarp N. Howe tu, National Chair- 
man of High School Service, Parent-Teacher 
Association, Box 218, Swannanoa, N. C. 


National Council of Chief State School 
Officers: A. Joun HovpEn, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 


veloped and six cooperative research proj- 
ects were proposed. 

The first Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth was composed of nine 
members who served for a period of 3 years 
and submitted a report of their activities to 


Paul D. Collier, Hartford, Conn., and Charles W. Sylvester, Baltimore, Md., chairman and vice chairman of 
the Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education. 


National Education Association: Miss MAE 
Newman, English Teacher, 1745 Crestmont 
Drive, Huntington, W. Va. 

National School Boards Association: W. A. 
SHANNON, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
School Boards Association, 409 Seventh 
Avenue N., Nashville, Tenn. 


Except for Dr. John A. Holden, all Com- 
present. Each 
member accepted the responsibility for de- 


mission members were 
veloping and encouraging life adjustment 
education ideas in his own geographical 
area and in the educational association 


which he 


commended the representatives of school 


represents. The Commission 
systems in cities of more than 200,000 pop- 
ulation who have held two national confer- 
ences to discuss “Why Do Boys and Girls 
Drop Out of School and What Can We Do 
About It?” 


ences uniform accounting procedures for 


At the second of these confer- 


the identification of drop-outs were de- 


a National Conference in Chicago, October 
16-18, 1950. (The report of the first Com- 
mission will be available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, in the near future.) The first 
Commission reported that in 20 States com- 
mittees had been appointed or designated to 
encourage the building of more appropriate 
educational programs for all youth. 

The October 1950 Chicago Conference 
recommended that the second Commission 
“serve as a clearing house of current local 
improved practices in respect to life adjust- 
ment education by collecting and dissemi- 
nating reports on them.” To the extent 
that they can secure resources for doing 
it, members of the Commission plan to meet 
this and similar requests for practical 
“know-how.” Many educators have en- 
thusiasm for educating all American youth. 
They need additional insights into pro- 
cedures which are effective. 
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“Referred to the People’ 


Educational Issues 


1950 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


DUCATION in this country, in con- 
formity with the Federal Constitution, 
continues primarily a function “reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 
During the recent election many measures 
affecting education in the States were re- 
ferred to the people for determination. 
How “the people” voted on educational 
issues is of wide general interest. 

Below is a resumé of the principal educa- 
tional issues voted upon by the people in the 
November 1950 general election. The in- 
formation also shows how the people reacted 
to the issues referred for their approval. It 
is not possible here to present other current 
issues or to discuss varying conditions in 
the different States which may have affected 
the election with respect to the educational 
issues involved. 

ARIZONA. 
educational 


The people defeated three 
(1) A. constitutional 
amendment to provide more adequately for 


issues: 


the maintenance of kindergartens, elemen- 
tary, and high schools; (2) a constitutional 
provision for a State board elected by the 
people; and (3) a merit system for public 
employees, including educational employees. 

CALIFORNIA. The voters defeated a meas- 
ure to abolish the personal property tax 
involving approximately $200,000,000 of 
revenue mostly for schools. 

Cotorapo. The people for the first time 
elected a State board of education which is 
authorized to appoint the chief State school 
officer. 

The people defeated a_ constitutional 
amendment providing for a State Civil Serv- 
ice System, including teachers and em- 
ployees of educational institutions. 

GeorciA. The people rejected a consti- 
tutional amendment for nominating and 
electing State officials, including the State 
superintendent, by the people on a county- 
unit basis. 

Hawau. Adopted a State constitution 
including provisions for a system of public 
education. 
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LOUISIANA. 
stitutional amendment creating a State 


The people adopted a con- 


board of education and providing for the 
election of its members. 

MaryLanp. The voters approved the 
Ober Act requiring a loyalty oath of public 
officials, including teachers. 

Missouri. The approved an 
amendment to facilitate the voting of in- 


people 


creased school levies within certain limits 
by the majority of local voters (the old law 
required a two-thirds vote). 

Montana. The people voted to increase 
the tax limits from 3 percent to 5 percent of 
value of taxable property in school districts, 
cities, towns, ete. 

NortH Carouins. The people approved 
an amendment for safeguarding the funds 
of the teachers and State employees retire- 
Inent system. 

Orecon. The people adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment lending State tax credit 
to finance buildings for higher education 
not to exceed 34 of 1 percent of assessed 
Also, the people adopted an 
amendment increasing State aid from $50 
to $80 per child between the ages of 4 and 
20 years. 

SoutH Caro.ina. The voters approved 
a constitutional amendment which elimi- 


valuation. 


nated the provision requiring that school 
districts shall have an area not less than 9 
square miles nor greater than 49 square 
miles. 

SoutH Dakota. The voters defeated an 
amendment to increase the ad valorem tax 
limitation for school districts from 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent. The people also re- 
jected an amendment which would have re- 
pealed the limits on eligibility of county 
officials, including the county superintend- 
ent of schools. to 4 years in succession. 

Urau. The voters adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a State 
board of education elected by the people 
on a nonpartisan ballot and for the appoint- 
ment of the State superintendent by the 


State board who shall be its executive 
officer. 

Vireinta. The people approved a consti- 
tutional amendment which authorized the 
General Assembly to provide for the con- 
solidation of several adjoining school dis- 
tricts into one school division and for their 
operation through a single board of edu- 
cation. 

Wasuincton. The people approved a 
referendum providing for the issuance by 
the State of $40,000,000 in bonds for the 
purpose of furnishing funds for State assist- 
auce in providing public school plant 
facilities. 

The voters of Washington rejected a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit school dis- 
tricts to become indebted when authorized 
by popular vote up to an additional 5 per- 
cent of assessed valuation for capital 
outlay. 

West Vircinia. The people approved a 
school bond amendment to authorize coun- 
ties, by 60 percent vote, to levy tax rates 
above the present constitutional limits suf- 
ficient to carry bond issues amounting to 5 
percent of assessed valuation. 


Educational Issues Before the 
Federal Courts, 1950 


Necessary expenses of a teacher required 
lo aliend summer school held deductible 
for Income Tax purposes. (fill v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 181 F. 2d 


906, May 19, 1950.) 


A Stale may not, afler admitling Negro 
studenl 1o Stale University, afford him 
differen] Ireatmenl on accoun! of his race. 
(McLaurin v. Okla., 339 U. S. 637, June 5, 
1950.) 

Higher facililies for Negro 
sludenis mus1 be substantially equal to that 
for while studenls. (Sweatt v. Painter, 
et al., 339 U. S. 629, June 5, 1950.) 


(Editor's Note: See ariicle “Recent Federal 
Court Decisions Affecling Education,” by 
Dr. Keesecker in he Oclober 1950 issue of 
Scuoot Lire.) 


educaliou 
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sv sv ve Education for the 


EWLY ISSUED Defense Information 
N Bulletins of the Office of Education 
report defense mobilization developments 
which have implications for school and 
college programs. 

Autherized by Earl James McGrath. 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
the latest Defense Information Bulletins 
touch on such subjects as civil defense. 
equipment shortages, institutional facilities 
for military uses, and induction post- 
ponement. 

Excerpts from Defense Information Bul- 
letins sent to the Natien’s leaders in edu- 
cation during the past several weeks are as 
follows: 

A Defense Information Bulletin of Jan. 
27, 1951. titled “Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950,” summarized the act which estab- 
lished a Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration to be headed by Millard F. Caldwell. 
Administrator. and authorized appointment 
by the President of a Civil Defense Advisory 
Council of 12 members. 

The bulletin points out that the FCDA 
will eperate the national civil defense plan 
prepared by the civil defense office of the 
National Security Resources Board pub- 
lished under the title “U.S. Civil Defense” 
available as a Government document from 
the Superintendent of Documents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 25, D.C., 
price 25 cents. Other Government publi- 
cations useful as civil defense guides also 
mentioned include: U. S. Civil Defense. 25 
cents; Health Services and Special Weap- 
ons Defense. 60 cents: Survival Under 
Atomic Attack, 10 cents; and Fire Effects 
of Bombing Attacks, 15 cents. 

Next Steps for Schools and Colleges listed 
in this Defense Information Bulletin are as 
follows: 

1. Keep in close touch with local or State 
Most States and 


many counties and cities by now have offi- 


civil defense authorities. 
cials on the job. Get their approval be- 
fore adopting or announcing plans for such 
matters as shelters. mass feedings, evacua- 
tion, drills, ete. Keep abreast of any plans 


they may be developing for the use of 
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school facilities. Local school administra- 
tors should also ascertain whether their 
plans correlate with those under considera- 
tion by the State department of education. 
Over-hasty and ill-considered actions pro- 
duce confusion, and in an emergency, hys- 
teria and panic. 

2. Meanwhile, do your own educational 
planning. This is your responsibility. 
Perhaps you will wish to inventory your 
resourees. Pending receipt of details and 
requests for special services, if any. con- 
sider what you should do under various 
contingencies. Do not posipone planning 
until some civil-defense leader asks you to 
do something. Plans now will avoid pos- 
sible panic later. 

3. Whenever possible, avoid unneces- 
sary interruptions of school schedules and 
unreasonable demands on faculty members. 
This is a job for all citizens. Schools and 
colleges will best serve the Nation by pro- 
viding for the maximum educational de- 
velopment of the students by maintaining 
sound instructional and guidance services, 
especially those leading to responsible citi- 
zenship. These contribute to the security 
and welfare of the democratic way of life 
and to the personal progress of the students. 

The directive of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service. dis- 
patched to all State Selective Service Direc- 
tors on Jan. 29, 1951, was reported in an- 
other Defense Information Bulletin as fol- 
lows: “Postpone induction for 30 days of 
all college students who are being graduated 
at this time and having their statutory post- 


This 


30-day postponement is to enable such grad- 


ponement terminated for that reason. 


uates to obtain employmeni in essential in- 
dustry. Upon showing of such employment 
local boards should be requested to reopen 
the cases of such registrants and consider 
classification anew.” 

Taking up the very timely subject of 
“Material, Equipment, and Supply Short- 
ages.” a Defense Information Bulletin of 
Jan. 30, 1951. pointed out, “The increased 
tempo of the defense program has caused 
dislocations of various kinds and in vari- 


ous degrees in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of consumer goods, with the re- 
sult that some shortages have been felt by 
schools and colleges. . . .” 

The Bulletin further reports establish- 
ment of The National Production Authority 
in the Department of Commerce under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and several 
of the steps taken by the NPA to facilitate 
defense production and to conserve mate- 
rials in short supply. The Bulletin con- 
tinues as follows: 

The Federal Security Administrator was 
designated in Department of Conimerce 
Order No. 127, dated Nov. 20, 1950, as 
with respeet to 
struction and to domestic distribution of 
This 


means that whenever it is necessary to allo- 


claimant school con- 


supplies in the field of education. 


cate materials in short supply among 
civilian users, the Department of Commerce 
expects the Federal Security Agency to 
present the needs of education. Among 
the responsibilities which may fall to the 
claimant agency for education are the fol- 
lowing: (1) To obtain from State depart- 
ments of education, schools, colleges, and 
libraries information on current needs for 
building materials, equipment, and sup- 
(2} To use indexes to translate 
needs stated in terms of facilities or prod- 
(3) To 
defend the needs of education before the 
NPA to establish education’s share of ma- 
(4) To work with 
the NPA in determining criteria to be used 
in the distribution of such materials. 
(5) To work with the NPA in the develop- 
ment and execution of plans and procedures 


phes. 


ucts into terms of raw materials. 


terials in short supply. 


for the distribution of materials in short 
supply to the schools, colleges, and libraries. 

The Office of Education has assigned a 
staff drawn from all divisions to assemble, 
analyze, and present information about the 
construction, equipment, and supply needs 
of education. It has taken the following 
first steps: (a) A questionnaire on con- 
templated construction was sent on Dec. 
29, 1950, to colleges and _ universities. 
(b) A questionnaire on building needs and 
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contemplated construgtion in’ elementary 

4 C 
and secondary schoolsjis being sent to State 
(c) The Office 


is working with school and college officials 


departments of education. 


and trade associations in compiling infor- 
mation on equipment and supply needs. 
(d) Recommendations for the admimistra- 
tion of a program of priorities and alloca- 
tions related to education are being de- 
veloped. (e) Staff members are advising 
with officials of NPA on problems retated to 
education and are giving to schools. col- 
leges. and libraries assistance in presenting 
their problems to NPA. 

The success of the Office of Education in 
discharging its part of the claimant agency 
function depends in large measure on the 
assistance of colleges and State and local 
schoo] administrators in providing infor- 
mation and advice. Schools and colleges 
can assist the Office in the following ways: 

lL. Providing immediate information to 
the Office of Education concerning the 
nature and extent of your material. equip- 
ment, and supply difficulties. 

2. Sending to the Office. promptly when 
requested, information on building. equip- 
ment. and supply needs. 

3. Giving to the Office your views on 
policies and procedures for the administra- 
tion of any plan for distributing materials 
in short supply. 

4, Predict needs sufficiently far in ad- 
vance to allow ample time for obtaining 
materials. supplies. and equipment, 

Commissioner MeGrath. in this connec- 
tion. informed the Nation’s educational 
leaders that “The Office of Education will 
do everything possible to assist schools, 
colleges. and Jibraries in obtaining an equi- 
table share of materials in short supply.” 
He invited “any information or suggestion 
that will be helpfal in this effort.” 

With regard to the new ROTC policy of 
the Department of the Air Force, still an- 
other Defense Information Bulletin re- 
ported the approval of establishment of 62 
new ROTC units. and the eligibility for con- 
sideration for such Air Force training pro- 


grams of liberal arts colleges and other non- 
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engineering institutions. as well as those 
institutions which offer engineering pro- 
erams. Junior colleges and other nonde- 
gree granting institutions and colleges ex- 
clusively for women are not eligible. 

A February 6 Bulletin furnished in- 
formation regarding the availability of edu- 
cational facilities for use by the Armed 
Forces for training programs other than 
ROTC: 


Committee on Educational Liaison of the 


This directive points out that “The 


Department of Defense has prepared a gen- 
era] statement which will be used by the 
Army, Navy. Air Force. and Marine Corps 
The state- 
ment is reproduced below for your informa- 


in responding to such inquiries. 
tion. You will note that the Department of 


Defense specifically asks institutions to 
supply the information requested by the 
Office of Education in our inquiry of Dec. 


29. 1950. 


appropriate military officials with which in- 


The statement also indicates the 


stitutions may make contact regarding the 
use of their facilities. The statement fol- 
lows: 

“1. Under present conditions, i. e., dur- 
ing the creation of an Armed Force of three 
and a half million, no large scale general 
program of contracts for additional edu- 
cational and training facilities is anticipated 
by the Army. Navy. Marine Corps. or Air 
Force. Of course this situation would not 
prove permanent should there be a declara- 
tion of mobilization in the future. and plans 
are being made for that exigency. 

“2. At the request of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board. the U. S. Office of 
Education has mailed questionnaires to in- 
stitutions of higher education as a means 
of gathering information on their physical 
facilities. The military services suggest 
that these institutions supply the informa- 
tion requested so that. it will be centrally 
available. In addition. the services suggest 
that these institutions list their facilities as 
follows: 

“a. The Army desires that facilities be 
listed with the Commanding General of the 
Army Area in which the facility is located. 

“bh. The Navy desires that facilities be 


listed with the Commandant of the Naval 
District in which the facility is located. 

“ce. The Marine Corps desires that facili- 
ties be listed with the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps (Code AO), Headquarters, 
U.S. Marine Corps. Washington 25, D. C. 

“cd. The Air Force desires that facilities 
for technical training be listed with the 
Commanding General. Atr Training Com- 
mand. Scott Air Force Base. Hlinots: and 
that facilities for scientific and professional 
training be listed with the Commandant, 
U.S. Air Force Institute of Technology. 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Dayton. 
Ohio. 

“3. Local recruiting officers can give you 
the address of the Commanding General 
and the Commandant. respectively, of your 
area.” 

In addition. Commissioner MeGrath em- 
phasized in this Bulletin that “by complet- 
ing the questionnaire and listing facilities 
indicated, each institutton will receive full 
consideration when it appears that any serv- 
ice needs additional facilities for traming 
its personnel.” 

National Production Authority regional 
and field the NPA an- 


nounced in its release number 230 of Feb. 


offices to which 
6, 1951. the delegation of authority “to 
deal with special hardship cases in connec- 
tion with construction of buildings.” are 
listed in a Defense Information Bulletin of 
February 15. 

Meaning of the “Academic Year” with 
reference to Selective Service Postponements 
is interpreted in a Defense Bulletin dated 
Feb. 16, 1951, as follows: 

Following are extracts from Operations 
Bulletin No, 24. dated February 13. 1951, 
issued to local Selective Service boards by 
the Director of the 
oy¥stem: 

“Section Gla} (2) of the Selective Ser 


ice Act of 1918. as amended. provides that 


Selective Service 


any person who. while satisfactorily pur- 
suing a full-time course of instruction at a 
college. university. or similar institution of 
learning, is ordered to report for induction, 


shall, upon the facts being presented to the 
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local board, have his induction postponed 
until the end of such academic year or 
until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such 
course of instruction, whichever is the 
earlier. 

“With respect to the term ‘until the end 
of such academic year’ referred to in the 
above provisions of the law, such term was 
construed by Congress in Report No. 1268 
of the Senate, Eightieth Congress, as mean- 
ing ‘until he completes the current school 
year.’ 

“Whenever the statutory postponement 
until the end of the academic year has been 
granted to a registrant, the postponement 
will remain in effect, so long as the regis- 
trant is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction, until the end of the 
The fact that a 


registrant's class or curriculum status may 


‘current school year.’ 


be altered during the course of this year 
will not operate to terminate the statutory 
For 


trant may complete his freshman year and 


postponement. instance, the regis- 
commence his sophomore year in the middle 
of the school year. but so long as he remains 
a full-time student satisfactorily pursuing a 
full-time course of instruction he is entitled 
to remain in school under the statutory post- 
ponement until the end of the ‘current 
school year.’ Likewise, when a_ student 
completes his undergraduate work in the 
middle of, or prior to the end of, the ‘cur- 
rent school year’ and remains in school as 
a graduate student satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction he would 
also be entitled to have his statutcry post- 
ponement remain in effect until the end of 
the ‘current school year.’ 

“In the case of a student registrant who, 
while his statutory postponement until the 
end of the academic year is in effect, trans- 
fers from one school to another schocl to 
pursue the course of study, the statutory 
postponement will not be terminated be- 
cause of such transfer but will continue in 
effect until the end of the ‘current school 
year’ of the first school attended.” 

A Defense Information Bulletin dated 
Feb. 5. 1951, offered a tentative projection 
of number of full-time male undergraduate 
enrollees and 4-year male college grad- 
uates, 1950-51 to 1954-55. 

Details of changes in student postpone- 
ment procedure ordered by the Director of 
Selective Service appear in a Defense In- 
formation Bulletin of Feb. 17, 1951, as 
follows: 

The Director of Selective Service has or- 
dered local boards to grant a 30-day post- 
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ponement to all college students, commenc- 
ing at the end of the statutory postponement 
of induction. In the case of a college stu- 
dent pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
tion, the statutory postponement ends at 
the close of the academic year or when he 
ceases to do satisfactory work, whichever 
is earlier. The statutory postponement ends 
upon graduation for students receiving de- 
grees at the end of the first semester or fall 
or winter quarter unless they enroll for fur- 
ther work for the remainder of the current 
school year. 

Local Selective Service boards are author- 
ized under the new directive to cancel the 
order to report for induction of any stu- 
dent who makes written application for such 
cancellation and who requests in writing 
an opportunity to enlist in a branch of serv- 
ice of his choice. 

During the 30-day postponement period, 
a student has opportunity to enlist in any 
branch of the service requiring immediate 
entry upon active military duty. A new or- 
der to report for induction may be issued 
by the local draft board to any registrant 
who does not enter active military service 
by the end of his 30-day postponement 
period, except that no new orders will be 
issued prior to March 1, 1951. 

During the 30-day postponement period, 
students possessing highly technical skills 
needed by essential industry may secure 
employment that will lead to occupational 
deferment. It is expected that the number 
Such 
a student. upon obtaining employment in an 
activity he believes essential to the national 


of such students will be very small. 


defense effort, must report the nature of his 
employment to his local board. The local 
board, if it believes his work warrants it, 
may then reopen his classification and con- 
sider it anew to determine if he meets the 
criteria for occupational deferment set forth 
in Selective Service Regulations, which are 
as follows: 

(1) The registrant is, but for seasonal or 
temporary interruptions, engaged full time 
in such activity; 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced be- 
cause of a shortage of persons with his 
qualifications or skill in such activity; and 

(3) The removal of the registrant would 
cause a material loss of effectiveness in such 
activity. 

Upon securing employment and reporting 
that fact to the local board, the registrant 
may be granted an occupational deferment 
if all three of these conditions are found to 
exist. 


Office of Education 


(Continued from page 101) 
assistance to the Commissioner in formu- 
lating and carrying out the program of 
international educational relations, and rep- 
resent the Commissioner in many of the 
Office contacts with the Department of State 
and with foreign ministers of education. 
The Division of International Educational 
Relations, as would be 
abolished. The supervision of the exchange 
program should be transferred to the Di- 
vision of State and Local School Systems; 
the evaluation of foreign student credentials 
should be transferred to the Division of 
Higher Education; and the furnishing of 
information in answer to inquiries from 
foreign governments about American edu- 
cation and school organization should be 
handled by the division of the Office which 
possesses the type of information requested. 
By relieving the Division of International 


now existing, 


Education of its routine operational duties 
and by placing this important function of 
the Office at the staff level, a more meaning- 
ful program of international educational 
relations could be developed. 

The Commissioner of Education could 
draw on the resources of all divisions and, 
with the assistance of his Director of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, channel 
them into areas of emerging needs. The 
Director of International Educational Re- 
lations should be highly conversant with 
the languages of at least one or two other 
countries and with the customs of many 
countries and be thoroughly familiar with 
the problems of world education. He 
would have the responsibility of keeping 
the Commissioner continuously informed 
on the developments in international edu- 
cation and cultural relationships being 
sponsored and carried on by such organiza- 
tions as UNESCO and other governmental 
Under this 
approach, the Office’s programs as they re- 


agencies and private groups. 


late to international educational relations 
would be set above the compartmentalized 
service concept which now exists, and the 
competence and expertness which exists in 
the Office in many educational fields would 
have much greater opportunity to be tapped 
and used in the national government’s in- 
ternational relations in this very important 
aspect of education. 


).—Review of Of. 


fice program needs and characteristics indi- 


Director ( 


cates that flexibility is a basic organizational 
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requirement. It has been demonstrated 
many times that if the Office of Education 
is to completely fulfill its role in represent- 
ing the national interest in education, it 
must be able to move dynamically into areas 
of emerging problems to provide service 
and assistance to the uational government 
and necessary leadership to American edu- 
cation. For these reasons. the organiza- 
tional pattern should never be considered 
rigid and inflexible, or incapable of being 
expanded to meet new needs of American 
education at any time. The previously dis- 
cussed staff directors represent areas for the 
provision of continuing staff assistance to 
the Commissioner in carrying out the day- 
to-day programs in the Office and in plan- 
ning and developing programs to meet the 
long-range ueeds of American education. 
It is inevitable, however, that from time to 
time major problems will arise which cut 
across all levels and areas of American edu- 
cation, and for which the resources of no 
one division will be adequate. An example 
is the role of the educational agencies and 
institutions in the present field of national 
defense planning. In order that the Office 
of Education may fulfill its role in this na- 
tional emergency, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation needs to have direct staff assistance 
in the preparation of plans for action and in 
marshaling the resources of the Office to 
meet these special needs. A special staff po- 
sition of this kind could usually be filled by 
the temporary assignment of a competent 
staff member to serve as the Commissioner’s 
staff advisor. Once programs are estab- 
lished or new legislation creates additional 
responsibilities for the Office. the responsi- 
bility for administration normally would 
be assigned to one of the three divisions, 
and the special staff position discontinued. 
It would be anticipated that the number of 
such special staff directors would seldom ex- 
ceed one or two and that the duration of 
their staff responsibilities would seldom ex- 
ceed a 2- or 3-year period. 


Proposed Divisions of the Office of 
Education 


It is believed that under existing condi- 
tions the total program of services of the 
Office of Education can be provided best 
through three divisions. Each of these di- 
visions should be headed by an Assistant 
Commissioner who would represent the 
Commissioner of Education in the provision 
of major programs of service to the prin- 
cipal areas of education: State and local sys- 
tems (elementary and secondary general 
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education), vocational education (of less 
than college grade), and higher education. 
These three divisions each represent au area 
of service sufficiently large to facilitate co- 
ordination of programs and activities. 

lt is in no wise contemplated that these 
divisions should represent inviolable units 
with rigid staffing patterns which would 
tend to chart the course of their programs. 
With increased recruitment of generalists 
into the Office, a much more flexible pro- 
gram can be established than is now pos- 
sible. 


unsuccessful interdivisional committee de- 


Through the replacement of the 


vice with adequate staff service to the 
Commissioner. Ofhice-wide planning and 
coordination of programs may be attained. 
This type of organization will thus provide 
for the implementation of a unity of pur- 
pose which the current, more complex or- 
ganization makes exceedingly difficult of 
achievement. In the development and 
establishment of Office programs, it is 
anticipated that transfers of personnel be- 
tween divisions often will be desirable to 
augment staff resources for the carrying 
out of major projects. 

In the administration of Office programs 
the Assistant Commissioners have leading 
roles. They also play important parts in 
program development. 
organization demands the widest possible 
participation by the professional staff in the 


As the proposed 


interpretation of educational needs, the 
Assistant Commissioners become the prin- 
cipal channels through which the contri- 
butions of staff members in their divisions 
are brought to bear upon the development 
of programs of action designed to enable 
the Office to make the greatest possible 
contribution in meeting the needs of Ameri- 
can education. 

Assistant Commissioner for State and 
Local School Systems.—The Division of 
State and Local School Systems would be 
responsible for services and educational 
leadership in the general field of elementary 
and secondary education. It would work 
primarily through State departments of 
education and would be concerned with all 
elements of the Office program, except 
vocational education, that relate to educa- 
tion of less than college grade. It would 
absorb the respousibilities now assigned to 
the Divisions of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education and School Administration, 
as well as services to libraries, visual aids, 
and educational uses of radio from the 
present Division of Special Educational 
Services. In addition, it would have re- 


sponsibility for administering the recently 
enacted aid programs for school construc- 
tion and maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally impacted areas. 

This Division would thus become the 
major channel for contacts with and services 
to State educational agencies, school sys- 
tems, and other organizations and agencies 
in the field of elementary and secondary 
education. 

Within the Division of State and Local 
School Systems would be placed a unit to 
Another 
unit. or person. might be delegated the re- 
To as- 
sist in the collection of needed data, the 
Assistant Commissioner should be provided 
with a small corps of field representatives. 
These representatives would provide liai- 


handle the exchange of teachers. 


sponsibility for biennial surveys. 


son with State departments of education in 
all aspects of elementary and secondary 
education, and would offer assistance in the 
collection and reporting of educational 
statistics. In addition, they would aid the 
Assistant Commissioner in anticipating 
emerging needs and problems in elemen- 
tary and secondary education and in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the program of 
services to State and local school systems. 

Assistant Commissioner for Higher Ed- 
ucation.—The existing Division of Higher 
Education would continue with most of its 
current program of services and activities 
and in general be responsible for contacts 
and services to higher education. _ It is rec- 
ommended, however, that the present or- 
ganizational plan and staffing pattern be 
revamped and that efforts be made to re- 
cruit more generalists in higher education 
fields as well as a larger number of research 
assistants. This Division would continue 
to administer the prescnt program of aid 
to land-grant colleges; and if provisions are 
made for the performance of contractual 
research by universities and colleges under 
the supervision of the Office of Education, 
this Divtsion would become the logical one 
to represent the Office in making arrange- 
ments and providing necessary supervision. 

When arrangements are made for any 
survey in the field of higher education, the 
Assistant Commissioner should designate 
a staff member who will be directly respon- 
sible to him for the supervision of the proj- 
ect. The National Scientific Roster, as 
long as it remains in the Office of Educa- 
tion, should continue under a director re- 
spousible to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education, in order that it may 
be coordinated with other activities so as 
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to make the fullest use of personnel in 
higher education. Personnel responsible 
for such operations as the evaluation of 
credentials of foreigu students. preparation 
of the directories in higher education. and 
periodic surveys of higher education. like- 
wise, would be responsible to the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education.—It is 
Division of Vocational Education be con- 


recommended that the 


tinued for the present substantially as cur- 
rently established. with responsibility for 
the promotion of vocational education and 
the administration of grants-in-aid for that 
purpose. The present organization of the 
Division appears to be well adapted to the 
promotion and development of vocational 
education. and there is no indicated need 
for internal reorganization. 

It is recommended. however. that pro- 
vision be made for the integration of serv- 
ices in guidance and counseling for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. A logical 
way to accomplish this would be to transfer 
the Section on Occupational Information 
and Guidance from the Division of Voca- 
tional Education to the Division of State 
and Local School Systems. This would per- 
mit occupational guidance and placement to 
take its place as a part of the total guidance 
and counseling services to State and local 
school systems. Insofar as can be learned. 
this proposal does not conflict in any way 
with the use of vocational education funds 
for the traiming of vocational counselors and 
vocational supervisors. The approval of 
State plans by the Plans and Reports Sec- 
tion of Vocational Education would be car- 
ried on as before. 

Another possible solution would be io 
place all of the guidance and counseling 
services for elementary and secondary 
schools in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. In whichever division located. the 
section on guidance and counseling should 
have a staff competent to provide assistance 
to State and local school systems in the 


The 
bringing together of the staff concerned with 


research and services in the whole field of 


whole range of guidance services. 


student personnel services would make it 
easier to relate the programs of tests and 
measurements, counseling. work experience. 
and placement to the total programs of ele- 
The 


bringing together of personnel from both 


mentary and secondary education. 


vocational and general education in this 


one section would also be another step in 
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the direction of integrating vocational edu- 
cation with general education. 


Recommendations for Staffing 


Program. organizational. and _ staffing 
problems of the Office are interrelated, and 
no one set of problems can be attacked 
without attention to the other areas. In 
the area of staffing alone. the basic pattern 
of staffing is in itself but one of the factors 
which contribute to an inflexible, compart- 
mentalized program of services of the Office. 
Such factors relating to staffing as recruit- 
ment practices, orientation and training of 
personnel, and supervisory and review 
techniques employed. all emphasize the con- 
cept of individual professional independ- 
ence with mutually exclusive jurisdictions 
among specialties. 

A “controlling purpose” cannot be given 
to Office activities by a statement of pur- 
poses and objectives nor by a revised or- 
ganizational structure, unless it is possible 
to coordinate the efforts of the staff respon- 
sible for the performance of these activities. 

To provide a basis for the provision of a 
coordinated and flexible program of activi- 
ties, several basic revisions of present 
stafling and supervisory concepts are re- 
quired. These are: 

1. The current staffing pattern which 
establishes and controls the programs of the 
Office should be discontinued. The duties 
of positions created and authorized in the 
future should be determined on the basis 
of program needs as revealed by the con- 
tinuing operation of the processes and fa- 
cilities of the Office for assisting the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioners in 
program planning, coordination, and _ re- 
view. 

2. The emphasis on specialties should be 
reduced. The use of narrow and restric- 
tive titles conforming to narrow specialties 
should be abolished, and future recruitment 
and position designation should not attempt 
to align the staff member exclusively with 
an identified segment of the educational 
field. 

3. Increasing emphasis should be placed 
on recruiting personnel with broad back- 
grounds within the general field of educa- 
tional service being staffed. More use 
should be made of temporary or part-time 
staff having recognized competence and 
reputation in specialized fields or in the 
conduct of special studies and surveys. 
Such a policy would not only serve to pre- 
vent specialized programs from being built 
around permanent staff members with in- 


terests in a special field, but would also per- 
mit the Office to secure a continuous infu- 
sion of new ideas for the benefit of the Office 
program and the stimulation of permanent 
staff members. . 

4. It is recognized that the Office. as the 
national educational agency charged with 
promoting “the cause of education through- 
out the country.” must have horizons ex- 
tending beyond merely representing the in- 
terests of and providing service to groups 
In the 
past. its recruiting and stafling policies have 


within the educational profession. 


sought to maintain close alignment with the 
educational fraternity and have emphasized 
a professional isolationism in dealing with 
problems of American education. There 
is general agreement that formulation of a 
program of action to meet the much pub- 
licized impending crisis in United States 
schools requires concerted community 


The Office should seek all possible 


avenues in providing assistance to education 


action. 


in coming abreast of its problems and meet- 
ing its challenges. Searching analysis of 
problems and dynamic plans of action are 
needed. To broaden its perspective and to 
combat professional isolationism. itself a 
problem of American education, the Office 
should not limit its recruiting and staffing 
to professional educators. The recruiting 
and staffing policies and procedures should 
permit. and administrative policy require, 
the brmging into the staffing pattern of the 
Office qualified “lay” personnel to work 
with the professional educational staff in 
major program areas. 

5. The present staff is top-heavy with 
specialists of the rank of GS-12 or higher 
and deficient in the number of research 
assistants. An increase of the proportion 
of such assistants would facilitate research 
and contribute to more effective use of the 
time of high-ranking personnel. 

6. Once program goals and objectives 
have been determined by Office-wide plan- 
ning processes. the Assistant Commission- 
ers and the section supervisors must accept 
and implement delegated responsibility for 


This 


the acceptance of responsibility for coor- 


program administration. requires 
dinating the efforts of individual staff mem- 


bers toward the established goals. It 
means the acceptance and exercise of super- 
visory responsibilities. including the pro- 
vision of necessary contro] measures to 
achieve coordinated action and effective 
teamwork. This does not mean authori- 


tarian control in the manner used by some 
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administrators, but the use of modern and 
Admin- 
istrative personnel should be selected and 


effective supervisory techniques. 


their performance measured by their abil- 
ity to supervise and coordinate successfully 
the work of subordinate staff. 


Concluding Comments 


The Office of Education has a past record 
of useful achievement; it faces today a task 
of increased magnitude: and it has tre- 
mendous potentialities for future service. 
The Office numbers among its personnel 
many men and women of the highest com- 
petence and the utmost devotion to the 


cause of education. Nothing in this report 


is intended to disparage their efforts. On 
the contrary. the survey discloses that a 
great deal has been accomplished by these 
conscientious staff members in spite of lack 
of needed facilities for coordination of 
efforts on programs of major national 
importance. 

The proposals incorporated in this report 
are designed to enable the Commissioner of 
Education to give effect to his purpose to 
establish the Office of Education as an inte- 
grating center for efforts to meet national 
needs in and for education. The indicated 
changes in administrative structure and 
processes will go far toward making it pos- 
sible for each staff member to relate his 


efforts to a total program that will have 
The im- 


proved facilities will give each staff member 


national significance and impact. 


an opportunity for larger accomplishment. 
thus relieving much of the frustration inci- 
dent to the present mode of operation and 
enabling him to increase the worth and 
recognition of his own work. while contrib- 
uting to the expanding usefulness of the 
Office as a whole. 

Through the measures suggested. the lead- 
ership of the Commissioner of Education 
should be able to lift the Office to new levels 
of effectiveness in dealing with national 
problems and promoting the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country. 


Better Schools (! 


Build a Stronger America 


O YOU KNOW what is being done in 
the Nation-wide Better Schools Cam- 
paign by American business. large 

and small, and the advertising industry ? 

ScHOOL Lire is pleased to present facts 
on the current campaign for your own in- 
formation and to suggest ways in which you 
may be able to increase public interest in 
schools of your own community. 

Shown on the next page are advertise- 
ments, 14 of which have been developed 
for The Advertising Counci] by Benton 
and Bowles. Inc... volunteer — advertis- 
ing agency for the Better Schools Cam- 
paign. These advertisements, which give 
special emphasis to the problems faced by 
the schools this year, are being brought to 
the attention of the publishers and adver- 
tising managers of every daily newspaper 
in the United States. as well as to the pub- 
5.000 


Newspapers are be- 


lishers of approximatels major 
weekly newspapers. 
ing urged to continue their contribution of 


They 


newspaper space as a public service. 
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are being asked to encourage local manu- 
facturers. department stores, and other re- 
tail firms, banks. and civic organizations to 
do likewise. thereby joining in the Nation- 
wide Fight for Better Schools. Free mats 
for production of these advertisements are 
offered by The Advertising Council, 25 
West Forty-fifth Street. New York City. It 
is suggested also that local printers can 
make effective handbills or posters without 
cost from the mats furnished. 

Another phase of the campaign is that 
directed toward radio and television audi- 
ences. To bring vital Better Schools mes- 
sages to the American people. all major 
radio and television networks have been 
solicited and are contributing valuable time 
as a public service to the 195] campaign. 

In addition to the network time there will 
be local radio and television emphasis upon 


the 195] 


largely by messages sent the managers of 
oO ? = o 


needs of schools. stimulated 


local radio stations for scheduling wherever 


possible on local broadcasts. To the more 


than one hundred local TV stations a 
special TV kit has been furnished which 
includes sample announcements, a one- 
minute film. slides. and other materials. 

Then there are the messages in behalf of 
better schools that will appear on train. 
bus. streetcar and subway cards during the 
year through the cooperation of the 
Nation's car card industry and individual 
car card firms. When you see one of these 
messages. multiply it by 90.000 because that 
is the number of messages produced for 
this medium of reaching the public. 

Yes, the 1951 Nation-wide Better Schools 
Campaign of the Advertising Council is in 
full swing in cooperation with the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Major endeavor of the campaign is 
to increase public interest in our Nation’s 
schools and to emphasize the importance of 
education to the very survival of American 


Democracy. 
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Their Basic Training A 


started with American Free Education! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
A STRONGER AMERICA 


First-rote military men -ycs! Trained in military 
techniques to protect our country. But trained first 
in democracy and good citizenship right in American 
Schools And that's what makes them the hope of free 
men évérywhere. 

Today our great system of free education needs 
ourhelp Overcrowded classrooms cannot handle our 
present clementary enrollment, let alone take care of 
the million additional children coming along cach 
year, Throughout the nation, we need 270,000 more 
classrooms... .75,000 more clementary-school teachers 


+--Vast quantities of up-to-date textbooks and equip- 
ment. We necd them now—and for years to come. 

How good are the school conditions in our com- 
munity? What improvements do they need? And 
who's responsible for finding out the answers to these 
questions? Each one of us—that's who! Join our 
local group working for better schools — and for 
information on how other communites are improv- 
ing school standards, write to: The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y- 


America’s defense depends upon more than just 
military strength. tt depends upon an intelligent 
educated cuizenry trained to leadership .- upon 
individuals who know what their country stands for 

who care enough to werk for our ideals of free 
dom, equality, and opportunity That citizenry gets 
us start early—right in America’s schools. 

Today in many communities these schools aren't 
adequate for this vital job. Each year for the next 
five years, our nation’s already-crowded classrooms 
will have to make room for one million more chil 
dren. They must have a first-rate educavon to meet 
the problems of the futurc, and for that we need 


more buildings. more well-qualificd teachers. more 
up-to-date textbooks and supplies. 

What about our own schools, right here in town? 
Will they be adequate for the increased enrollment 
we'll have—due to our increased birth rate? If nor— 
help your own family. your community and your 
country by joining our local P T-A- or other groups 
interested in improving school conditions. And for 
information on how other communities are solving 
their school problems write toc National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y Don't delay—it can be 
one of the most important steps youve ever taken! 


Two of the 14 advertisements developed for the 1951 Better Schools Campaign. 


National Conference on Physical Education 


for Children of Elementary School Age 


44yT IS AGREED that physical education 

| is important to people at all ages, 
among all groups, as a continuing social and 
physical process to give better design to 
living.” 

With this as a general working principle, 
59 people worked for 8 days in developing 
a statement concerning the kind of program 
of physical activities that would be good 
for boys and girls of elementary-school age. 
Participants represented all areas of edu- 
cation from classroom teacher to college 
president and school superintendent. The 
group also included leaders in physical 
education and recreation, representatives of 
child-serving agencies, physicians, and 
parents. The meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 10-17, and was 
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sponsored by 15 national professional or- 
ganizations under the leadership of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (a department 
of the National Education Association) and 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Among other important points of 
view that were highlighted by the group 
were the following: 


1. Those who give instruction in physical 
education should be well prepared in concept 
and skillful in technique. It is recognized 
that the task of helping children develop 
physically, mentally, emotionally, socially, 
and spiritually is accomplished primarily by 
the quality of personnel and, secondarily, by 
teaching facilities, equipment, and supplies. 
2. The planning and conduct of physical 
education should be centered upon the full 


development of the child with special recog- 
nition of the values of physical education in 
personality growth and in the child’s ability 
to achieve and to cooperate. 

3. Full administrative support should en- 
hance rather than minimize the opportunities 
in the teaching of physical education for 
guidance and instruction of children. 

4, Balls, bats, mats, and similar equipment 
and materials are the “pencils, papers, and 
books” of physical education. Children can’t 
learn to use them by waiting in long lines for 
turns. There must be enough material and 
equipment so that every child has many 
opportunities to use them. 

5. The classroom teacher and other teachers 
of physical education must enlist the aid and 
sharpen the ability of other adults in the 
home and in the community to work effec- 
tively with and for children alone and in 
groups. They should also work together to 
reduce the exploitation of children in many 
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enterprises which have not been evaluated in 
terms of children’s needs. 


The conference enlarged upon these ideas 
by working, in the main, in five groups 
centered upon: (1) The Child, (2) The 
Teacher-Leader, (3) Content of the Physi- 
cal Activity Program, (4) The School and 
Community, and (5) Evaluation. A state- 
ment of findings to serve as a guide in State 
and local planning was formulated. This 
statement will be published soon in the form 
of a report. to be made widely available, by 
the Athletic Institute of Chicago. Ill. 


The 55 participants came from 27 States 
and the District of Columbia. Elsa 
Schneider, Specialist in Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Office of Education, served 
as coordinator, and the conference was fi- 
nanced through a grant from the Athletic 
Institute of Chicago. 

The conference was sponsored by the fol- 
agencies: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; American Association of Colleges for 


lowing 


Teacher Education; American Association 
of School Administrators: American Med- 


ical Association; American Recreation 
Society; Association for Childhood Edu- 
Association — for 


cation International: 


Supervision and Curriculum  Develop- 
ment; Department of Classroom Teaclicrs; 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Council of State Con- 
sultants in Elementary Education; National 
Recreation Association; National Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


50th Anniversary of Public Education in Cuba 


A GROUP of teachers representing 42 
States. the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone. and Hawaii, recently spent 
some time in Cuba, helping commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of public education 
in Cuba. 

Arrangements for the United States Dele- 
gation of Teachers to Cuba were made by 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. The invitation was 
transmitted to the Department of State 
through the American Embassy in Havana 
by Dr. Aureliano Sanchez Arango, the Min- 
ister of Education in Cuba. Teachers were 
selected by chief State school oflicers. 

A special program of activities was ar- 
ranged by the Cuban government for the 
American delegation, in reciprocation for 
the 6 weeks’ training course given 1.450 
Cuban teachers at Harvard University in 
the summer of 1900, which formed the basis 
for Cuba’s public elementary education. 

In 1900, President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard and his staff organized and _ of- 
fered to the teachers of Cuba an instrue- 
tional course and teachers’ guide. Harvard 
students shared their quarters with the 
Cuban teachers. The city of Boston and 
neighboring communities subscribed more 
than $80.000 to cover the cost of food and 
other expenses of the visitors. The United 
States Navy made available four trans- 
ports used in the Spanish-American War 
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which took the teachers aboard at Cuban 
ports and conveyed them to the Port of 
Boston. Later the Cuban teachers visited 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D. C. They were greeted at the White 
House by President Mckinley. 

The 1950 United States Delegation of 
Teachers to Cuba met in Miami, Fla. 
They were housed at the University of 
Miami dormitory, the San Sebastian. Dr. 
Ralph S. Boggs. director of the Hispanic- 
American Institute at the University of 
Miami conducted an orientation program 
for the United States Delegation. Dr. Paul 
Smith, Assistant Director. Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, Office of 
Education, welcomed the teachers at the 
University of Miami. 

Accompanying the United States teach- 
ers were representatives of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, American Federation of Teach- 
ers. American Teachers Association, the 
National United 
States Office of Education, and Harvard 
University. 


Education Association, 


Transportation from Miami to Cuba was 
furnished by the 
The United States Delegation participated 


Cuban Government. 


in lectures. educational demonstrations, 
and programs of entertainment arranged by 
a special committee. Two members of this 
committee. Dr. Ramiro Guerra Sanchez. 


biographer, educator, and historian, and 


Dr. Eduardo Lens. District Judge of 
a7 + . 

Habana, took part in the special summer 

school course arranged for Cuban teachers 


at Harvard University in the year 1900. 


Office of Education Publications 


Education in Cuba. 


Bulletin 1943, No. 1, 


20 cents. 

Education in Chile. Bulletin 1945, No. 10, 
25 cents. 

Education in Costa Rica. Bulletin 1946, 


No. 4, 15 cents. 
Education in Ecuador. 
25 cents. 
Education in E! Salvador. 
No. 3, 25 cents. 
Education in Nicaragua. 
6, 20 cents. 
Education in Guatemala. 
7, 25 cents. 
Education in the Dominican Republic. 
tin 1947, No. 10, 15 cents. 
Bulletin 1948, No. 1, 


Bulletin 1947, No. 2, 
Bulletin 1947, 
Bulletin 1947, No. 
Bulletin 1947, No. 


Bulle- 


Education in Haiti. 
25 cents, 

Education in Panama. Bulletin 1918, No. 
12, 25 cents. 

Education in Venezuela. 
14, 30 cents. 


Education in Bolivia. 


Bulletin 1948, No. 


Bulletin 1949, No. 1, 
25 cents. 

Inter-American Understanding and Prepara- 
tion of Teachers. Bulletin 1916, No. 15, 


30 cents. 


(Order From Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan A. Futterer, Assceiate Librarian, Federal Sccurity Agency Library 


Our System of Education: A Statement 
of Some Desirable Policies, Programs, and 
Administrative Relationships in Education, 
By the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Washington, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 1950. 
S2p. 29 cents. 

Secondary Education: Basic Principles 
By William M. Alexander 
New York, Rinehart 


and Practices. 
and J. Galen Saylor. 


& Company, Ine., 1950. 536 p. Illus. 
$4, 

The Smithsonian: America’s Treasure 
House. By Webster Prentiss True. New 


York, Sheridan House, 1950. 306 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 


Syracuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate: 
A Study of Youth Who Withdrew From 
Schoo! Before High School Graduation, 
1946-1949, Syracuse, N. Y., Board of 
Education, 1950. 61 p. Processed. 


Teaching Materials in the Modern School. 
A Report of the Southern States Work- 
Conference on Educational Problems. Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.. Southern States Work Con- 
ference on Educational Problems, 1950. 
116 p. (Order from: L. O. Calhoun, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.) 


The Teaching of Geography, A Dynamic 
Approach. By Roderick Peattie with the 
New York, 


Assistance of Perry Bailey. 


185 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
p. $1.90. 


The Theory of Camping: An Introduc- 
tion to Camping in Education. By Frank 
L. Irwin. New York, A. 5S. Barnes and 
Company, 1950. 178 p. $2.50. 


This Is Teaching. By Marie I. Rasey. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 217 
p. $3. 


Vocational Advisory Committees. Im- 
proving Vocational Programs Through In- 
creased Use of Advisory Committees. 
Washington, D. C., Committee on Research 
and Publications, American Vocational As- 


sociation, Inc., 1950. 39 p. Apply. 


Selected Theses in Education 


by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE theses are on file in the Education 
collection of the Federal Security Agency 
Library where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 

Adult Awareness of the Problems of High 
School Youth. Doe- 
tor’s. 1950. Boston University. 135 p. ms. 


By Helene Moore. 


Attempts to determine the nature and number 
of problems of high school youth in Malden, 
Mass., and the extent to which adults are aware 
of these problems. 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 
Please send me Scuoot Lire for ] year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Extended Leaves of Absence for the Pro- 
fessional Improvement of Public School 
Educators. By James 5B. Dolan. Doc- 
tor’s, 1950. Boston University. 309 p. ms. 


An Inquiry Into Pedodontic Activities in 
the Elementary Curriculum. By Lucile S. 
1950. Indiana State 


55 p. ms. 


Keefer. Master’s. 


Teachers College. 


Shows the need of a denial health program. 
Describes experiments conducted in widely sepa- 


U, 5. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 195! 


rated communities designed to integrate a dental 
health program into the school curriculum. 


Problems in Practical Arts in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. By Everett H. Ward- 
Master's. 1949. University of Cin- 
94 p. ms. 


law. 
cinnati. 

Shows that the program offers pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades opportunities in 
paperwork, woodwork, metalwork, ceramics, tex- 
tiles, basketry, and painting and finishing. 

A Study of the Relationship of Certain 
Physical and Emotional Factors to Habitual 
Poor Posture Among School Children. By 
Mary J. Moriarty. Doctor’s, 1950. Bos- 
103 p. ms. 

Recommends that children be given complete 
physical examinations, and that their school records 
be checked carefully in order to discover asso- 


ciated organic conditions or structural defects 


body 


ton University. 


which might contribute to abnormal 


mechanics. 

The Techniques and Principles of Train- 
ing for Leadership. By Mary Jane Klein. 
Masier’s. 1949. University of Cincinnati. 
129 p. ms. 

Discusses the concepts of leadership, the traits 


and characteristics of leaders, techniques and 
principles of a program of training for leadership. 
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Office of Education. 20 cents. 
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Free. 
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Questions and Answers About the United Nations. 
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. . . I feel, when | hear these statements, 
that the school teachers of the Nation are 
doing a pretty good job in perpetuating the 
traditions and the ideals of our country...” 
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. . . Enough engineers, scientists, doctors, 
and other specialists must continue to flow 
out of our colleges for replacements and to 
meet the increasing demands of our complex 
modern society... is « 2 aes p- 126 


“. . . You want to know something—some- 
thing big? Well listen! . ale 


THE Office of Education was estab- y 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 4 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout _ the ia 
country.” ie 


They Spoke for Democracy--And Won 


National winners in the 1951 Voice of Democracy Contest, with Commissioner of Education Earl James 


McGrath and Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


Left to right: Robert A. Burnett, St. Mary's High School, 


St. Lovis, Mo., Marcia Anne Harmon, St. Bernardine High School, Del Rosa, Calif., Commissioner McGrath, 
Secretary Pace, Norita Newbrough, Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge, La., and Ricardo Romulo, St. 


OR THE FOURTH consecutive year the 

Office of Education endorsed the Voice 

of Democracy contest sponsored by the Na- 

tional Association of Broadcasters, the 

Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, and the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The four national winners in this year’s 
contest were Marcia Anne Harmon, 16, of 
St. Bernardine High School, Del Rosa. 
Calif.; Ricardo Romulo, 17, of St. John’s 
College High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Norita Newbrough, 16, Baton Rouge High 
School, Baton Rouge, La.; and Robert A. 
Burnett, 17, St. Mary’s High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. Each was the recipient of a 
$500 college scholarship. The Honorable 
Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army, pre- 
sented the contest awards. 

Those who chose the four winners in the 
final judging were: Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor, Christian Science Monitor; Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregation; Hon. Frieda Hennock, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Communications Commis- 
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John’s College High School, Washington, D. C. 


sion; H. V. Kaltenborn, news analyst, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; Corma A. Mowrey. 
president, National Education Association: 
Hon. Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army; W. L. Spencer, president, National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals: and Lowell Thomas, news analyst, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Presentations of the four national Voice 
of Democracy contest winners follow. 


MARCIA ANNE HARMON 


St. Bernardine High School 
Del Rosa, Calif. 

“When I pondered on the title of this 
year’s contest, I asked myself, ‘Who really 
should speak for Democracy ?’ 

“In my mind’s eye I saw the battlefields 
of Korea and the boys who are fighting and 
dying over there for the ideals of democ- 
racy. And I thought—Yes, these could 
probably speak—but then, No! These 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen of 
ours, fight and die. but they remain 


strangely silent concerning those sacred 
principles so dear to them. They act; they 
do; but they do not boast, nor speak. 

“Who or what. then, would represent 
democracy’s case? Across my mind 
floated two symbols of democracy. 

“One was that of a tall, graceful, allur- 
ing statue, standing. holding aloft the torch 
of freedom at the entrance to New York’s 
Lady Liberty expresses all that 
Her famed sculptor 


Harbor. 
democracy means. 
would have her say to all: ‘Welcome to 
iny home, a shrine of freedom, O you 
oppressed of other lands. Here is your 
chance to use and share your talents in 
your own way for the good of all. Here, 
you can carve out your fame, embellish 
your name. lay the foundations of your 
home and family, and participate in the 
cultural, economic, and political betterment 
of your equals and on the same footing with 
them. My torch, burning brightly, sym- 
bolizes light for your paths, truth for your 
minds, and a promise of freedom for your 


God-given rights.’ 


“While I was still considering Lady Lib- 
erty’s words, her picture faded out, intro- 
ducing another symbol of democracy—the 
ballot box. J wondered what this symbol 
would say and then realized this would be 
its proclamation: ‘I am your voice of 
democracy. In your desire to procure 
democracy, to protect it, and to dedicate 
yourselves to the ideals of freedom, I act as 
a depository for your conscientiously con- 
sidered attempts to maintain honorable men 
in official positions. You choose me to 
secure for you the treasure of good laws, 
through legislation, initiative, and referen- 
dum. You are a person, thinking and do- 
ing: I am your voice in proclaiming the 
good for all.’ 

“*True, you are’ I thought—but then I 
realized the ballot box was saying to me: 
“You are a person; [ am only your voice.’ 
And I suddenly realized it is the voice of 
youth, the youth of our times, who must 
bespeak democracy’s worth. And this is 
what youth would say. This is what I 
would say! 

“*T speak for Democracy, because I want 
I want the 


right to such education as I am capable of 


the freedom that democracy is. 


receiving; the right to choose and pursue a 
career, to travel where I wish, to live as 
simply or as luxuriously as my income or 
taste indicate. I want the right to indi- 
viduality, and accepting the good and dis- 
carding the evil, I want the right to expect 
that my life will have been of some value in 
the Creator’s great plan. I want to wor- 
ship God in my own faith. 
to be the henchman or stooge of some 
power-mad monster, and know only what he 


I do not want 


chooses to allow me to know, and do only 
what fits his purpose. Neither do I want 
to be the tool of greed, envy, or hate. I 
want to be true to myself and a vital part of 
my own democratic government—a govern- 
ment of which I, as much as any one person, 
am responsible. I want to accept that re- 
sponsibility with intelligence and gratitude, 
and share in the work, the costs, and the 
benefits of democracy. 

“Many great minds have blended their 
wisdom to build this democracy of ours. 
Many brave deeds and many noble lives 
have been required to keep it alive. To 
extend it on to others in other centuries will 
call for even deeper wisdom and greater 
bravery than ever before. but with God’s 
help, the Youth of America for whom I 
speak will learn to live wisely and bravely 
in order to keep Democracy shining. 

“Yes, I speak for Democracy!” 


114 


Remarks of Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, 


at the luncheon honoring the four high school winners of the Fourth 


Annual Voice of Democracy Contest in Washington, D. C., February 
22,195). 


THIS IS A TIME for fundamentals—for 
straight talk about freedom, democracy, 
and brotherhood—for clear thinking about 
the spiritual values that have made our 
Nation great. If we mean to preserve our 
heritage and save western civilization, we 
must grasp the full meaning of individual 
dignity and equal opportunity, and we must 
put these ideas to work in our daily lives. 

Sham, hesitation, or double-talk will not 
suffice on this anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, for the hour is perilously late 
and the danger to our way of life is total 
and relentless. At this moment, the dis- 
ciples of Communist Imperialism are beain- 
ing their Great Lies about the Free World, 
about the United Nations, and about the 
United States to every corner of the globe. 
Their “upside-down talk” makes mockery 
It is 
of crucial importance that we seize every 
opportunity to speak out against the evils 
of totalitarianism, and at the same time 
affirm our belief in devotion to the ideals 
of democratic living. 

It is especially significant, therefore, that 


of our institutions and our beliefs. 


today in Washington we are paying special 
tribute to four young people who speak for 
democracy. These high school students— 
two girls, age 16, and two boys, age 17— 
have shown that they know how to talk 
straight and think straight about the funda- 
mentals and about the moral principles that 
really count in this free society of ours. 
They are about to receive scholarship 
awards honoring them as winners of the 
fourth annual “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test. In this contest the United States 
Office of Education has taken a part since 
its inception in 1947. One and one-half 
million young people took part in this year’s 
contest in the second, third, and fourth 
years of high school. 

It has been apparent to those who have 
heard their words that our young people 
fully understand the meaning of democracy 
and appreciate the significance of the pres- 
ent attack upon its values. Their state- 
ments bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that in our schools young people learn that 
democracy is as democracy does. Our 


youth know what they believe in and what 
they are willing to defend. In these words 
a former winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest recently explained why it is im- 
portant that young people speak out for 
democracy. He said: 

“America never has had, and most likely 
never again will have such a need for re- 
affirming support of democratic principles. 
The Voice of Democracy contest did this 
for me, for I can see that only democracy 
and its degree of individual freedom can 
stand as the ray of hope beyond the black- 
ness of tomorrow. Working among Amer- 
ica’s high school generation, the contest is 
of highest importance in helping young 
Americans grasp that thread of idealism 
which is the only hope for maintaining our 
national integrity.” 

I believe that you, like me,.must get a 
great elevation of spirit in hearing the ex- 
pressions by these young people of the ideals 
and the ideas for which this country stands. 
I am sure, too, that you, the adult members 
of this audience, feel very humble. I am 
sure you feel some soul-searching is neces- 
sary to discover to what extent we live up to 
these high ideals. I never leave this meet- 
ing without feeling a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and great sense of security with respect 
to the future of this great country. The 
other members of this audience will forgive 
an educator if he says that in a small way he 
gets personal satisfaction out of being as- 
sociated with a profession which, to be sure, 
is not entirely responsible for these per- 
formances because it shares that responsi- 
bility with the church and the home, but 
which, nevertheless, has these young people 
in hand for a large portion of their daily 
lives. I feel, when I hear these statements, 
that the school teachers of the Nation are 
doing a pretty good job in perpetuating the 
traditions and the ideals of our country. 
For you I express to these two young ladies 
and young gentlemen a great admiration for 
what they have done and through them to a 
million and a half others. And I am sure 
that I on their behalf express their gratitude 
for the distinguished group that has come 
to meet with us here today. 
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RICARDO ROMULO 
St. John’s College High School 
Washington, D. C. 

“I speak for Democracy. 

“Because I hail from the Philippines 
where my forefathers, generations ago, did 
not know it. and now thanks to America, 
my country is democracy’s outpost in Asia. 

“Because I know what democracy has 
meant to my country—where before its ad- 
vent there was no freedom; but now free- 
dom has given us progress, better standards 
of living, unity, happiness, and content- 
ment. 

“Because whence I came my people were 
benighted and enslaved until democracy 
came. 

“T speak for democracy— 

“And I speak the language of courage, 
because at this critical juncture in history, 
when there are evil forces that would de- 
stroy it, only the strength that comes from 
the united will of a people cau overwhelm 
those that would subvert it. 

“YT also speak the language of faith be- 
cause in the history of mankind never has 
there been a beacon light that has offered 
such guidance and inspiration to millions 
of people everywhere as democracy has 
done and shall ever do. 

“Here in America, democracy is the liv- 
ing mortar of the American people’s unity. 
It belongs to all of us, even to those who are 
its guests, because democracy has many in- 
terpretations within the pattern of our daily 
lives. 

“In America, we accept freedom of re- 
ligion as a divine right under the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal before 
God. Today, throughout the 48 States, 
stand some 250.000 churches, representing 
almost every known creed, denomination, 
and faith. For democracy means a faith 
for every seeker. And in this land wher- 
ever and however religious services are 
held, democracy means the right of every 
man to seek out God in his own way. 

“Democracy means more than casting a 
vote and abiding by the will of the majority. 
America’s system of government demands 
of every citizen a deep sense of personal re- 
For democ- 
racy works like a wheel, with government 
at its hub. 


sponsibility and vigilance. 


Between the Congress—which 
guards the people’s liberties—and the peo- 
ple it leads, there must be constant inter- 
action along the spokes of public opinion. 

“Democracy has made America a land of 
opportunity—where energy, enthusiasm, 
and an economy of free enterprise have con- 
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verted its natural wealth into the highest 
standard of living on earth. This year, 
Americans at work will earn more than 200 
billion dollars. But behind this enormous 
national pay-check lies a vital meaning of 
democracy—the right of every man to 
And whatever his 
trade or profession, here every worker has 


choose his own trade. 


For free 
enterprise is the economic dividend of 
democracy. 


the chance of becoming the boss. 


“In action, democracy can never be selec- 
tive. It is a give-and-take proposition, by 
which the God-given right of any one man 
to speak his mind must be the right of all 
without prejudice or restriction. 

“To work, democracy must come from 
the people. It means inquiring into the 
workings and problems of government at 
all levels. It means thinking through criti- 
cally—yet with common sense. 

“This then is democracy. To each of us 
it conveys a different personal meaning. 
But to all it means freedom, opportunity. 
and happiness. 

“Thus I have spoken for democracy be- 
cause I want to live a useful full life as a 
good citizen and because I want to die a 
free man.” 


NORITA NEWBROUGH 


Baton Rouge High School 
Baton Rouge, La. 

“IT speak for Democracy. 

“T have no franchise yet, no voice in who 
shall make the laws. or what those laws 
shall be, still, democracy and I have been 
acquainted for some time now. Very early. 
since before we learned to walk. all of us 
were learning those fundamental things 
which democracy is based on. We stumbled 
upwards from our first ideas to others. 
always adding to our knowledge about the 
democratic way of life. Sometimes, ac- 
quiring that knowledge was painful. 

“In the home, we saw how decisions are 
arrived at by a majority vote, and that even 
if sometimes we do get stuck because we are 
in the minority. we have to swallow our 
protests and abide by the wish of the largest 
number of people, if we want others to re- 
spect our voice. You see, we first learn 
tolerance of views opposite ours when we 
come to recognize the fact—that the man 
who stands against us is every inch as tall. 
and counts as much, as the man who stands 
with us. The key phrase in understanding 
democracy then. is understanding and re- 
specting the individual. 


“Few of us have ever lived in a totali- 
tarian state. But we have all seen the Nazi 
and the Fascist, and the Bolshevist. mani- 
fested in the emotional attitudes of individ- 
uals we have known in our home. school. 
and civic circles. These are the people 
who haven't learned their social lessons 
well. They are immature in essentially the 
same way that Communist states and Fascist 
states are immature. The Fascist you and 
I know is the boy who overvalues himself 
and undervalues his companions, who 
hasn’t yet learned the awful consequences 
involved when he trifles with the rights of 
others. The ability to live democratically 
is the big test of an individual’s maturity. 

“Ever since time immemorial, wise men 
have stressed the word individual. God, 
Himself, has made it pretty clear what He 
thinks of the individual. Men have talked 
about His importance, and now we are 
talking about it again very loudly today— 
til sometimes, some of us think that per- 
haps we have overdone our eloquence. 
Yet look what has happened in countries 
where the individual has been underplayed. 
Look at the men who are willing to sell in- 
dividual rights for a song about a party. 
Look behind into the history of the coun- 
tries. and find out why those men think the 
way they do—study the social and economic 
conditions which fostered their criminal 
unconcern. 

“There are some people who say we are 
They 


say that democracy, as we know it. will give 


headed toward a totalitarian state. 


way to socialism, as it exists in England 
. . . then to communism, as we see it today 
in Soviet Russia. They say that govern- 
ment, all government, must move in that 
cycle. Now maybe I’m wrong, but it seems 
to me we learn from history that only slav- 
ery makes anarchists of inen, and that 
anarchists eventually enslave themselves. 
There we see a cycle of political mistakes, 
one following. of necessity, on the wake of 
the other. 
mistake? 
truest sense of the word, freely adhering to 


But—is democracy a_ political 
Really free people. free in the 


principle, and therefore free from the conse- 
quences of license. people like that can 
never be slaves. and can uever be anarchists. 
So there goes your cycle. 

“The leaders of today have said over and 
over again, that we the youth of America, 
are the architects who wilt inherit the job 
of building a better America. Lately we 
have been told that the responsibility of 


building a better world is ours also to 


(Continued on page 126) 
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ECISIONS of the Congress, the Presi- 

dent, and Federal Government De- 
fense Agencies for the welfare of the Nation 
in this period of emergency have important 
implications for schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country. 

Through its series of Defense Informa- 
tion Bulletins, the Office of Education en- 
deavors to keep the educational profession 
informed currently of developments in 
Washington which have a bearing upon edu- 
cational programs. Excerpts from the 
latest Defense Information Bulletins sent to 
the Nation’s educational leaders are as 


follows: 


Supplies and Materials for School 
Plant Upkeep 


The National Production Authority has 
recognized the need for adequate mainte- 
nance and upkeep in the physical properties 
used in business enterprises, governmental 
agencies. and public or private institutions, 
including schools and _ colleges. NPA 
Regulation 4, dated February 27, 1951. 
provides a plan for preferential treatment 
for owners, administrators, or managers in 
obtaining supplies and materials for plant 
maintenance, repairs, and operation and 
for minor capital additions. Under this 
program ... hospitals, schools, and li- 
braries . . . may use a new authorization 
in obtaining equipment and supplies within 
the limits and under the procedures estab- 
lished by the order. This authorization is 
to be known as “DO-97.” 

Under this new order, maintenance is in- 
terpreted to mean the minimum upkeep 
necessary to continue a plant in sound work- 
ing condition. Repair is interpreted to 
mean the restoration of a plant, facility, or 
equipment to sound working condition when 
it has been made unsafe or unfit for service 
by wear and tear, damage, failure of parts, 
or the like. These do not include the im- 
provement of facilities already in sound 
condition. Operating supplies are defined 
as materials which are essential for con- 
ducting an activity or rendering a service 
which are not capital equipment but are 
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consumed in the operation. The term 
“MRO” is used in Reg. 4 to indicate mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies, but 
does not include the materials used in minor 
capital additions. 

Minor capital additions means any im- 
provement or addition carried as capital 
where the cost of materials used does not 
exceed $750 for any one complete capital 
addition. Capital additions shall not be 
divided to bring them within the amounts 
specified. The amount of materials shall 
be computed on the basis of the total used, 
regardless of when purchased. 

This new NPA regulation authorizes 
schools, colleges, and other designated 
agencies to apply a “DO” rating to obtain 
MRO and minor capital additions. Schools 
will apply a DO rating by placing on the 
order, or on a separate attached paper with 
clear identification, for MRO or minor cap- 
ital additions, the symbol DO—97, together 
with the words “Certified Under NPA Reg- 
ulation 4.” This certification signed by a 
designated responsible school official shall 
indicate to the supplier and the NPA that 
the person or school making it is authorized 
under Reg. 4 to use the rating to obtain the 
materials covered by the order. 

Each person or school using the DO-97 
rating must establish quarterly MRO quotas. 
He may use comparable 1950 quarters as 
MRO base periods, but not for minor cap- 
ital expenditures. Where comparable 1950 
base periods do not provide adequate MRO 
quotas, the school may present to the NPA 
justification for, and the NPA may be able 
to approve, a quota increase. Any person, 
or school, establishing a quarterly quota in 
excess of $1,000 must notify the NPA in 
writing within 30 days after he has used a 
DO-97 of the quota, his method of deter- 
mination, and the base period used. Each 
school or college using the DO-97 rating 
shall charge the same against its MRO 
quota for the quarter and shall include all 
MRO material ordered for delivery during 
the quarter, whether or not a DO-97 rating 
was used. This shall also apply to minor 
capital additions materials ordered during 
the quarter but only if obtained by use of 


the DO-97 rating. It is possible to use date 
of delivery rather than date of order if done 
consistently. Materials obtained under the 
DO-97 rating shall be limited to MRO or 
minor capital additions. Where the MRO 
quarterly quotas are as much as $1,000, 
goods ordered shall not exceed the quarterly 
quota and goods ordered the first month of . 
the quarter shall not exceed 40 percent of 
the quarterly quota. 

If a school or college which has MRO or 
minor capital additions materials on hand 
obtained by DO-97 ratings desires to use 
the materials for other activities than that 
for which obtained, it may use the material 
for other such purposes if it could have used 
the DO-97 rating for such other purposes. 
In such cases the school records must show 
that the utilization was in accordance with 
the quantity and other restrictions outlined 
in Regulation 4. 

Each person making use of the DO-97 
rating assigned shall make and preserve for 
so long as this or any other successive reg- 
ulation remains in effect and for 2 years 
thereafter accurate and complete records 
showing his MRO quotas, how he computed 
them, factual justifications for them, cor- 
rections or revisions made, methods of fig- 
uring quotas, charges against them, all the 
materials ordered or received for MRO for 
minor capital additions, whether rated or 
not, and other relevant data in sufficient 
detail to permit audit. 

All records shall be made available for 
NPA audit. Penalties are provided for the 
violation of any part of this regulation. 

Single copies of NPA Regulation 4, 
dated Feb. 27, 1951, and NPA-303-A, 
Questions and Answers Regarding NPA 
Regulation 4, may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Production Authority, Division of 
Printing Services, Distribution Section, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Selective Service Status of ROTC 
Students 


A Defense Information Bulletin of March 
9 transmitted information contained in a 
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bulletin from the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice explaining the status of registrants se- 
lected for enrollment or continuance in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force and clarifying 
the time limitations during which registrants 
may be selected for such training. 


Selective Service Amendments 


Text of the President’s Executive Order 
of March 31 amending the Selective Service 
Regulations was issued as a Defense Infor- 
mation Bulletin of the same date, as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Title I of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 604), as amended, I hereby pre- 
scribe the following amendments of the Se- 
lective Service Regulations prescribed by 
Executive Order No. 9988 of August 20, 
1948, and constituting portions of Chapter 
XVI of Title 32 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations: 

1. Section 1622.10 of Part 1622, Classi- 
fication Rules and Principles, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“1622.10 Necessary Employment De- 
fined. (a) A registrant’s employment in 
industry or other occupation, service in of- 
fice, or activity in research, or medical, sci- 
entific, or other endeavors, shall be consid- 
ered to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest only 
when all of the following conditions exist: 

“(1) The registrant is, or but for a 
seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity. 

“(2) The registrant cannot be replaced 
because of a shortage of persons with his 
qualifications or skill in such activity. 

“(3) The removal of the registrant 
would cause a material loss of effectiveness 
in such activity. 

“(b) A registrant’s activity in study may 
be considered to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest when any of the following con- 
ditions exist: 

“(1) The registrant has been accepted 
for admission to or is a student in a profes- 
sional school of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, osteopathy, or optometry, 
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and the school in which he is enrolled has 
certified that he is satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction leading to 
his graduation. 

“(2) The registrant is a full-time grad- 
uate student seeking a graduate degree and 
the graduate school at which he is in at- 
tendance has certified that he currently is 
meeting degree requirements and is ex- 
pected to attain his degree. 

(3) The registrant has been accepted 
for admission to a graduate school for the 
class next commencing as a candidate for a 
graduate degree, or has been accepted for 
admission to a college, university, or similar 
institution of learning for the class next 
commencing for a full-time course of in- 
struction or has entered upon and is satis- 
factorily pursuing such course, and, within 
such categories as the Director of Selective 
Service, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may prescribe, either has maintained 
a required scholastic standing, or has at- 
tained on a qualification test a score, or 
both such standing and score, to be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Selective Service 
with the approval of the President. 

“(c) The Director of Selective Service is 
authorized to prescribe such qualification 
test or tests as he may deem necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of this section and to prescribe the pro- 
cedures for the administration of such test 
or tests, for the certification of the results 
thereof, and for the certification of any 
other information required in carrying out 
the provisions of paragraph (b). 

“(d) The President may, from time to 
time (1) designate special categories of oc- 
cupation, employment, or activity essential 
to the national health, safety, or interest; 
and (2) prescribe regulations governing 
the deferment of individual registrants en- 
gaged in such occupations, employments, 
or activities.” 

2. Paragraph (a) of section 1622.13 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“1622.13 Class II-C: Registrant Deferred 
Because of Agricultural Occupation. (a) 
In Class II-C shall be placed any registrant 
who is employed in the production for mar- 


ket of a substantial quantity of those agri- 
cultural commodities whicli are necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest, but only when all of the 
conditions described in paragraph (a) of 
section 1622.10 are found to exist.” 

3. The table of contents of Part 1622 is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“1622.28 Identification of Class I-C Regis- 
trant Transferred to a Reserve Component 
of the Armed Forces,” the following: 
“1622.29 Identification of Class II-A Reg- 
istrants Who Are Students.” 

4. The following new section is added to 
Part 1622 immediately following section 
1622.28: 

“1622.29 Identification of Class II-A 
Registrants Who Are Students. Whenever 
a registrant is classified in Class I-A by 
reason of his activity in study his classifica- 
tion shall be followed with the identification 
‘(S)’ whenever it appears on any record 
of such registrant.” 


Selective Service College 
Qualification Test 


On April 2 Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath sent to school and col- 
lege leaders the full text of the release by 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, made in connection with 
President Truman’s Executive Order an- 
nouncing plans for a Nation-wide test by 
the Selective Service System. This release 
in full follows: 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, today made public plans 
for a Nation-wide test which will afford 
registrants the opportunity to demonstrate 
their aptitude for college or university 
work. These test scores, or scholastic 
standing in college or university, will be 
used by local boards in determining the 
eligibility of registrants to be considered 
for occupational deferment as_ students. 
General Hershey said there are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 male nonveteran students 
in colleges at present but it would be im- 
possible at this time to estimate how many 
will be deferred. The announcement was 
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made following the issuance of an official 
statement by the President. 

Military leaders recently testified before 
Congress that since we cannot hope to match 
the Iren Curtain countries in manpower, 
our advantage lies in our superiority in sci- 
entific and technical know-how. Congress 
took cognizance of this and made provisions 
to permit the deferment of college and uni- 
versity students “in such numbers as may 
be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 

Under the new plan, student deferments 
will be based upon either capacity to learn 
as demonstrated by the results of a Nation- 
wide test or upon scholastic performance as 
evidenced by class standing. These two 
criteria are variables which may be raised 
or lowered to either increase or diminish the 
number of students in training, as the na- 
tional interest may require. 

The tests, to be administered by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 
will be given at approximately 1,000 ex- 
amination centers throughout the United 
States and its Territories. Printed instruc- 
tions concerning the test and application 
blanks will be available through the 4,000 
local boards about April 12 or shortly 
thereafter. 

Educational Testing Service was founded 
in January 1948 as a result of the merger 
of the testing activities of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It is a nonprofit, nonstock organ- 
ization chartered under the Education Law 
of New York State. Other Government 
agencies using Educational Testing Service 
Tests and programs include: Department of 
the Navy, Department of State, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, United States Military 
Academy. and United States Naval Acad- 
emy. Educational Testing Services gives 
more than 1,100,000 tests during a typical 
year. 

The tests will be given on May 26, 1951, 
June 16, 1951, and June 30, 1951, to college 
seniors and others contemplating entrance 
into graduate or professional schools, and 
to other students who have already begun 
and who plan to continue their college 
studies. High school seniors and other 
prospective college entrants will not be per- 
mitted to take the test until after they have 
commenced their first year of college work. 

To be eligible to take the Selective Serv- 
ice College Qualification Test, an applicant: 

(1) Must be a registrant who intends to 
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request occupational deferment as a stu- 
dent; 

(2) Must be under 26 years old at the 
time of taking the test; 

(3) Must have already begun and plan 
to continue his college or university studies 
(the applicant need not be in a 4-year col- 
lege but his entire course must be satisfac- 
tory for transfer of credits to a degree- 
granting institution) ; 

(4) Must not previously have taken the 
test. 

The test will be given by the Educational 
Testing Service at no cost to the registrant. 
The registrant will be required to pay only 
for his own transportation costs to and from 
the testing center. 

Selective Service Operations Bulletin No. 
28 dated March 30, 1951, titled Classifica- 
tion of College and University Students, has 
been sent to local Selective Service Boards. 

The Selective Service Bulletin of Informa- 
tion on the College Qualification Test, a 
copy of which is enclosed, answers general 
questions, lists examination centers, de- 
scribes the test, and presents 30 sample 
questions. General Hershey has directed 
his State Directors to send copies of the 
Bulletin of Information to local boards and 
to colleges and universities throughout each 
State as well as to community centers and 
other locations where distribution is deemed 
advisable. 

Application cards for the test will be 
available only through local boards on or 
about April 12, 1951, according to informa- 
tion given us by National Headquarters 
Selective Service System. 


Tuition, Fees, and Charges of 
Schools and Colleges 


A Defense Information Bulletin of April 4 
informed educators of an Office of Price 
Stabilization regulation to the effect that 
“The provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation shall not apply to the rates, fees, 
charges, and compensation . . .” for “Serv- 
ices rendered in the educational facilities of 
schools and educational institutions which 
are providing a systematic and supervised 
course of instruction in a useful branch of 
knowledge, art, craft, or skill.” The pro- 
visions of the new regulation became effec- 
tive April 9. 


Utilization of Civilian Schools and 
Colleges by the Armed Forces 

On April 5 another Defense Information 
Bulletin transmitted a release prepared by 
the Departinent of Defense Committee on 


Educational Liaison, indicating the official 
position of the Armed Forces concerning 
their plans for utilizing civilian schools and 
colleges for training of military personnel. 
The full text of this Defense release is as 
follows: 

Educators are asking, “Will the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Air 
Force increase the number of their ROTC 
and NROTC students? Will the Services 
revise such programs as the ASTP and 
V-12? Will Service personnel be assigned, 
in appreciable numbers, to area studies? 
Will the Services use any of the vocational- 
trade or vocational-technical schools of the 
Nation?” 

In short, educators would like to know 
to what extent the Armed Forces of the 
United States are planning to use the edu- 
cational facilities of civilian institutions in 
training an armed force of three and a half 
million—or an approximation thereof. 

Without reference to the Korean situa- 
tion, the Department of the Army recently 
selected institutions at which to locate 36 
new ROTC units in 33 colleges of which 
25 are new to the program. This action 
brings the Army total to 481 Senior Divi- 
sion ROTC units in 235 colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘The Army has no further plans 
for the establishment of additional units. 
The Navy at present has 52 NROTC units at 
which Naval and Marine Corps officers are 
trained. Any necessary increase in the 
event of mobilization will be in limited num- 
ber, after full utilization of the capacities 
of existing units. The Air Force is in proc- 
ess of selecting additional institutions at 
which 62 Air ROTC units will be located. 
This increase will bring the Air ROTC total 
to 187 units, with no subsequent augmenta- 
tion contemplated. In view of the ade- 
quacy of Departmental facilities for the 
training of women in the military service, 
the Services do not anticipate utilization of 
additional civilian facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

At the beginning of the 1950-51 school 
year, the Army had a total of 123,336 col- 
lege students enrolled in ROTC; and the 
Navy, including the Marine Corps, had 12,- 
512 college students enrolled in NROTC. 
An additional 1,334 college men and 134 
college women were enrolled in the Navy 
Reserve Officer Candidate Program. An- 
other 1,400 college men were enrolled in 
the Marine Corps Platoon Leader’s class 
program. The Air Force had 62.097 col- 
lege students enrolled in Air ROTC. 

The separate Services have no ASTP or 
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V-12 programs, and they are not planning 
to revive these or any similar programs. 
No defensible requirement exists for the 
college level training of personnel destined 
for service as enlisted men. 

Service personnel may be assigned to area 
and language studies in civilian schools but 
such assignments will not involve large num- 
bers of men. 

The Services have made use of a very lim- 
ited number of trade and vocational schools. 
The Departments do not contemplate having 
to use civilian educational or training facil- 
ities to any very great extent during the cur- 
rent build-up to the target strength of 3.5 
million. Changes in the phasing of require- 
ments for certain skills of the trade and 
vocational types could result in training 
loads exceeding the capacities of internal 
facilities for resident technical-school 
training. In such event the specific emer- 
gency will be met on an expedient short- 
term basis by contract with an existing civil- 
ian facility. 

The Departments favor encouraging 
young men to get all the education and 
training they can prior to induction. Com- 
petition for in-service schooling beyond 
basic and branch training is exceedingly 
keen among those in the high-intelligence 
and high-aptitude brackets. Every addi- 
tional bit of formal schooling is important 
and conceivably could determine the kind 
of training for which a young man is se- 
lected. Young men should therefore avoid 
drifting while awaiting their calls to service. 


“Ifa War ls To Be . . .”. 


AT THE NATIONAL meeting of The 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education recently held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Willard B. Spaulding, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. made the following statement: 
“Today, contesting forces seek to control 
the mind and spirit as each seeks ideologi- 
cal mastery over the other. . . . It is diffi- 
cult to compare the successes and failures of 
communists with those of free peoples. . . . 
We hasten to admit our errors, for we have 
found this to be the first step in improve- 
ment. They never do. . . . To admit any 
error, would destroy the myth of infalli- 
bility, a myth which now seems to delude its 
creators. In our irritation at their (Soviet) 
arbitrary contrariness we must not forget 
that they are taking part in international 
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Officers of NFA at FSA 


“Nothing will do Negroes more good than 
what you are doing,” Oscar R. Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, told the na- 
tional officers of the New Farmers of Amer- 
ica when he greeted them recently in his 
Federal Security Agency office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“There are so many Negroes in agricul- 
tural work who can benefit greatly from 


_activities such as yours—learning how to 


become better farmers and citizens,” said 
Mr. Ewing. 

The boy officers of the New Farmers of 
America, a national organization enrolling 
31,145 Negro youth studying vocational 
agriculture throughout the United States, 
exchanged farm talk with Mr. Ewing. a 
farmer himself. The Administrator told 
about his farm of 435 acres located in his 


home State of Indiana. Each of the boys 
One of 
them said, “I expect to earn enough from 
my dairy project to go to college.” 

For Calvin Ijames, President of the New 
Farmers of America, the meeting with Ad- 
ministrator Ewing was his second such ex- 
perience in a short period of time. Mr. 
Ijames. who represented the New Farmers 
of America at the recent Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
expressed surprise that the same Mr. Ewing 
who served as Chairman of the National 
Committee for the White House Conference 
was also Mr. Ewing—Federal Security Ad- 
“You did 
a wonderful job as chairman of that Con- 
ference,’ said Calvin Ijames, the New 
Farmers of America President. 


described his own farm program. 


ministrator and Indiana farmer. 


Left to right: William Flakes, Treasurer, South Bay, Fla.; John D. Rogers, Secretary, Arcadia, La.; Raymond 
D. Harris, Reporter, Shenandoah Junction, W. Va.; W. P. Beard, Assistant Director, Vocational Division, Office 
of Education; Richard Jackson, Third Vice President, Monticello, Ga.; Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator; Calvin ljames, President, Mocksville, N. C.; Beverly Taylor, Second Vice President, South Hill, Va.; 
J. R. Thomas, National Executive Secretary, Petersburg, Va.; H. B. Swanson, Agricultural Education Branch, 
Office of Education; K. H. Malone, Jr., First Vice President, Huntsville, Tex. 


discussions. As long as they are in the 
council hall there is a chance for peace. 
Patient, tireless discussion is an integral 
element in the Democratic process. If we 
learn to apply universally the values which 


we hold as a Nation and to use our tradi- 


tional procedures, we will not stray far from 
the road to peace. If a war is to be, teachers 
must be strong in their devotion to freedom, 
justice and truth, and the other great values 
which together insure respect for the dignity 
of the human personality.” 
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Helping The Handicapped-a, Inves|i 


RE YOUR SCHOOLS doing all they can to give handicapped boys and girls their right- /# 
ful opportunities? Are you doing everything possible for such children and youth ; 
who, next to unemployed women, represent the largest reservoir of unused manpower for 
service to the Nation in the days and years ahead? ScHoot LIFE presents this series of .. 
photographs to show how some schools are contributing to the best possible growth and |i, 
development of those with handicaps today—an educational investment which will pay 
large dividends toward the needed manpower for the future. 


1. At an early age, a child with impaired 
hearing gets technical aid in speech develop- 
ment. Illinois State Department of Public Instruction. 


2. The mirror is necessary equipment for 
speech correction. 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 


3. In class for partially seeing, pupils use 
large chalk and refer to large-type dictionary 
especially printed for their use. 

Allentown, Pa., Public Schools. 


Nit 

4. Young blind child gets ideas and enjoy- jy, 

ment when read to by parents and teachers, | 
American Foundation for the Blin 


ax! . * . | § 

5. Some handicapped children need deen 
° . DY | 

ance in learning to feed themselves. ‘ 


. 


Los Angeles Public Schools, 


6. When the child is too ill or disabled te |T 
attend school, a teacher takes the school to for 
the home. Detroit, Mich., Public Schools. di 


nt in the Nation's Future Manpower by Romaine P. Mackie 


7. Cerebral palsied child learns to type with 
aid of special arm rest. 
California State Department of Education. 


8. Even in the hospital the public school 
provides opportunity for education. 
Virginia State Department of Health. 


9, With necessary adjustments, crippled 
children engage in recreational activities. 
Ontario, Canada, Society for Crippled Children. 


. Some retarded children enjoy and bene- 
fit by concrete activities such as toy making. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Public Schools. 


11. The curriculum gives this child an op- 
portunity to develop ways of overcoming his 
handicap. St. Louis, Mo., Public Schools. 


Specialist, Schools for 


the Physically Handicapped 


12. Children in a scliool for the deaf com- 
urunieate by lip reading. 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City. 


13. Physical therapy carried on under proper 
medical supervision is a part of many special 
day-school programs. 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 


14. Some handicapped children need rest 
during the 
active; others are pliysically below par. 


school day. Somie are over- 


California State Department of Education. 


15. In sight-saving classes, much work is 
done on typewriters with large type in order 
to compensate for poor vision and to reduce 


eyestrain, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 


16. To meet the “demands of everyday liv- 
ing,’ crippled children learn in school to 


climb steps. Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Making Our American Heritage Real— 
How Some Schools Do It 


by Victoria Lyles, Director of Kindergarten and Elementary Education, York, Pa., 
and Effie G. Bathurst, Division of State and Local School Systems 


HE UNITED STATES is composed of 
le national and racial groups, of citi- 
zens who have different cultural back- 
grounds or varying regional environments. 
There have been unique opportunities for 
schools to make the most of the strengths of 
many groups and, through national unity, 
to overcome weaknesses. This article has 
stories of children’s curriculum experiences 
in York, Pennsylvania. 


We Are the Pennsylvania Dutch 


There were several reasons why the 
children of a York fifth grade decided to 
study about the Pennsylvania Dutch. One 
was that such a study would help them to 
understand their own backgrounds, family 
customs, and language patterns, because 
many of them were of Pennsylvania Dutch 
origin. Some of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
customs had been challenged, while others 
had been held up as fine examples to be 
followed. Were the different stands and 
opinions well taken? 

The children first made a list of the 
questions that were in their minds. These 
included: Why are some people Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch? Are all Plain People 
Pennsylvania Dutch? Why are some of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch for war and some 
against it? Are Quakers Pennsylvania 
Dutch? Are they Plain People? Why do 
the Pennsylvania Dutch sometimes speak 
in a manner different from other Pennsy]- 
vania people? Why are some people so 
proud of being Pennsylvania Dutch? 

Sources of information first consulted 
were people near at hand—parents, neigh- 
bors, friends, 
teachers, principals, librarians, ministers, 


school supervisors and 
and Plain People whom they met in the 
markets. Stories and descriptions often 
referred to in the conversations led the chil- 
dren to examine Pennsylvania Dutch birth 
and marriage certificates; Pennsylvania 


Dutch stone houses, furniture, clothes. rec- 
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ipes, and menus. They observed Penn- 
sylvania Dutch barns, early Dutch forges 
and furnaces, farm equipment, flour mills, 
Conestoga wagons, and covered bridges. 

Both conversations and interviews sug- 
gested to the children that they would do 
well to look further into the history of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch from the time of settle- 
ment, and of their relationships with other 
historic Americans such as Lafayette and 
Washington. They began to gather speci- 
mens of Pennsylvania Dutch art and to 
study its characteristic designs of hearts, 
angels, tulips, lilies, stars, and roses so 
frequently seen. 

By questioning their parents, the chil- 
dren studied their own ancestry. As they 
made a collection of books, they learned 
why the Pennsylvania Dutch came to Amer- 
ica and from what countries they came. 

The children learned that the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dialect, which looked so inter- 
esting on cards and in books, “partakes of 
the nature of the high German language, 
the low German, and the English” and is 


affected by the different languages of its 
other Pennsylvania neighbors—that it is 
almost a language in its own right, worthy 
of a place in American folklore. 

Interesting information was discovered 
to answer most of the questions with which 
the pupils began their study and to help 
answer others that arose during this work. 
Sects closely allied to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch were studied, such as the Quakers, 
the Mennonites, the Amish, the Dunkards, 
and the Moravian Brethren. The boys and 
girls learned that all had contributed to 
many of the ways of thinking in York and 
its vicinity and to the fine character of the 
people. 

Boys and girls who belonged to Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch families gained new apprecia- 
tion of their contribution to American life. 
Those who did not belong to Pennsylvania 
Dutch families increased their respect for 
people right around them who were much 
like themselves in many ways, yet had dif- 
ferent contributions to make to our national 
culture. 


Pupils pause on a York County, Pa., farm on their bus tour to acquaint them with the contributions of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch to our American heritage. 
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Seeing York County 


The big bus with its full load of exuber- 
ant sixth-grade children and its teachers 
and supervisors rolled happily by the vil- 
lages and the fat farms of the York coun- 
tryside. Everybody was looking out. 

The youngsters joyfully sang school 
and radio-learned songs—‘‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” 
“Now Is the Hour,” and “Sioux City Sue.” 
They ah’d and oh’d when they saw goslings, 
clocks in church spires, sprouting grain, 
houses under construction, mountains 
kissed by mist and sun, burgeoning or- 
chards, a sun dial, rural mail boxes, a log 
cabin, farm women and children, a coun- 
try store. vegetable gardens, fields of wheat, 
blackberry blossoms, stone fences, rows of 
telephone poles, buzzards, wild mustard, 
iris, poppies, lilies, and locusts in bloom. 
On seeing the locust blossoms, a teacher 
mentioned an old folk saying: “When the 
locusts bloom—heavy underwear comes 
off,” and the children thought the saying 
reasonable enough—the locusts were 
blooming and the weather was warmer. 

The children were on a Big Field Trip. 
They were to visit Mrs. W. H. Barrett, ride 
in her jeep, and see her early American 
home: to visit Wellsville Quaker Church: to 
visit Mr. Carl Nelson, teacher, and Wells- 
ville pupils; to see whatever they could 
about York County. They were going to 
have a picnic with Uncle Ed, the children, 
Major (the big Dalmatian), and Rags (the 
little dog); and to enjoy the hay, grass, 
bonfire, pop, and “weentes.” 

Mrs. Barrett of Wellsville and Miss An- 
thony, teacher of the York children, had 
much in common—Quaker membership and 
a similar philosophy of life and education. 
The Wellsville faculty members had visited 
Miss Anthony’s school, and now Miss An- 
thony with her pupils and supervisors were 
making a visit in return. Children of each 
schoo] system were to present social-studies 
programs; the York children to present 
“Quakers and the United Nations,” and 
Wellsville, “School Trips We Have Made.” 

What a polishing of manners. English, 
facts. and ideas each child willingly iin- 
posed upon himself in his own preparation 
for the program that he would help to pre- 
sent before the children and teachers of both 
schools! Such improvement in speech—no 


What a 


gathering up of friezes, charts, ceramics, 


mumbling or saying “and-uh.~ 


handicrafts, easel pictures, post cards. travel 


maps, and booklets had gone on! The York ° 
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children would illustrate their talks with the 
charts and friezes. No child would memo- 
rize his speech. But notes could be used. 
The pupils had prepared a radio script. 
Reading this script would be a part of the 
program. 

And what did the children gain? Not 
the least of the values was increased appre- 
ciation of the country around their town 
and of its people and their interesting ways 
of living. As the children left the Quaker 
church there was quite a discussion about 
what the United Nations is trying to do and 
how its aims seem to be like those of the 
early Quakers. In their program given to 
the Wellsville pupils. the York children 
referred with new understanding to excerpts 
from William Penn’s writing—that the 
sovereign princes of Europe should, for 
example, for the love of peace and order, 
meet yearly or once in two or three years at 
the longest, and establish rules of justice 
for sovereign princes to observe in their 


This article, from Miss Bathurst, of 
the Elementary and Secondary Cur- 
riculum and Instruction Branch of the 
Office of Education, consists of infor- 
mation Victoria Lyles, 
Director of Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Education, York, Pa. 

Related Office of Education publica- 
tions include: 


reported by 


Growing Into Democracy. Miscellane- 


ous publication, 1948, price 35 cents. 


* 


Expressions on Education by Builders 


of American Democracy. Bulletin 


1910, No. 10, price 20 ccnts. 
* 


(Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

bod rd 


dealings with one another. ‘To this Parlia- 
ment of States of Europe should be brought 
all differences. All countries 
abide by the decision of members of the 


were to 


Parliament. 

Toward evening the children took their 
seats in the big bus bound for home. As 
the children slept, the teachers and super- 
visors discussed the trip. It had been a 
The children had had an oppor- 


tunity to improve their social skills, to feel 


success. 


and take responsibility. to plan. to share, 
to cooperate. 
Perhaps most pertinent of all for the 


theme of this article, the children had in- 
creased their regard for the value and the 
goodness of other people—the farmers past 
whose farins the bus had traveled; Mrs. 
Barrett in whose home they had had such a 
wonderful time; the Quakers and their in- 
teresting church; and finally the great peo- 
ple who helped to make York history and 
All these, the boys and 
girls had learned, have made for us a 


American history. 


heritage that is woven into our ways of liv- 
ing and our ways of thinking to guide us in 
our dealings with one another and with 
other people and other groups of people. 


The Philippines Today 


Understanding other people and using 
the contributions they have for improving 
our ways of living and thinking are not con- 
fined to the people right around us. Dur- 
ing World War II the pupils of a fifth 
grade in a York school made a study of the 
people who live in the Philippines. This 
study may have significance today, since 
many of the children’s fathers or brothers 
are now stationed in the Far East. 

When the children were asked to help 
decide what they would study for the 
semester. or the year, as the case might be, 
they had little trouble in making up their 
minds. The reason was simple—the fami- 
lies and neighbors of the 33 children in the 
fifth grade had 39 members who were serv- 
ing or who had served, in the Pacific. These 
members either were in the Philippines or 
had been there. Naturally the children 
and the parents wanted to know what life 
was like in the Philippines and what their 
servicemen had found there or would find 
there. 

The first teacher-pupil planning was 
sinple and direct. The group made a list 
of the things that they wanted to know about 
the Philippines. Later, as they gained more 
information and could think of other ques- 
tions, the planning included a greater vari- 
ety of activities. 

A visit to the classroom after the activities 
of the study were well under way and after 
a great deal of planning and replanning had 
been done. showed that the children were 


They 


were discovering and recording sources of 


absorbed in what they were doing. 


new ideas about the Philippines. The items 
recorded were to serve as references on the 
Philippines for the children and their fam- 
ilies. They worked in committee groups of 
one, two. three, or a half dozen. 

To the teacher and the clementary direc- 
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tor there were evidences that the children in 
their classroom were living democracy—liv- 
ing it in miniature, to be sure, yet living and 
thereby “learning” it 


learning to respect 
themselves and others; learning to act on 
facts and reason rather than on hearsay, 
prejudice, or direction from others; learn- 
ing that each one has a duty and obligation 
to others, and they to him; understanding 
how man is largely a creature of his en- 
vironment; developing self control. 

The boys and girls read Pillar News, the 


newspaper from the 118th Construction Bat- 
talion stationed in the Philippines. They 
discovered that much about the people of the 
Philippines delighted our service people. 
The Filipinos, for example, were glad to see 
the soldiers from the United States. The 
Filipinos could speak English. They en- 
joyed many of the same kinds of recreation 
that the boys from home enjoyed. The chil- 
dren had interesting discussions about the 
Filipinos’ desire for freedom. 

In carrying on their study, the pupils pre- 


How To Obtain 


pared an exhibit of Philippine articles. 
They planned and gave a radio broadcast 
and wrote and produced a play designed to 
help themselves and others to understand 
the Filipinos. They posted newspaper head- 
lines regularly on the bulletin board. 

Throughout the study the children seemed 
to increase their respect for those who live 
in the Philippines and to learn a little of the 
big truth that regardless of color, race, 
creed, or nationality, there is a brotherhood 
among all men. 


U. S. Government Films, 1951 


Compiled by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


HE following chart explains how to 
the U. S. Government which were 
Because of space limitations, agencies 


* 
Government Agency _ Kinds of Films 

171 motion pictures and 
143 filmstrips on agri- 
culture, conservation, 
forestry, home economics, 
and similar subjects. 


Department of Agri- 

culture (including the 
Forest Service and Soil 
Conservation Service). 


borrow, rent, and purchase those motion pictures and filmstrips of 
available for public use in the United States on March 31, 1951. 
with fewer than 10 such films have been omitted from this chart. 


How To Purchase 
the Films 


For Catalogs and 
Further Information 


How To Borrow 
or Rent the Films 


Purchase motion pictures 
from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y.; 
filmstrips from Photo 


Borrow from State Extension 
Services, regional offices of 
FS and SCS, and other 
USDA film depositories. 
Rent from 16mm film 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, 
Motion Picture Service, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


libraries. Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., 

Washington 11, D. C. 
ee 
Department of 9 motion pictures and Borrow from Washington and Purchase 2 motion U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Commerce. Civil 11 filmstrips on aviation regional offices of CAA. pictures and 6 filmstrips Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
Aeronautics Admin- subjects. Rent some films from 16mm from UWF. Other films istration, Washington 25, 
istration. film libraries. not for sale. D. C. 

* 
Department of 128 motion pictures and Borrow public relations films Purchase 53 motion U. S. Dept. of Defense, 
Defense. U.S. Air 68 filmstrips on the Air from Air Force, training films pictures and 30 filmstrips Office of Public Information, 
Force. Force, aviation, and from CAA. Rent some of the from UWF. Other films Washington 25, D. C. 
related subjects. films from 16mm film not for sale. 
libraries. 
*—_ ee ee Sv eh 
Department of 416 motion pictures and 27 Borrow public relations films Purchase 306 motion U.S. Dept. of Defense, 
Defense. U.S. Army. _ filmstrips—information, from Army. Rent some of the pictures and 27 filmstrips — Office of Public Information, 
public relations, and films from 16mm film from UWF. Other films Washington 25, D. C. 
training. libraries. not for sale. 
* 
Department of 511 motion pictures and Borrow public relations films Purchase 437 motion U.S. Dept. of Defense, — 
Defense. U.S.Navy. 220 filmstrips—informa- from Navy; aviation training pictures and 180 filmstrips Office of Public Information, 
tion, public relations, and films from CAA. Rent some of from UWF. Other films Washington 25, D. C. 
training. the films from 16mm film not for sale. 
libraries. 
* 
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U.S. 


Government Agency 


* 

Department of 
Defense. U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

* 


Department of the 
Interior. Bureau of 
Mines. 


* 


Department of the 
Interior. Fish and 


Wildlife Service. 
* 


Department of the 
Interior. U.S. Indian 
Service. 


* 


Department of State 


* 


Department of State. 
Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


* 
Department of State. 
Office of Inter- 


American Affairs 
(terminated in 1946). 


* 
Department of State. 
Office of War Informa- 


tion, Overseas Branch 
terminated in 1945). 


* 


Department of the 
Treasury. Office of 
War Information, Do- 
mestie Branch (termi- 


nated in 1945). 
* 


Department of the 
Treasury. U. S. Coast 
Guard. 


* 


Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 


* 


Federal Security Agen- 
cy. Office of Edueca- 
tion. 


* 


Federal Sccurity Agen- 
ey. Public Health 


Service. 


* 


National Advisory 
Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 


> 


Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


* 


Veterans’ 
Administration 


* 
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Kinds of Films 


27 motion pictures for 
public information and 
recruiting. 


81 motion pictures on 
mining and metallurgical 
industries and natural 


resources of various States. 


20 motion pictures on 
commercial fisheries, and 
wildlife conservation 


18 motion pictures about 
Indians and Indian life. 


17 motion pictures on 
American life (produced 
for Overseas use). 


45 motion pictures on 
health and agriculture. 


111] motion pictures on 
Latin America; 5 on 


Qhio. 


13 motion pictures on 
American life (produced 
for overseas use). 


32 motion pictures on 


World War II programs. 


45 motion pictures and 

46 filmstrips—information, 
public relations, and 
training. 


40 motion pictures about 
recovery in European 
countries. 


467 motion pictures and 
432 filmstrips for voca- 
tional and industrial 
training. 


89 motion pictures and 
101 filmstrips on health, 
medicine, sanitation, and 
communicable diseases. 


16 motion pietures— 
highly technical in nature. 


15 motion pictures on the 
activities of the TVA. 


51 motion pictures and 6 
filmstrips on veterans’ 
activities and programs. 


How To Borrow 
or Rent the Films 


Borrow films from Marine 
Corps. 


Borrow from Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or from 
USBM film depositories. 


Borrow from Fish and 
Wildlife Service or from 


USFWS film depositories. 


How To Purchase 


the Films 


Not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase 6 films from 
UWF. Other films not 


for sale. 


For Catalogs and 
Further Information 


U. S. Marine Corps, Office of 
Public Information, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Office of 
Minerals Reports, Washing- 
ton.Zoy DC. 


U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 

P. O. Box 128, College Park, 
Md. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some ]6mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm filin libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent froin 
some l6nim filru libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some l6mm film libraries. 


Purchase from U. S. 
Indian School, Educa- 
tional Film Laboratory, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase from ITAA. 


Purchase 68 films from 
UWF; 48 films from 
ITAA. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Borrow public relations 

films from Washington and 
district offices of Coast Guard. 
Rent training films from some 
16min filin libraries. 


Purchase 26 motion 
pictures and 46 filhnstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Tustitute of Inter-American 


Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Coast Guard, Offiee of 
Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Borrow from A. F. Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York, 
INYe 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Borrow films from State and 
local health departments. 
Rent soine films from 16mm 
film libraries. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase 40 motion 
pictures and 4 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


A. F. Films, Inc. 


Fedcral Security Agency, 
Ofhee of Edueation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Borrow from NACA. 


Borrow from TVA. Rent from 
some ]6mm film libraries. 


Borrow from VA. 


Obtain authorization from 


NACA. 


National Advisory Conmuittee 
for Aeronauties, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Obtain authorization from 


TVA. 


Purchase 10 motion pictures 


fron UWF. Other films 


not for sale. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
= oy . tal . i. 
Film Services, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Veterans’ Administration, VA 
Central Film Library, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Building Americas Might 


CONOMIC ann MILITARY strength de- 

pend upon the brains and hands that 

develop, maintain, and operate the machines 
of production and defense. 

Fortunately we have the most highly de- 
veloped skills and production “know-how” 
of any nation. We have also the advan- 
tage of the initiative, resourcefulness. and 
enterprise of a free people—the products 
of our democratic way of life. But in 
numbers our resources are 
limited. 


Therefore, if we are wasteful of our 


Manpower 


resources, manpower deficiencies could be- 
come the limiting factor in production and 
in military strength. 

Our work force is already almost fully 
employed. The number of young men of 
fighting age who can be marshalled is lim- 
ited. Some skilled trades and professions 
which require long training are already in 
short supply. Many, if not most, of those 
who can be brought into our labor force, 
although they have latent abilities, must be 
trained before they can become effective. 

To make the best use of our manpower 
resources, we, as a nation, must accomplish 
the following: 


1. We must distribute our manpower be- 
tween the military services and the civilian 
economy so as to achieve the best result in 
terms of the national interest. 


2. We must expand the supply of man- 
power available for defense production, in- 
cluding agriculture, until requirements are 
met. 


3. We must utilize our work force at 
their highest skills and capacities. 

4, We must quickly train adequate num- 
bers for defense jobs and continue the 
education and training of skilled and scien- 
tific personnel. 

5. We must provide adequate housing 
and community facilities and services for 
defense workers whenever the defense pro- 
duction cannot be located where the workers 
already live. 

6. We must maintain our basic standards 
of education and health, so as to develop 
our manpower resources over the long run. 

Many problems that arise will be local in 
nature and must be solved by local action. 
National policies for manpower mobiliza- 
tion were defined by the President in a di- 
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rective issued to all agencies on January 17. 

All of the foreseeable manpower needs 
for defense production can be met without 
using compulsory measures. The desira- 
bility of a free choice of his job on the part 
of each worker was reaffirmed in the Presi- 
dent’s national mobilization 
policy. 
grams for manpower utilization will carry 


Inanpower 
The agencies participating in pro- 


out this policy. 


THIS STATEMENT is from the first 
quarterly report on the defense mobili- 
zation program of the United States 
submitted to the President by Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, on April 1. The statement, in 


part, forms the lead of Section V of the 
report titled ““Making the Most of Our 


Manpower Resources.” Copies of the 
43-page report, printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, are available 
from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 


Since the beginning of the Korean con- 
flict, the Armed Forces have been expanded 
by more than 1.4 million men. Compared 
to fewer than 1.5 million last June, present 
strength is more than 2.9 million—two- 
thirds of the increase needed to meet the 
goal of about 3.5 million. 

In order to provide an adequate pool of 
manpower to meet the future needs of the 
Armed Forces, as well as to make provi- 
sion for a long-range program of universal 
military training and service, the Senate has 
passed legislation which provides for low- 
ering the draft age to 18 and extending the 
period of service from 21 to 24 months. 
The legislation is pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

Occupational Deferment.—Certain occu- 
pational skills which are critical to the 
maintenance of defense production and 
essential civilian services have been identi- 
fied in order that men possessing them may 
be called into the Armed Forces only to the 
extent that their skills are actually needed 
in military service. These skills are con- 
tained in a “List of Critical Occupations” 
which, along with a “List of Essential 
Activities,” was prepared by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. The lists 
are used by the Department of Defense in de- 
termining who should be deferred in call- 


ing reserves to active duty. The Selective 
Service System has also distributed these 
lists to their local boards for their informa- 
tion in considering requests for occupa- 
tional deferment. 

The Selective Service Act was amended 
on September 9 to authorize the special 
registration, classification, and induction 
of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialists under 50 years of age. Although 
the registration is complete, sufficient 
volunteers have made unnecessary so far 
any involuntary inductions under the 
“doctor draft.” 

Student Deferment.—Since the present 
critical world situation may last for many 
years, we must not deplete one of our prin- 
cipal assets—our highly trained personnel 
in many specialized fields. Enough engi- 
neers, scientists, doctors, and other special- 
ists must continue to flow out of our colleges 
for replacements and to meet the increasing 
demands of our complex modern socicty. 

To meet this need, a sufficient number of 
students will have to have their service in 
the Armed Forces postponed and be allowed 
to continue with their college education. 
Financial assistance should be provided for 
exceptionally qualified students unable to 
pay their own way. Specific plans for this 
purpose are now under consideration by the 
executive agencies and the Congress. 


Democracy 


(Continued from page 115) 


shoulder. So now that we know what 
were out to build, let’s consider the dif- 
ferent ground plans—communism, and 
slavery, on the one hand—democracy, and 
freedom, on the other. Then, with the tools 


God has given us—let’s make OUR WORLD 
A DEMOCRACY!!” 


ROBERT A. BURNETT 


St. Mary’s High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Do you know who I am? I am the 
Voice of Democracy. 

“Listen! Listen, American! Listen, citi- 
zen John Doe, to the most startling words 
in all history, for they are the beginning 
of my life’s story. 

“ “We, we the people. Have you got 
that straight? Not, mind you, we the royal 
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elect; or we, the sovereign king; but ‘we, 
the people.’ Listen, citizen Doe, those 
words place my very life in your hands. 
I’m your personal responsibility. Do you 
hear that? Your personal responsibility. 

“Now what [ve got to say here won't 
be very flowery, just straight American talk. 

“You know, there’s a lot of people 
around today trying to tell you I’m no 
good; trying to tell you that democracy’s 
got some weak spots. Well now, some of 
that’s true. I’ve made my mistakes. Some- 
times I’ve forgotten just what my job is, 
and made a slip here and there. But those 
mistakes are never too big, and never too 
I always manage to catch myself 

That’s because my blessings out- 


many. 
in time. 
number my weak spots a thousand to one. 
That’s why I speak for democracy. 

“Now these blessings I talked about don’t 
happen. What I mean is this: you can't 
have rights unless you take the duties with 
them. And that’s what a democracy is— 
a mixture of both rights and duties. Rights 


and duties, John Doe. So John, the next 
time you say, ‘I’ve got my rights,’ then save 
a little breath to add, ‘but I’ve got my 
duties, too.’ 

“You want to know something—some- 
thing big? Well listen! Just what do I 
do for you, John Doe? What does democ- 
racy give you? Let’s take a good look. 

“Anybody ever come to your house early 
in the morning and take you away because 
you had a different idea than the Presi- 
dent? Any American cop ever invade your 
I don’t think so. 
And as long as I’m around you'll never 
experience that fear. 

“And here’s something even bigger, John 
Doe. You can walk into the church you 
want to! 


home without a warrant? 


You're free to speak and write 
You can choose the kind 
of government you want! 


what you think! 


“Mighty good, John, mighty good. 

“Here’s something else I mean to you— 
something fresh and clean. I’m that little 
farm of yours up in Vermont, with no big 


I’m that 
ranch and pasture land in California. Big— 
free—windswept. 
out there, John. 
lot of freedom. 


barbed wire fences around it. 


No heavy iron curtain 
Just a lot of land with a 
And that’s the way you 

A lot of good 
They’re here be- 


want it to stay, isn’t it? 
things, and they’re here. 
cause democracy is at work. Think it over, 
John. You like it, don’t you? 

“And, John Doe, if I ever die, it won’t be 
anatural death. Because you'll have to kill 
You'll 
have to kill me with negligence, with lazi- 
Oh, don’t vote! 
Don’t serve on juries! 


Then I'll die. 


But youll have to do it to me, Citizen Doe. 


me. You, yourself—John Doe! 


ness. and indifference. 
Don't run for office! 


Don’t support good men! 


“So John, dont start to use me next 
year —or next week; start to use me today. 
Yes, John Doe, start to use me TODAY, for 
tomorrow may be too late. 

“Don’t you ever forget it, Citizen Doe, 


democracy is your personal responsibility.” 


Mobilization and Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Service to Libraries Section 


IBRARIES, along with other educational 
[ agencies, perform not only essential 
civilian functions, but are defense weapons 
as well. This philosophy formed the basis 
of the thinking and recommendations of the 
Library Advisory Committee to the Office 
of Education convened in Washington, 
D. C., on February 26-27, at the invitation 
of Commissioner Earl J. McGrath. The 
committee met to consider how school. 
college, special, and public libraries can 
serve most effectively the Nation in mobilt- 
zation and related activities. and what steps 
the Office of Education can take to assist 
libraries in performing these functions. 

Conference members recommended that 
the Office of Education continue to include 
libraries, along with schools, colleges, and 
universities in all programs concerning 
allocation and priorities of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 
this point emphasized that libraries are 


Their statement on 


essential in maintaining our scientific and 
technical research. our training and edu- 
cational programs, and our development of 
a sound knowledge and general understand- 
ing of wide areas of the world, hitherto 
remote from American concern. 

Recalling the experiences of World War 
II, the Library Advisory Committee urged 
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the Office of Education to recommend to 
appropriate authorities that a high priority 
be established for book materials, espe- 
cially paper. The conferees stressed that, 
in the event of an acute shortage of paper 
and binding materials, fine distinctions of 
essentiality be drawn among the various 
types of publications. In other words, 
paper to be used for research, technical, 
educational, and other serious types of pub- 
lications should have a_ high priority 
rating. 

An inventory of library resources and 
facilities essential to defense industry and 
research was another activity singled out 
by the committee for immediate action. 
Such a survey undertaken in 1941 proved 
of value in coordinating and making avail- 
able the research literature of the Nation. 

In the opinion of the conferees, the Of- 
fice of Education should do all in its power 
to see that libraries receive an adequate 
number of Government publications bear- 
ing on defense and related problems, so 
that full information may be made avail- 
able economically to communities. schools, 
colleges, and citizens generally. The com- 
mittee also urged that the Office of Educa- 
tion should use its official periodicals, re- 


leases, and special bulletins to disseminate 


information promptly about government 
publications bearing on the present crisis. 
The need for such information was declared 
by the conferees to be highly urgent. 

The Library Advisory Committee to the 
Office of Education, whose membership 
represents a cross section of the major types 
of libraries in the United States, includes 
the following persons: Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh, Librarian. Standard and Poor’s 
Corp.. New York City; John Mackenzie 
Cory, Executive Secretary, American Li- 
brary Assoctation, Chicago 11, Tll.: Dan 
Lacy, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian, The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, Mich.; Wiltiam H. 
Jesse, Director. University of Tennessee 
Library, Knoxville. Tenn.: Sara M. Krentz- 
man, Library Consultant, Florida State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
L. Quincy Mumford, Director, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Lucile 
Nix, Assistant Director. Public Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Francis R. St. John, Director. Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Ralph R. Shaw, Librarian, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency 


Character and Citizenship Education. A 
Syllabus for Use in Teacher Training by 
Vernon Jones. With the cooperation of a 
Workshop conducted at Clark University 
under the sponsorship of the Palmer Foun- 
dation. Washington, D. C., National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1950. 149p. $1. 


Human Relations in Agriculture and 
Farm Life. The Status of Rural Sociology 
in the Land-Grant Colleges. 
Study made by a Committee of Land-Grant 
College Personnel. Chicago, Farm Founda- 


Report of a 


tion (600 South Michigan Avenue), 1950. 
51 p. Apply to publisher. 

Tell Me, Frankly . . . What Is the Jun- 
ior College? By Donald E. Deyo. New 
York, Walter Hervey Junior College, 1950. 
16 p. Free. (Address: YMCA Schools, 15 
West 63d St., New York City). 

Tests and Results: 1949-1950. Michigan 
High School Testing Program. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., University of Michigan, Bureau 
of School Services, 1950. 28 p. (Bulle- 
tin No. 2, September 1950.) 

These Rights and Freedoms. New York. 
United Nations, Department of Public In- 


1950. (Official distribution 
agent in the United States: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27,N.¥.) 214p. $150, 


Toward Improved Curriculum Theory; 


formation, 


Papers presented at the conference on cur- 
riculum theory held at the University of 
Chicago, October 16 and 17, 1947. Com- 
piled and Edited by Virgil E. Herrick and 
Ralph W. Tyler. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 124 p. 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 
71). $2.75. 


(Supple- 


Selected Theses in Education 


by Ruth G. Strawhbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 

An Experiment With Three Methods of 
Teaching Social Studies. By Darrell L. 
Gabbard. Master’s, 1950. Indiana State 


Teachers College. 33 p. ms. 


Compares pupil achievement under lecture, ques- 
tion and answer, and socialized recitation methods 
of teaching social studies in high school. 


History, Scope and Prospects for the 
Future of the Nursery School Movement. 


School Lite Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


By William C. Jordan. Doctor’s, 1950. 
Harvard University. 309 p. ms. 
Traces the nursery school movement, its growth 


in the United States and in certain European coun- 
tries, its value, and its program. 


Identification of Some of the Character- 
istics of High School Seniors Selected as 
the Outstanding Good School Citizens in 
Their Respective Schools. By Frederick J. 
Hollister. Doctor’s, 1949. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 214 p.ms. 


Analyzes replies to a questionnaire completed 
by seniors in each of 168 cooperating schools to 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


enclosed as payment. 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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the Elementary School. 


determine factors making for good citizenship, and 
the pupil considered the outstanding good citizen 
in the schools. 

Preparation and Evaluation of Some 
Home Economics Teaching Materials for 
By A. Fern Jack- 
son. Doctor’s, 1949. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 294 p. ms. 

Discusses the problems of nutrition education 
and evaluates the program with elementary school 
pupils. 

Pupil Centered Methods of Teaching 
Mathematics. By Henry W. Syer. Doe- 
tor’s, 1950. Harvard University. 364 p. 
ms. 

Finds that pupil centered methods of teaching 
mathematics are desirable improvements over 
many methods in current use, but they are not 
being used to any great extent in secondary 
schools. 

The Social, Civic, Political, and Religious 
Activities of Teachers Permitted and Pre- 
ferred by Trustees as Hiring Officials. By 
Harold E. Boyll. Master’s, 1950.  Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 34 p. ms. 

Analyzes data obtained in personal interviews 
with 40 township trustees in 5 Indiana counties. . 

Why Do High School Students Not Take a 
Greater Interest in City Government? By 
Master’s, 1949. Indi- 
56 p. ms. 


Leslie J. Evinger. 
ana State Teachers College. 


Concludes that their attitudes toward city gov- 
ernment are influenced by those of their families 
and of the school. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


from Your Government 


Office of Education 


The Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational 
Agriculture. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 243, 
Agricultural Series No. 60,1951. 15 cents. 


Better Living Through Wise Use of Resources. By 
Halene Hatcher. Bulletin 1950, No. 15. 25 cents. 


Characteristics of Seventh and Eighth Grade Children 
and School Programs for Them. By Gertrude M. 
Lewis. Education Briefs, Elementary Education 
Series, No. 18, December 1950. Frec. 


Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses: A Progress Re- 
port by the Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion. 195]. 15 cents. 


Compulsory Education Requirements. By Ward W. 
Keesecker and Alfred C. Allen. Circular No. 278, 
September 1950. Free. 


Educational Interests and Activities of 25 National 
Organizations. Prepared by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education, 1950. Free. 


Educational Television. Special Number Higher 
Education. Vol. VIE, No. 15, April 1, 1951. 10 
cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1950. By 
Robert C. Story and Henry H. Armsby. Circular 
No. 287, March 1, 1951. Free. 


Food and Nutrition. Prepared by H. F. Kilander. 
Selected References, Secondary Education Series, 
No. 1, December 1950. 


Guidance Workers' Qualifications: A Review of the 
Literature 1947-1950. By Clifford P. Froehlich. 
Misc. 3376, March 1951. Free. 


Nondegree Home Economics Offerings in Higher In- 
stitutions 1949-1950. Vocational Education Di- 
vision Misc. 3380, 1951. Free. 


Statistical Summary of Education 1947-48, Chap- 
ter 1, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1946-1948. By David T. Blose and Emery 
M. Foster. 1950. 20 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Free publications listed on this page are available in limited supply only 


and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. Publications 


to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Offiee, Washington 25, D. C., unless otherwise indicated. 


Department of Defense 


The Army Almanac. A Book of Facts About the 
United States Army Since 1775. 1951. $3. 


Electricity, Basic Navy Training Courses. 1950. $1. 


Fundamentals of Radiological Defense. 1950. 88 p. 
75 cents. 


Individual Action—Air Burst of Atomic Bomb. 
Wallet-sized cards with “condensed, practical in- 
structions and precautions to be taken by individ- 
uals should an atomic attack be launched against 


the United States.” 


1950. 50 cents per hundred. 


Department of Interior 


Century of Conservation, 1849-1949. A history of 
the Department of the Interior, 1950. 15 cents. 


Facts About Coal. Bureau of Mines. 1950. 20 


cents. 


List of Publications of Bureau of Mines, With Sub- 
ject and Author Index. A directory of Bureau pub- 
lications issued from July 1, 1910, to January 1, 


1949, 1950. $2. 


Migration of Birds. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
1950. 30 cents. 


Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 


Health Services and Special Weapons Defense. Pub- 
lication AG-11-1. 60 cents. 


Federal Security Agency 


Arthritis and Rheumatism. Public Health Service. 
PHS Publication No. 29, Health Information Series 
No. 9, July 1950. $1.75 per 100. 


Heart Disease: A Story of Progress. Public Health 
Service. PHS Bulletin No. 17, 1950. 15 cents. 


Tuberculosis. Public Health Service. PIES Publi- 
cation No. 30, Health Information Series No. 33, 
June 1950. 5 cents. 


Planning for Health Services: A Guide for States 
and Communities. Public Health Service. PHS 
Bulletin No. 304. 1950. 25 cents. 


Careers in Mental Health. Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Mental Health, 1950. VHS 
Publication No. 23. Mental Health Series No. 5. 
15 cents. 


Government Printing Office 


Fish and Wildlife. A list of official Government 
publications available from the Superintendent of 
Documents. Free. 


Foreign Trade. Price List 62A, 2d Edition, Febru- 
ary 1951. Superintendent of Documents. Free. 


Selected United States Government Publications. 
Issued semimonthly by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Free. 


Theory and Practice of Composition. Government 
Printing Office Apprentice Training Series. 1950. 
$1.50. 


Theory and Practice of Bookbinding. Government 
Printing Office Apprentice Training Series, 1950. 
246 p. $1.50. 


Theory and Practice of Presswork. Government 
Printing Office Apprentice Training Series, 1948 


[Published 1950]. $1.50. 


Library of Congress 


Democracy and Communism. Public Affairs Ab- 
stracts, Vol. 2, No. 2, February 1951. 30 cents a 
copy from the Card Division. 


Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues 
Before Congress. Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2, January 
1951. A report prepared in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service by Charles A. Quattlebaum, for the 
House Committee on Education and Labor and the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Free copies available from either Committee, so 
long as supply lasts. 


Marketing Maps of the United States: An Annotated 
list. Prepared by the Map Division. 1951. 40 
cents per copy from the Card Division. 


The United States and Europe 1950. <A review of 
American writing about American-European rela- 
tions during the past year. Issued by the Library 
of Congress. 1950. 209 p. $1.40 from the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress. 


Miscellaneous 


Economics of National Defense. Fifth annual report 
to the President by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, December 1950. 20 cents. 


Partners in Progress: A Report to the President by 
the International Development Advisory Board. 
March 1951, 40 cents. 


—Compiled by Florence E. Reynolds, 


Information and Publications Section. 


DO YOU KNOW the current alphabetical listing of Federal = — 
Government agencies? —_ 


DO YOU KNOW which of these agencies are carrying on mobilization d 
or defense-related activities? 


DO YOU KNOW who the officials of the defense agencies - 
are, and how they can be reached? 


Answers to’ fhese and other questions which 
many persons cre asking today may be found in 
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HIS 92-page guide to today’s Federal EMERGENCY 


Government ageneies, especially those 


playing major roles in theinational 
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defense program, is available at 25 
cents a eopy. ACTIVITIES 
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Federal Register Division 
Address National Archives and Records Service March 1951 


General Services Administration 


City State 


Route ‘to 
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School Life Spotlight 


“These misconceptions create a dangerous 
situation, for we are reacting not to things 
as they actually are. but the way we think 
theyeares See ete Marleen eee 129 
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. there is no reason for gratification or 
relaxation in our efforts to eradicate the blot 
of illiteracy from our Nation . . .”___ 132 
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“Literally millions of volunteers will be 
necessary including hundreds of thousands 
of teachers (a 22-2 se sea eee 134 
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“To delay is to run the risk of depriving 
the youth of the opportunity of making 
maximum contribution to the Nation during 
a period of mobilization,”____--_-_-__ 136 
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“Citizens of tomorrow in accommodations 
Of yesterday eo Sees = ee 137 
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“To meet this need. a sufficient number 
of students will have to have their service 
in the Armed Forces postponed and be 
allowed to continue with their college 
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“Let us cast off modesty, timidity, and fear, 
and wield these weapons with full confi- 
Cente IM Victory, eee eee 143 
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THE Office of Education wasestab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efhcient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education y 
throughout _ the ea 
country.” ie 
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The Educator and the World Community 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


WANT TO DISCUSS the roles which 

the teacher, the school administrator, 
and the educated citizen generally must play 
in the days immediately ahead in the broad 
field of public affairs, particularly with 
respect to this country’s new position on the 
No topic is of more 
pressing importance to the members of our 
profession, for I am convinced that the suc- 
cess of contemporary American education 
will be assessed in large measure by the ex- 
tent to which our schools prepare this and 
coming generations of students to under- 
stand the place of the United States in world 
affairs and to play their parts jointly with 
the men and women of the other free na- 


international stage. 


tions in establishing freedom, amity among 
the nations, and the general well-being of 
all mankind. 


Conviction 


This conviction results largely from 
personal experiences of the past 2 years. 
During this time I have visited a dozen or 
more countries in Western Europe, the 
Middle East, and South America. These 
visits abroad were a real educational ex- 
perience. Not only did I discover my own 
lack of understanding of the intellectual, 
political, and spiritual qualities of other 
lands and peoples; I also learned how little 
is really known abroad about the United 
States and the American people—what we 
are, how we think, what we want, and what 
our attitudes are toward other nations. 

With regard to the latter, one must be 
appalled by the great amount of misinfor- 
mation about this country that exists in 
other lands, even among our closest friends 
in the community of nations. Despite 
their common spiritual heritage and de- 
spite the modern advantages of communi- 
cation, many of the peoples of the Free 
World are still separated by great chasms 
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of ignorance and misunderstanding. And 
unfortunately no one perceives this mis- 
understanding more clearly, or puts it to 
better use than the Communists. The men 
in the Kremlin are past masters at fanning 
suspicion into hate and hate into war. They 
have added midcentury refinements to the 
ancient aggressor’s technique of divide and 
conquer. 


Lack of Knowledge 


The extent of our own negligence in the 
area of international understanding can be 
measured by the lack of knowledge with 
which large numbers of American citizens 
view the working machinery of the United 
Nations, the world’s greatest effort to main- 
tain international peace. Because of dra- 
matic events in Korea within recent months 
they may kuow soinething about the activi- 
ties of the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council and the basic principles of 
the United Nations Charter. But how many 
Americans can describe the purposes and 
functions of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil or the Trusteeship Council? And how 
many can detail the aims of the Interna- 
tional Food and Agriculture Organization. 
the World Health Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), and other 
specialized United Nations agencies? The 
plain, tragic fact is that, at a time when our 
international responsibilities demand a 
prudent, informed, and judicious citizenry, 
many Americans have not advanced beyond 
the primer stage in their understanding of 
this important international agency with 
which the actual fate of our lives is so in- 
extricably entwined. 

The counterpart of this American unen- 
lightenment is to be found in the attitudes 
with which millions of people in other parts 


of the world view our culture. Our politi- 


cal system, for example, is often quite 
incomprehensible to the foreign observer. 
Our professions of faith in the dignity and 
worth of the individual are questioned be- 
cause of our discriminatory social practices. 
Over and over again we have reaffirmed the 
fact that we have no imperialistic ambi- 
tions; yet many peoples—in Latin America, 
for example—remain unconvinced.  Oft- 
times our staunchest allies in the inter- 
national community misapprehend our 
motives and, as a result, their citizens form 
a mental picture of the United States as a 
land primarily of materialistic values. 
Thus, just as we so often form false pictures 
in our minds of other lands and cultures, 
so people abroad just as often form false 
pictures of life in the United States. These 
misconceptions create a dangerous situation, 
for we are reacting not to things as they 
actually are, but the way we think they are. 


Leadership 


The caliber of leadership which the 
United States can give to the Free World 
during the years of tension aliead will be 
determined by the degree to which our 
people understand the people of other na- 
tions, and, in turn, by their understanding 
of us. Without this psychological basis for 
permanent peace, a successful military effort 
would be of little value. The attempt to 
create conditions for peace will be success- 
ful only as American educators of all types 
and at all levels—from the kindergarten 
through the university—see the professional 
and civic responsibilities they have in this 
connection. 

First, we must assist in developing in the 
United States an understanding of and a 
wholesome regard for persons and cul- 
tures different from our own; secondly, we 
must help create in other countries a con- 
structive understanding of the American 
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way of life; and, thirdly, we must cultivate 
in all of our citizens a sense of participating 
membership in the larger world community. 
Insofar as the external aspects of this 
program are concerned, the on-going pro- 
erams of our Government in the field of in- 
ternational affairs offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for citizen support and action. 
Take the Point Four 


example—the plan under which the United 


Program, for 


States is extending technical assistance to 
Today 


Point Four is a very important phase of 


the world’s underdeveloped areas. 


American foretgn policy. a vital element in 
our strategy of freedom. All educators 
should be familiar with the dramatic set 
of facts which brought the technical assist- 


s, with its critical 


ance program into being, 


relationship to our Nation’s role in world 
affairs, and with the urgent need for its 
continued expansion. 


In Underdeveloped Areas 


Two-thirds of the world’s population live 
in economically underdeveloped areas. 
The efforts of these people to realize their 
full human capabilities and to utilize the 
resources of the lands in which they live are 
hindered by deficiencies in technical skills 
and in capital for essential productive ma- 
chinery. The average annual income of the 
people in these regions has been less than 
one-tenth of that of the people in the more 
highly developed areas. 

Primitive agricultural conditions and 
limit the 
growth and distribution of food that the 


inadequate transportation so 
average food intake for people in these 
underdeveloped areas is but 2,000 calories 
per day and the diet is usually lacking in 
food elements essential to health. As a re- 
sult, malnutrition is general and starvation 
Lack of basic public health 
programs, of doctors and nurses skilled in 


frequent. 


modern medical science, and of hospitals 
and drugs leaves many large sections of the 
human family prey to preventable or cur- 
able diseases. Their ability to produce the 
necessities of life is consequently reduced. 

The peoples of such underdeveloped 
areas are unable to produce the raw mate- 
rials and finished goods which their physi- 
cal well-being requires, which are needed 
by people in other countries, and which they 
would be capable of producing if assisted 
by great technical knowledge and equip- 
ment. For most of these people the hori- 
zon of knowledge is limited to their own 
small community, and their opportunity for 
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material advancement is no greater than its 
These 
people in recent years have been stirred by 


elementary and meager resources. 


a growing awareness of the possibilities of 
human advancement. They are seeking a 
richer life and striving to realize their full 
capabilities. They aspire toward a higher 
standard of living and better health and 
physical well-being. 

One of the greatest threats to the demo- 
cratic way of life throughout the world 
today is the organized, insidious effort of 
Communists to persuade the peoples of the 
world, particularly those in the under- 
developed areas, that the best way to higher 
standards of living is that offered by their 
doctrines and practices. We know that 
nothing is more false. The compulsions of 
the police state do not transform common 
poverty into general and individual well- 
being. Yet I am afraid that millions of the 
peoples in those underdeveloped areas, 
searching for some means toward a decent 
life. will fail to appreciate the falsitiy of this 
Communist doctrine and will not reject it 
unless the conditions of their lives are im- 
proved. The United States may reject it 
but we cannot sell democracy to men with 
empty bellies. The Point Four Program is 
clearly a step toward constructive inter- 
It is an effective 
way to acquaint other peoples with the 


national understanding. 


American economic philosophy, the fruits 
of democratic capitalism, and humanitarian 
principles—in short, with our kind of life. 


Campaign of Truth 


The Voice of America is another, and 
perhaps more familiar, activity in which the 
United States seeks to explain its social 
institutions, its culture, and its national 
Radio broadcasts beamed to 
every corner of the globe are designed to 
give the lie to the false charges circulated 


purposes. 


by the disciples of Communist imperialism. 

Through the Voice of America this coun- 
try is waging a relentless “campaign of 
truth” to rally the free peoples of the world 
to the cause of democracy and persuade 
them that only in a free society can man live 
in dignity and real security. This cam- 
paign of truth is greatly feared in the 
Kremlin—so much so, in fact, that the 
Soviet Government employs 1,000 trans- 
mitters and over 5,000 laborers in a con- 
centrated round-the-clock effort to jam 
Voice of America broadcasts. 

Another activity which deserves our 
support and action is the international edu- 


cational exchange program. Although our 
international “trade in ideas” has many 
origins, an official United States program 
was not started until 1939. At that time the 
United States and Latin-American coun- 
tries initiated various projects for the coop- 
erative interchange of educational, cultu- 
ral, scientific, and technical knowledge and 
skills. Then, under the Fulbright Act, the 
Congress authorized the use of certain for- 
eign currencies obtained from the sale 
abroad of United States surplus property for 
educational exchanges between the United 
States and other countries through executive 
agreements. This program now extends to 
20 countries and several more it is hoped 
will be added within this year. What better 
way is there to humanize international re- 
lations than to do it through the interchange 
of teachers? What better resources can a 
school provide for this purpose than a 
teacher from another land? 


Key Individuals 


These key individuals have had an op- 
portunity to come to this country to observe 
and study our habits and customs and to 
associate with other teachers and citizens 
generally. They can thus take back at the 
end of a year a true picture of the United 
States as they themselves have seen it— 
not as it has been described to them from 
behind a curtain of ignorance. And the 
reverse process, of course, goes on while 
the foreign teacher is here. He tells about 
his own school and community at home, and 
soon the old stereotyped ideas about people 
of that particular land are replaced by a 
more realistic interpretation in the minds 
of pupils. 
the United States 
teacher—the unknown person from Fuller- 


Across the seas 


ton, Calif.; or Bellwood, Pa.; or Louisville, 


Ky.—tells her story about this great Nation 
and its people. Out go the familiar labels 
by which we were tabbed. Not all of us are 
materialistic; not all of us are money-mad. 
There are constantly expanding educational 
opportunities. Social injustices are being 
corrected. There is a serious effort to pro- 
duce good drama and good music. Spirit- 
ual and cultural values are being rein- 
forced. 

The United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, established by 
the Congress and appointed by the Presi- 
dent, has said that the educational exchange 
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Illiteracy and Manpower Mobilization 


Manpower Needs in the Present Emergency 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner of Education 


LLITERACY is one of the most im- 
| portant problems in the mobilization 
of our manpower to meet the present emer- 
gency. Because of the extent and complex- 
ity of our manpower needs, widespread illit- 
eracy is Intolerable. The machines re- 
quired in both war and peace demand the 
kinds of skills, understandings, and flexi- 
bility not usually found among illiterates. 
The contacts and relationships of military 
personnel, of industrial personnel, and in- 
deed of our entire population, are of such 
nature that possession of the communica- 
tion skills is becoming increasingly essen- 
tial. 

The manpower policy promulgated by 
the President on January 17, 1951, asserts 
that the “primary aim of our manpower 
mobilization is to safeguard our national 
security through the maximum development 
and use of our human resources.” Among 
the requirements listed for national defense, 
production of materials, and aid to other 
nations was sufficient manpower with the 
necessary mental, physical, and occupa- 
tional qualifications. 

In order to make this manpower policy 
effective and to meet the needs which it 
suggests, a large proportion of our popula- 
tion must be made literate without delay. 


Manpower Potential 


As far as numbers are concerned, we 
have sufficient manpower to meet our needs. 
But in order to obtain the greatest effective- 
ness from this manpower, large sections of 
it must quickly be made functionally lit- 
erate. The attached table presents a vivid 
picture of the potentialities of the younger 
section of our manpower pool if the thou- 
sands of youth who are mentally disquali- 
fied can be rehabilitated. It shows that in 
1940 over 150,000 males 17 and 18 years 
old had completed fewer than 5 years of 
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schooling (defined here as functional il- 


literates). In 1947 the United States census * 


estimated that persons 25 years old and 
older who were functionally illiterate con- 
stituted about 10 percent of all persons of 
that age group. Nearly 4 percent of the 
18- and 19-year olds (115,000) were so 
Ap- 


proximately 75,000 male youths who are 


classified, and were not in school. 


functionally illiterate reach registration age 
each year. The corresponding number of 
females is approximately 50,000. 

Information concerning the number of 
youths who were functionally illiterate in 
1950 is not yet available, but according 
to the Census, 1,342,000 persons 18-20 
years old had completed less than 1 year 
of high school, the requirement for ac- 
ceptance into the armed services during the 
first 2 months of the current year. On the 
basis of the 1947 census estimates, probably 
over a quarter of a million of these youths 
are functionally illiterate. 

The crippling effect of these educationally 
deficient youths on our mobilization efforts 
is indicated by the rate of rejections because 
of educational reasons. During World War 
II, nearly three-quarters of a million men, 
equivalent to about 60 Army divisions, who 
were otherwise fit for military service. were 
rejected because of educational deficiencies. 
At the present time thousands of men are 
failing to meet the educational standards 
set by the Armed Forces. many of whom are 
classified as functionally illiterate. 


This article was prepared by Dr. 
Caliver at the suggestion of the Office 
of Education Committee on Ediea- 
tional Rejectees, of which he is the 
chairman. Dr. Caliver also has liaison 
responsibility in connection with illit- 


eracy and manpower mobilization for 
the Office of Education. 


The actual or potential educational re- 
jectees cannot be disregarded. In our pres- 
ent tight manpower situation, they are 
needed either to defend the Nation or to 
help make the weapons and materials for 
its defense. If they are not rehabilitated, 
they not only are lost to the defense and 
mobilization efforts, but also they become 


a drag on the entire population. 


A Civilian Problem 


Dnring the last war the Armed Forces 
were burdened with the responsibility of 
teaching the inductees who fell below their 
educational standards. The military au- 
thorities considered this to be properly a 
civilian task. Col. Walter L. Weible, Dep- 
uty Director of Training, S. O. S.. said in 
1942: 

“It is quite obvious from the large num- 
ber of individuals rejected by the Selective 
Service because of lack of education that 
preinduction literacy training is desir- 
able. . 
training of the comparatively few illiterates 


[but] 


The acceptance of illiterates by the Army 


.. The Army is undertaking the 
that are actually being inducted . . . 


imposes an unwarranted burden upon its 
facilities required for military training.” 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, about the 
same time, had this to say on the subject: 

“The upgrading of illiterates to the point 
where they will be acceptable for basic 
training is a responsibility that the Army 
should not be coinpelled to assume at this 
critical time. We can spare neither the 
physical facilities nor the personnel. 

“It will be of great help to the Army if 
registrants can be given their basic training 
for literacy prior to their entrance into 
military service.” 

However, in spite of their reluctance to 
do so, out of necessity the Armed Forces 


had to develop a literacy education program 
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of their own. Unless steps are taken by 
civilians immediately to meet the problem, 
the Armed Forces will again be required 
to divert much of their time, energy, and 
personnel from their primary task of de- 
fense to that of teaching illiterates. The 
present leadership directly concerned with 
the problem in the Department of Defense 
and in the Selective Service is in favor of 
civilians doing the job before induction. 

The Office of Education, the State Depart- 
ments of Education, local school systems, 
other Government agencies, and private 
educational institutions working coopera- 
tively can solve this problem—both its im- 
mediate and urgent mobilization aspects 
as well as its long-term aspects—if given 
the opportunity and proper support. And it 
can be done at considerable saving in cost 
to the taxpayer (estimated at one-sixth or 
one-seventh of what it costs after in- 
duction). 


Iliteracy a National Problem 


The extent of this problem is so well 
known that it is only necessary here to call 
attention to the over-all picture. The 1950 
census data are not yet available, but in 
1940 approximately 1 out of 7, or 10 million 
of our adult citizens, were functionally 
illiterate. Nearly 3 million of these had 
never attended school at all. Although 
there were certain concentrations, every 
State in the Union and every section of the 
population had large numbers of illiterates. 
Over 4 million were native whites; over 3 
million were foreign-born whites; and 
nearly 3 million were Negroes. In some 
States the illiteracy among adults was as 
high as 35 percent. 

Although the census estimated that per- 
sons 25 years old and over who were func- 
tionally illiterate dropped from 13 percent 
in 1940 to 10 percent in 1947, there is no 
reason for gratification or relaxation in 
our efforts to eradicate the blot of illiteracy 
from our Nation. In fact, any amount of 
illiteracy in a democracy, where sover- 
eignty resides in the people, is intolerable 
and dangerous. 

If our democratic way of life is superior 
to other forms of government, it is largely 
because of the value we attach to life and 
of the opportunity provided to improve its 
quality. Literacy skills are of value only 
in so far as they contribute to the realization 
of these goals. As the speed and complexity 
of our civilization increases, the demand 
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Population 17 and 18 years old completing fewer than 5 years of school, by sex 
and by color for the United States, urban and rural, 1940 


17 years old 


18 years old 


Population 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1 2 4 3 6 7 

Total population; 40-224.02-2200+570566 2, 403, O74 2,213,200 1, 189, 797 2,582, 648 1, 281, 638 1, 301, 010 
WRG A tener ovat dveclors sve eustelesneeters 2,137, soll 1,081,852 | 1,055, 699 2, 290, 573 1, 142, 185 1, 148, 388 
INODWRItEs & erevsvarorsssocuscs learners 265, 523 131, 425 | 134, 098 292,075 139, 453 152, 622 

Population completing fewer than 5 
MeATSrOf-SChoOOls a sreye uss «accor 120, 743 75,415 45, 328 133, 193 81,045 52, 148 
NUD bey a ore eye cave tara erer ein cae erent rete 66, 222 40, 629 25,593 70, 265 42,802 27, 463 
Nonwhite. ssi. os seine ysanusieryere 54,521 34, 786 19,735 62, 928 38, 243 24, 685 
(inbanls, «dessa ies atevaon sya 25, 877 14,524 11,353 28, 194 15, 307 12, 887 
White es 6.2 ie ees ceeeneeceiies 17,152 9, 306 7,846 17, 444 9, 238 8, 206 
Nonwhites.q.¢6 e006 sveaeecer 8, 725 5,218 3,507 10, 750 6, 069 4, 681 
Ruralinonfarmi (creer acres sieves 25, 450 | 15, 202 10, 248 28, 716 16, 960 11, 756 
White nite scnirenvaracrterenanaces 16, 733 | 9, 788 6, 945 18, 406 10, 795 7,611 
Nonwhite. 326). cc2mcccee oes 8,717 5, 414 3, 303 10, 310 6, 165 4,145 
Ruralifarmays.c cts tee seers 69, 416 45, 689 | 23, 727 76, 283 48,778 | 27,505 
Wiitese co cere 32, 337 21-535 10, 802 34,415 | 22, 769 11, 646 
INonwhite ssc c-00,s)<4.c ceeened 37, 079 24, 154 12,925 41, 868 26, 009 15, 859 


Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, vol. IV, pt. 1, table 15. 


Jan. 8, 1951 (Office of Education). 


for a high degree of literacy increases ac- 
cordingly. Even in our early frontier days 
when life was simpler, education was con- 
sidered to be essential to the progress and 
perpetuation of the Nation. It is even more 
so today, when the ‘growing rapidity of 
transportation and communication is caus- 
ing our population to become increasingly 
mobile, intermingled, and interdependent. 
Moreover, technological development has 
increasingly caused the machine to take the 
place of the hand. The processes of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption have 
become more intricate, and consequently 
more knowledge and skill are required of 
everyone. 

These trends make the problem of iJlit- 
eracy more critical year by year both in our 
own Nation and throughout the world. The 
variety and rapidity of adjustment of which 
we never dreamed are so great that even 
the literate population is ignorant of much 
that is desirable and essential to know. 
How much more serious, therefore, is the 
plight of the illiterate. Problems of citi- 
zenship, home and family living, occupa- 
tions, and human relations in general re- 
quire of the average person knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and judgments that are almost 
overwhelming. 

The national concern about the problem 
of illiteracy stems from the need to imple- 
ment the principle of equality of opportu- 
nity. This principle applies not only to race, 
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creed, color, and geography, but to adult 
groups as well. Many of the problems of 
our society, such as poverty, disease, and 
personal maladjustments in occupation, 
home, and civic life, find their greatest in- 
cidence among the least educated. More- 
over, many of these problems stem directly 
from educational neglect during early life. 

Much of our adult illiteracy exists in 
States that find difficulty in supporting an 
adequate program of education for children 
and youth. In fact, there is considerable 
(negative) relationship between the level 
of support of general education in a State 
and the number of functionally illiterate 
adults in the State. 


What Can Be Done 


During recent years the national con- 
science has been aroused concerning these 
inequalities, and Federal legislation has 
been proposed to lessen them. A bill to 
provide Federal aid to education has been 
introduced in Congress each year during the 
past decade. Recently there has been much 
discussion of the need for Federal] aid to 
eradicate illiteracy and, in 1948, Senator 
Kilgore introduced such a bill. 

Because of the tradition in this country of 
local control of education, the States and 
local communities have a heavy responsi- 
bility, both in the matter of eradicating adult 
illiteracy and in preventing it through im- 
provement of educational conditions for 
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children. Adult illiteracy results from 
many related causes. One is lack of school 
attendance. Because of the lack of enforce- 
ment of compulsory school-attendance laws 
there are hundreds of thousands of children 
of school age not in school or who attend 
so irregularly as to make their learning 
amount to practically zero. Another cause 
is pupil mortality. As indicated by grade- 
distribution studies and by educational at- 
tainment data from the Census Bureau, a 
large percentage of the pupils who enter 
the first grade drop out—never to return— 
before they reach the fifth grade. The 
Armed Forces and the Census Bureau have 
confirmed what was generally known, that 
many of these drop-outs reverted to a state 
of illiteracy. Poor teaching is another 
cause of illiteracy. There are known cases 
of normal children who are advanced from 
grade to grade—even as high as seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades—who for all 
practical purposes are functionally illiterate. 

The States and local communities can do 
more toward providing classes for illiterates 
and in stimulating them to attend the classes. 
According to a recent Office of Education 
study,’ it was estimated that fewer than 
30,000 native-born adult illiterates were 


1Kempfer, Homer, Adult Literacy Education in the United 
States, Circular No. 324, November 1950. 


enrolled in public school classes in 1949-50, 
which is approximately only 1 percent of 
the total number of illiterate adults in the 
United States. 

Institutions of higher learning can as- 
sume greater responsibility in providing 
well-qualified teachers and suitable mate- 
rials for adult illiterates. The Office of 
Education, through a special literacy edu- 
cation project, has developed some “know- 
how” in this field. The financial assistance 
given this project by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York indicates ways in which 
private philanthrophy may continue to make 
a significant contribution to the solution of 
one of our most difficult national problems. 

The problem of illiteracy has many facets. 
Its solution, therefore, must be reached 
through many approaches. Too often in the 
past, efforts in this field met with failure 
because the same materials and methods 
used in teaching children were used with 
adults. The result was lack of interest, lack 
of motivation, and lack of learning on the 
part of adults. Since literacy training was 
not geared to the learners’ needs and back- 
ground in general nor to their experiences 
in particular, they soon dropped out. An- 
other difficulty has been a lack of mature 
teachers who understand adult interests and 
needs and who can approach adults with 


an adult psychology. Still another diffi- 
culty has been that of arousing community- 
wide concern which will assure organiza- 
tional and financial support, and make adult 
literacy education popular. 

It should be emphasized that the responsi- 
bility for meeting the problems of illiteracy 
belongs to the local communities. But 
where they are not able to meet them alone, 
it is the responsibility of the States to assist. 
Private individuals, school officials, and 
committees can find many ways to attack 
the problem if they make a vigorous and 
cooperative effort to do so. There is also 
much that can and should be done on the 
national level. 

The promotion of literacy education will 
not only contribute to our mobilization 
effort and to the general welfare, but it will 
also aid in providing the kind of interna- 
tional leadership we are offering the world 
today. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to providing leaders in fundamental 
education and in our technical assistance 
program as we attempt to meet the requests 
from underdeveloped countries throughout 
the world. In the kind of technological 
and ideological conflict in which we are 
presently engaged, literacy among our own 
citizens, as well as among the peoples of 
the world, is a must. 


Federal Grants to Federally Affected Areas 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT that grants total- 
ing $46,500,000 had been reserved for 100 
school construction projects in federally 
affected local school areas and on Federal 
property, was made by Earl James McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, late in 
April. The funds were appropriated by the 
Congress under Public Law 815. 

The Commissioner pointed out at the 
time that the funds “currently available” 
would enable the Federal Government to 
meet the most urgent school construction 
needs in approximately 10 percent of those 
localities where Federal Government activi. 
ties are responsible for greatly increased 
population pressures, thus insuring the ed- 
ucation of thousands of children in com- 
munities where the Federal Government 
has assumed financial responsibility. 
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Commissioner McGrath, charged under 
Public Law 815 with administration of the 
school construction program in federally 
affected localities, reported that 697 school 
districts had applied for assistance up to 
March 12, 1951. “Of this number,” he 
said, “528 have submitted construction 
projects calling for $182,000,000 in Federal 
funds. In addition to this $51,000,000 is 
needed for construction of schools on Fed- 
eral property, and approximately $7,000,- 
000 for temporary school construction, 
making a total need of $240,000,000 at 
this time.” 

Under the terms of Public Law 815, when 
the funds available are not sufficient to per- 
mit allocation for all eligible construction 
projects, available funds are to be allotted 
on relative urgency of need. 


In determining relative urgency of need, 
the priority of each eligible project has been 
made in terms of: (1) the percentage of 
children in the school district who are fed- 
erally connected, as defined by the act; and 
(2) the percentage of children in the school 
district for whom no standard school facili- 
ties exist, provided this figure does not ex- 
ceed that for federally connected children. 

In order to facilitate final action upon 
these school construction applications, the 
Office of Education is tentatively reserving 
funds for specified high priority projects 
prior to final action upon the applications. 
Final action on the applications is depend- 
ent upon the receipt of field reports neces- 
sary to verify the assurances required by 
the law. 

See article, “One Federally Affected 
Area,” on pages 8 and 9. 
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National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation 


XCERPTS from several addresses made 
E at the National Conference for the Mo- 
bilization of Education recently held in 
Washington, D. C., are presented for 
ScnHoot Lire readers. 

This conference brought together in the 
Office Federal Security 
Agency, national and State leaders in the 
fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation, to consider their role in the 
present emergency. It was held under the 
auspices of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, and with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


oe 


“T have recently had the opportunity of 
spending the past two months in Eng- 


of Education, 


land . . . [studying Civil Defense prepara- 
tions]. The British people are taking 
their austerity seriously, living on reduced 
rations (from 14 to 10 to now 8 pence 
worth of meat per week. for example), 
and attempting to re-create their very effi- 
cient wartime Civil Defense organization 
with limited funds and supplies. Although 
I could find no one in England who was 
interested in undergoing any more aerial 
attacks. I feel certain that the British people 
will rise to the occasion should they be at- 
tacked again, even if such an attack might 
include a much stepped-up program of in- 
ternal sabotage, biological and_bacterio- 
logical warfare, chemical warfare, and at- 
tacks by high explosives. incendiary bombs, 
and the atom bomb itself. 

“We ourselves now face a similar catas- 
trophe. Whether we are on the threshold 
of a new Dark Age will depend largely 
upon how we in this great Nation now 
comport ourselves. We have not a moment 
to lose in getting ready for the test... . 
A Nation-wide civil defense training pro- 
gram is being developed by the Federal 
government, which will set up a staff college 
for key personnel from States and cities. 
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States should organize and operate their 
own training programs with Federal guid- 
ance. Local governments, with State as- 
sistance, will train most of the civil defense 
workers and the general public. We all 
have an enormous task to do to get our 
Nation ready to resist successfully any 
attack, be it internal, under water, over 
land and sea, or from the air. There is an 
enormous area of regional, State, and local 
responsibility. . . . Literally millions of 
volunteers will be necessary including hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers.”—Dr. John 
R. Nichols, Acting Director, Leadership 
Training Division, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 


oie 
“We in the field of education should be able 


to see and appreciate the importance of 
cooperative action for national and inter- 
national well-being better than any other 
Our 


knowledge of the strategic importance of 


occupational group in this country. 


strong schools and effective schooling to 
the security of this Nation is more intimate 
than for any other persons. It is not that 
elementary schools or high schools, or col- 
leges need to be strong. It is essential that 
the entire educational structure be strong. 

“T believe and trust that I am right when 
I state that educators generally—you and 
I—are not primarily concerned about de- 
fense activities and education in terms of 
the effect on our personal and institutional 
lives. Nor are we particularly concerned 
as to who speaks for or represents educa- 
tion so long as the best interests of the 
Nation as a whole are represented. To me 
it would seem that through MOE education 
has a chance to demonstrate that we can 
maintain individual and group independ- 
ence and still can work together on a vol- 
untary. cooperative basis to make all parts 
of education serve the best interests of the 
Nation, and to have all parts of education 
considered in the stresses and strains of 
the defense program that lies ahead. If we 


James C. O’Brien, Assistant Commissioner of Education, addresses the conference on the importance of 
health and physical education programs to the national defense effort. 
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can do this, not only will we have served 
education and national security but we will 
have helped to demonstrate that democracy 
does work.” —James L. McCaskill, Coordi- 
nator, National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education. 


ke 


... In a long range fight with which we 
are probably faced, one extending possibly 


be 


over a generation or more, there must be 
provision for training of men in those fields 
of education and professional life and in 
those areas in which leadership must be 
developed and permitted to mature, if the 
national interest is to be preserved undi- 
minished and unimpoverished. . . . 

“The only possible justification for the 
deferment of men to train while other men 
die in battle, is that they do. eventually. 
make their contribution to the Nation even 
over and above what might have been ex- 
pected of them without such training. 

“From the viewpoint of one who has 
spent many years dealing with the problems 
of manpower mobilization, I think that the 
educators of America have no greater re- 
sponsibility than that of raising standards 
of education high enough to erase forever 
the shame we all must feel over the number 
of young men who fail to qualify for mili- 
tary service for lack of sufficient schooling 
or mental attainment.”—Col. Gordon Snow, 
Chief of the Field Division in Charge of 
Training, Selective Service National Head- 
quarters. 


ve 


“Certainly in the extreme critical period 
which faces the Nation today, health and 
physical fitness of the people is extremely 
important. Total mobilization may need 
to be called at any moment to save the very 
existence of the Nation and our democratic 
way of life. One essential need for national 
preparedness is physical fitness among the 
youth of the country who may be approach- 
ing induction into the Armed Forces. Our 
potential enemies are primitive, rugged. and 
unaffected by the ease and prosperity of 
this machine age which democracy has cre- 
ated and enjoys. A high level of physical 
fitness among American youth will not only 
provide a better defense but it may also lead 
to the very survival of many who might 
otherwise succumb during combat situa- 
tions. 

“The opportunity for encouraging and 
developing this essential fitness in the youth 
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lies with the school administrators, the 
teachers of physical education, the public 
and private recreation leaders, and all who 
work with the youth of high school age. To 
delay is to run the risk of depriving the 
youth of the opportunity of making maxi- 
mum contribution to the Nation during a 
period of mobilization.”—Heury L. Buck- 
ardt, Personnel Policy Board, Department 
of Defense. 


W 


“You are all doubtless familiar with the 
Defense Information Bulletin, “Health and 
Fitness for the Long Pull Ahead,” issued 
on behalf of the Office by Commissioner 
McGrath on December 20, 1950. What 
brief remarks I shall make about the im- 
portance of health and physical education 
are designed to supplement the minimum 
program spelled out in that bulletin. 

“As I understand it, the ultimate health 
goal of the school is to help each student 
to attain the best possible physical develop- 
ment and condition for his particular age 
Other institu- 
tions, such as the home and the medical 


and biological endowment. 


profession, share this same objective with 
the school. The particular concern of the 
school as an educational agency is primarily 
with the development by the individual stu- 
dent of good health knowledge functioning 
through good health habits. It will be 
granted readily. I believe, that the attain- 
ment of optimum individual health depends 
upon a combination of factors, many of 
which do not appear to be primarily edu- 
cational in character. It depends, for ex- 
ample, upon the income of parents. upon 
the home dietary standards, upon com- 
munity provisions for sanitation, medical 
care, and recreation, as well as upon com- 
munity provisions for the health education 
All of these factors 
are involved in a complete consideration 
of the means by which the ideal of positive 
health for each individual in the Nation 
may be attained. 


of students in schools. 


“Jt is the special responsibility of the 
schools, not only to help to develop personal 
ideals of health, but also to give students 
a proper knowledge of the means, both in- 
dividual and social. by which those ideals 
may be attained. In other words. the de- 
velopment of a personal health conscious- 
ness and of a social conscience regarding 
the health of others are primary educa- 
tional goals. 


all health 


merely knowledge or understanding as 


The controlling objective of 


instruction, therefore. is not 


such; but knowledge which can be made 
to function in daily living; knowledge 
which is put into practice and made a part 
of the habit system of the individual .. . 
this emergency is disclosing again, as did 
the First and Second World Wars, the alarm- 
ing discrepancies which exist between health 
It is 
obvious, of course, that the schools of the 
Nation must bear their fair share of the 
blame for this condition, since an effective 


goals and individual health status. 


program for the identification of remedi- 
able physical and health defects in school 
children is not yet universally operative 
in our elementary and secondary school 
system. 

“Strength, stamina, endurance, and func- 
tional vigor, together with the absence of 
physical disabilities and illness, are de- 
More 


strenuous physical activity. harder mus- 


manded above all else in wartime. 


cular work. toughening of physical fiber, 
physical stamina to endure—these cannot 
be attained unless the schools develop and 
sustain vigorous physical education pro- 
erams. Every high-school boy and girl 
must be given the opportunity to participate 
in a program of physical activities appro- 
priate to his or her interests and abilities. 
and geared to national needs. Such a physi- 
cal fitness program in our schools must be 
integrated with the health instruction and 
nutrition education programs, and with pe- 
riodic physical examinations. Our schools 
must produce students who have developed 
sufficient maturity to understand the physio- 
logical and scientific principles basic to 
healthful living. 

“Today's youth will soon be carrying 
adult’s responsibilitics as workers or as 
fighting men ina world of peril and tension. 
The schools of this Nation must contribute 
directly to the health and physical efficiency 
of this most precious resource, our national 
manpower. The basic elements in a well- 
rounded program of health and physical 
education are well known to all of you. 
The necd in America’s schools is simply to 
make these elements actually operative in 
every school.’”—James C. O’Brien, Assist- 
ant Cowmissioner of Educatiou tu charge 
of defense-related activities. 


A 25-page report of conference 
highlights is available at 25 eents a 
copy from the Ameriean Association 
for Health, Physieal Education, and 


Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 


Washington, D. €. Copies of the 
complete report of the conference are 
also available at $1.00 a copy. 


Schoolhouses Needed Urgently Across the Nation 


One Federally Affected Area 


“Displaced pupils’? at Mad River Township School 
queue up to board double-duty busses; attend half-day 


sesstons. 
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Four hundred pupils outside a 
crowded school building near the 
Wright Field installations. The 
American Flag, symbol of justice 
and opportunity for all, waves in 
the breeze. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, Earl James McGrath, on a visit 


SCHOOL LIFE PRESENTS for its readers certain photographs included in a 
report of Walter E. Stebbins, then Supervising Principal, Mad River Township 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, made November 15, 1949. The information was sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor which was studying the problems of local school directors 
affected by Federal agencies. Mad River is one of the areas receiving funds 
appropriated by the Congress under Public Law 815. 

The photographs are probably typical of ones which could be taken in many 
other federally affected areas across the Nation. Captions are taken from Mr. 
Stebbins’ presentation also. 

Bringing his testimony up to date for the House of Representatives Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Mr. Stebbins, now Superintendent of Schools in the Mad 
River Township District of Dayton, Ohio, reports a school population growth 
“from 691 in 1939 to 2,978 in 1950.” He says, “There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in these federally affected areas and many of them are being 
forced to attend school in basements, warehouses, churches, and barracks, and 
great numbers of them are required to ride long, tiresome miles to far-off schools 
in other districts. Many others are in half-day sessions. These children are 
being short-changed in this matter of education.” 

In concluding his statement, Mr. Stebbins told the members of Congress his 
Board of Education had given “careful consideration to the possibility of third- 
day sessions for some children next year.” 
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to Mad River where 


he studied the problem of Federal aid to federally affected areas first hand. The Com- 
missioner is shown talking in a third-grade classroom with Mrs. Dessie Fuller, the teacher. 
The potbellied stove pictured heats a 2-room building. 
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Overlook school overflows. Built to 
house 450 children, this school now ea 
has an enrollment of 767 pupils. Lol 22. 
Those in lower grades attend only half ih oe 
days. 


Citizens of tomor- 
row in acconimo- 
dations of yester- 
day. From their 
school home, built 
during President 
Grant's adminis- 
tration, half-day 
shift pupils cross 
heavily traveled 
road for rest-room 
facilities and mid- 
morning milk. 


Land for this trailer camp adjoins the 
Mad River school property and accommo- 
dates nearly 200 trailers aud cabins. It 
provides many pupils but few tax dollars 
for the schools. 


Taxes for construction of school facilities 

~ . cannot be levied against these homes. 
=> = — > .. . Ps They are located in the Overlook Federal 
Housing Project. Fram 748 units come 


832 children. 
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EVERAL NEW defense information bul- 
S letins have been issued by the Office of 
Education in recent weeks to keep the Na- 
tion’s educational leaders aware of develop- 
ments in the national defense program 
vhich have implications for schools and 
colleges. 

Selective Service Headquarters on April 
4, 1951. issued a release giving the aptitude 
test scores and class standings to be re- 
quired in the consideration of deferment for 
college students. A Defense Information 
Bulletin of April 6 reproduced this release 
in full. The bulletin revealed the “scores 
and class standing standards announced by 


General Hershey” as follows: 


Student in Professional School 


Certificate from school that he is satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of in- 
struction leading to his graduation. 


Student in Graduate School 


Certificate from schoo] that he currently is 
meeting degree requirements and is expected 
to obtain his degree. 


Student Seeking Admission to Graduate 
School 


(a) Scholastic standing in upper half of 
male members of his class 
or 
(b) Score of 75 or better on test (equal to 
a score of better than 120 on AFQT). 


Student Pursuing 5- or 6-Year 
Undergraduate Course 


(a) Scholastic standing in the upper three- 
fourths of the male members of his 
class 

or 
(b) Score of 70 or better on tests (equal to 


~ 120 on AFQT). : 


Students Entering Senior Year 


(a) Scholastic standing—upper 
fourths of the male members of his 
junior class 

or 
(b) Score of 70 or more (equal to 120 on 


AFQT). 
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three-. 


Students Entering Junior Year 


(a) Scholastic standing—upper two-thirds 
of the male members of his sophomore 
class 

or 

(b) Score of 70 or more (equal to 120 on 

AFQT). 


Students Entering Sophomore Year 


(a) Scholastic standing—upper one-half 
of the male members of this freshman 


class 
or 
(b) Score of 70 or more (equal to 120 on 
AEGT): 


The Selective Service release. further 
quoted in the Defense Information Bulletin 
of April 6. pointed out “that announcement 
of criteria for deferment of high-school 
graduates to enter college this fall is tem- 
porarily deferred for the following reasons: 

1. Virtually no high-school graduate ex- 
pecting to enter college this fall will be 
reached for induction prior to opening of 
the fall semester. 

2. Under the provisions of the present 
law as well as the committee bill and the 
bill which has been passed by the Senate. 
each boy who has entered college before 
being called is to remain in college until the 
end of the academic year. 

3. Criteria for the deferment of high- 
school graduates to enter the first year of 
college must of necessity await the outcome 
of legislation now pending. 

4. Due to the varying standards of high 
schools throughout the country criteria for 
the deferment of college students might not 
prove broad enough to provide an equitable 
opportunity for all high-school seniors who 
desire and expect to enter the first year of 
college. - 

5. The majority of young men now in 
college would be vulnerable for training 
and service within the next 60 days and, 
therefore. the need for immediate action to 
determine the eligibility of these students 
for further college deferment required im- 
mediate action. This was not true of high- 
school students. Therefore, further time 
is permitted for the study of criteria for 
high-school students. 


A statement clarifying the intent and ob- 
jectives of the student deferment plan an- 
nounced by President Truman on March 31 
was issued by the Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
on April 6. Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath authorized the issu- 
ance of this statement in a Defense Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the same date. It states: 

“The recently announced interim plan for 
permitting students to continue their educa- 
tional programs is essential from two points 
First, it means that the armed 
services will have the benefit of men trained 


of view. 


to serve more effectively than would other- 
wise be the case. Second, it means that 
when these men have served in the Armed 
Forces for the required period, the Nation 
will have a store of highly trained young 
men who will have had the benefit of for- 
mal education and practical experience in 
the armed services. 

“This program will not permit college 
students to avoid service in the Armed 
Forces. Under the program no man is ex- 
empted from the obligation to serve. In 
fact, it will mean that more students will be 
available for induction during the coming 
academic year than has been the case during 
the present year. It is true that under the 
proposed program some college students 
will be able to complete their basic educa- 
tion. When they have completed it, how- 
ever. they will be available to local selective 
service boards for prompt induction into 


the armed services. .. .” 


Keeping Facts Straight 


Another Defense Information Bulletin of 
April 6 reported “Issues in Current Dis- 
cussions of Deferment of Students.” In this 
Bulletin Commissioner McGrath said. “Un- 
fortunately. confusion characterizes current 
discussion of deferment of college students. 
The facts should be kept straight.” 

The content of the Bulletin continued as 
follows: 

First. men deferred for college study will 
be subject to induction when they grad- 
uate—a fact that is frequently forgotten. 
Secondly, the number of draft-eligible stu- 
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dents now in college is relatively small be- 
cause of the presence of veterans, 4—F’s, 
and ROTC enrollees in the student body. 
Thirdly, the recent Executive order estab- 
lishing a Nation-wide test as one basis for 
consideration for student deferment is a 
temporary measure. designed to deal with 
the immediate situation while permanent 
legislation is under debate. 

The basis on which students are to be de- 
ferred has been widely interpreted by some 
as meaning that college men could escape 
the obligation of military service. As I 
understand it. deferment does not constitute 
escape from military service. but rather is 
merely a means of postponing the indue- 
tion of students until they have completed 
their studies. The general rule will be that 
a man will serve his tour of military duty 
on completing his studies. 

With reference to college enrollments. 
estimates of the current year show that more 
than two-thirds of the men now in college 
are either veterans of World War II, or are 
physically unfit for military service, or are 
enrolled in the ROTC. Of the remaining 
one-third. a very large percentage are under 
draft-induction age, so that if those now in 
college and subject to the draft were to be 
inducted, the number would probably be 
considerably less than 300,000. 

The recently issued Executive order on 
deferment of this year’s college students 
amends the selective-service requirements 
under the act of 1948. which is due to expire 
in July of this year. Meantime, the legis- 
lative decision with reference to the future 
of selective service is being debated. The 
Senate has already passed legislation which 
retains the presently existent Presidential 
authority to defer students. The Senate 
measure also sets aside not to exceed 75.000 
entering students annually who could be 
deferred for 4 years, at which time they 
These 75.000 
would serve 4 months’ basic training be- 


then become draft-eligible. 


fore going to college and would be selected 
through a process similar to that contained 


The 


House of Representatives is considering 


in the newly issued Executive order. 


legislation which, like the Senate version. 
continues Presidential authority to defer 
students, but which does not make provision 
for a specially chosen annual quota to enter 
college. 

It has been suggested that to defer a group 
of men from immediate military service is 
undemocratic. This seems to me to be an 
erroneous interpretation of democracy. 
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Admittedly, the Nation needs the services of 
each man at his own highest level of com- 
petence. The question then becomes, how 
can the abilities of all be used in the most 
democratic manner. The procedure au- 
thorized by Executive Order No. 10230 
rests on the fact that certain individuals 
have abilities not possessed by others. 
Through the use of tests and the student’s 
previous academic record, those who do 
possess these special abilities are given the 
privilege of serving the Nation’s need. 
They will be selected on an objective, and 
therefore democratic, basis. 

There is one respect, however, in which 
present conditions in higher education must 
be corrected if deferment of students ts not 
to be undemocratic. This is a fact not 
related to deferment itself but rather to the 
conditions under which higher education is 
generally available in America today. As 
I said before the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges in October 1949. there are today 
just as many young people of high academic 
ability outside the colleges and universities 
as there are inside these institutions. The 
fault lies not in deferring college students, 
but in deferring only those who have the 
money to get to college. 

Both the long-run welfare of the Nation 
and the requirements of the present emer- 
gency demand that a Federal scholarship- 
fellowship program be inaugurated at the 
earliest possible moment. Unless all young 
men who come to military age and wish to 
go to college are financially able to do so, 
deferring of students would be undemo- 
cratic. Likewise. unless all who possess 
college abilities have the chance to get to 
college. the national interest suffers. 


Distribution of Military Manpower 


An announcement of a new plan for the 
qualitative distribution of military man- 
power issued by the Secretary of Defense 
was reported in a Defense Information Bul- 
letin of April 11. 

The Bulletin points out that: The plan 
provides that each service is to receive men 
in accordance with the normal distribution 
of mental groups within the national male 
population. Judgment as to a man’s rela- 
tive standing will be based on the standard 
measure of mental qualification used by the 
military departments. 

Minimum physical standards for accept- 
Men 


will be assigned according to physical capa- 


ance will be identical for all services. 


bilities in normal course without any special 
allocation procedure. 

Out of every 100 men who take the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test and qualify for 
military service. 8 normally fall in group I, 
the highest mental group; 32 in group II, 
39 in group IIT. and 21 in group IV. Each 
service will take in men in accordance with 
these proportions so that there will be a 
balanced distribution of men in al} mental 
groups among the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

The services will continue voluntary re- 
cruitment of men. but the total number of 
men taken in, whether through voluntary 
enlistment or induction, will conform to the 
percentages listed above. Should any serv- 
ice fail, in any 2-month period, to obtain by 
voluntary enlistment the specified quotas 
for the period, shortages would be filled in 
a subsequent month from among Selective 
Service registrants. 

The new plan will become effective for 
all services May 1. Armed Forces examin- 
ing stations to administer the program will 
These stations 
will conduct mental and physical examina- 


begin functioning July 1. 


tions for all service entrants, whether by 
enlistment or induction. 

Officer candidates. aviation cadets, and 
veterans will not be covered in the qualita- 
tive distribution program. 

“This plan,” according to the Secretary 
of Defense. “should not only serve to ad- 
just present imbalances among the military 
departments, but should lead to an impor- 
tant advance towards the more effective util- 
ization of manpower throughout the mili- 
tary establishments.” 

Still further details of the college student 
deferment plan were spelled out by the 
Director of Selective Service and were 
called to the attention of college officials 
and other educational leaders through a 
Defense Information Bulletin of April 12. 

This bulletin summarized all of the new 
regulations resulting from the President's 
Executive Order of March 31. and those of 
General Hershey approved by the President 
on April 5, 

According to this Defense Information 
Bulletin the purpose of these regulations 
is to serve as a guide to local Selective 
Service boards in determining which col- 
lege students properly may be considered 
for deferment, in an effort to carry out the 
desire of the Congress to provide the fullest 


(Continued on page 141) 
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EDUCATION AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 130) 


program is a major means whereby the 
United States can make known its policy 
of support for the freedom of other nations 
and joint action through the United Na- 
tions on international problems. ‘““The case 
which the United States has to present to 
the world,” the Commission stated in its 
report to the Congress, “is one of great 
strength and appeal because we are telling 
the truth. . . Against the Communist 
slurs of weakness stand the great achieve- 
ments of American technology, the highly 
organized character of American society, 
and the moral strength of our people... . 
But these facts cannot be effective unless 
they are made known.” 

But if we expect our people to sustain 
and adequately support these international 
activities—Point 4, the Educational Ex- 
change Program, the Voice of America, 
UNESCO, and the other specialized United 
Nations agencies—if we hope to strengthen 
freedom’s cause through these channels, 
there are some related domestic challenges 
to face. We need to take a long introspec- 
tive look at just what it is we believe in, to 
assess our attitudes toward other nations 
and cultures, to attack our own social prob- 
lems, to determine what we should be doing 
in our own country to bridge the chasm be- 
tween us and the rest of the world. In this 
effort to strengthen the bonds which unite 
the Free World, America’s teachers and 
school administrators are literally on the 
front lines. 

Now what can educators do in this con- 
nection? First, I believe we can improve 
our information-getting habits. We all 
know that an enlightened citizenry is the 
essential element in a dynamic democracy. 
This generation has seen the traditional 
agencies of communication—the church, the 
school, and the forum—overshadowed by 
powerful media of mass communications: 
the press, the radio, the motion pictures, 
and television. Yet how many of us have 
acquired the skills and techniques of criti- 
cism, judgment, and insight needed to 
evaluate with any degree of understanding 
the experiences these means of communica- 
tion bring to us? The managing editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal has said that 
our schools now need, more than anything 
else, courses in “how to read a newspaper.” 
We are graduating students frora our high 
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schools who have never seen, much less read, 
newspapers of the caliber of the New York 
Times or the New York Herald Tribune, 
or the Louisville papers, or magazines which 
match the standard set by Harper’s or the 
Atlantic Monthly. The same thing holds 
true, I believe, about the listening habits 
of many of our people. Even if they listen 
with any degree of regularity to particular 
commentators, the chances are fairly good 
that they have never received pointers on 
“how to listen.” 

Secondly, if we expect young people to 
gain insights into social problems involving 
international relations, the social studies in 
our schools need to be further integrated. 
We will want to teach geography not as a 
separate subject but rather related in a 
meaningful way to the full context of 
economics, government, and social history. 
A course in world or regional history, for 
example, if it is to be effective, should 
properly be related to real contemporary 
world or regional social problems. Though 
good efforts have been made to knock down 
the barriers which for years have rigidly 
compartmentalized subject matter, further 
efforts need to be made to integrate mate- 
rials and to make them live in terms of the 
world of today. 

A third matter which deserves our atten- 
tion is the development of attitudes basic 
to an international community of culturally 
diverse nations, founded on the principles 
of popular consent and equal justice for all. 
In the building of such an international 
organization the schools have a special duty 
to cultivate positive attitudes toward cul- 
tural differences, contrasting ideas, and di- 
vergent ways of doing things. And this 
involves much more than lectures or dis- 
cussions of the geography, history, and 
political institutions of other nations, valu- 
able as these may be. The actual practices 
of the school and the classroom often are 
of greater influence in shaping democratic 
beliefs and in building understanding atti- 
tudes than are systematic studies or aca- 
demic discussions. Educators have the 
responsibility to see that children from all 
types of home backgrounds, all types of 
belief, all types of national extraction, and 
all races learn to live together and to re- 
spect one another. 

Lastly, I believe that teachers and school 
administrators should move with dispatch 


to answer the charge that they are not 
active members of the community. It is 
often and frequently correctly said that 
educators live a life apart from the rest of 
the world and that they hold back from 
participation in community affairs. We 
should take an active part in civic affairs 
and at the same time we must ask our 
fellow citizens to help us plan the school 
program. As lay citizens take an active 
interest in what the schools are doing and 
as teachers and school administrators as- 
sume their full responsibilities as members 
of the community, we will be able to say 
that education is living up to its full re- 
sponsibilities to the children and youth of 
our time. There is heartening evidence that 
citizens are genuinely concerned with the 
schools. The outstanding work of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools is a dramatic example of this 
interest. 

If we educators really believe that under- 
standing among peoples is fundamental to 
the maintenance of peace, then the chal- 
lenge which confronts us in these perilous 
times should cause us all to think deeply 
about our professional and civic respon- 
sibilities. We must not fall into a false 
sense of security by believing that large 
scale military preparation alone will gain 
peace, tranquillity, freedom, and prosperity 
for the whole world, or even for us. At best 
it may gain us a hollow victory in which the 
victor is as much scorned as the loser, for 
military success by itself could cause the 
world to believe that we fought simply for 
territorial or other material advantage. 
Only as we join with the other free peoples 
of the world, buttressing our military activi- 
ties with a ceaseless effort to maintain the 
high moral principles of democratic living 
in our personal and national lives—only 
as we hold these principles constantly before 
our own people and those of other lands can 
we convince all those members of the human 
race who earnestly seek peace and a good 
life that they should follow the banner of 
democracy. By so doing, we can strengthen 
our leadership of free men everywhere. In 
return, they will willingly give us that moral 
and material support without which we can 
hope to gain no lasting peace for ourselves 
or for our children. 


This article is a condensation of an 
address delivered by Commissioner 


McGrath before the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky., April 13, 1951. 
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possible utilization of the Nation’s techno- 
logical, scientific, and other critical man- 
power resources as expressed in the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, section 1 (e). 


Guides to Defense Activities 


Sources of information on Federal De- 
fense Activities—one stressing releases and 
publications—the other, personnel and 
functions, were described in a Defense Bul- 
letin of April 17, as follows: 

1. Business Service Check List, begin- 
ning with the issue of March 23, 1951, has 
been expanded by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce to include listings of selected re- 
leases and regulations of various new de- 
fense agencies. This material is important 
to educational organizations as well as to 
business and industry. The BSCL contin- 
ues, of course, to function as guide to 
material published within each preceding 
week by the various bureaus and offices 
of the Department of Commerce, includ- 
ing the National Production Authority. 
Material—both priced and free—available 
through that Department covers three broad 
fields of activity: business and economics, 
transportation, and science. 

New agencies covered by BSCL are: De- 
fense Production Administration; Defense 
Transportation Administration; Depart- 
ment of Interior, Defense Fisheries Admin- 
istration, Defense Minerals Administration, 
Defense Solid Fuels Administration, Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense; Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Wage Stabilization Board. 

Additional defense agency listings will 
be included in future issues. 

How To Obtain Listed Materials —De- 
partment of Commerce materials, some of 
which are issued on a periodic basis, may 
be ordered on a form which appears in 
BSCL. Requests for materials issued by 
other agencies should include title and date 
of release or publication and be addressed 
to the Director of Information at the orig- 
inating agency; such material should not 
be requested from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Subscriptions to BSCL.—The order form 
may also be used to subscribe, at $1.50 per 
year, to the expanded Business Service 
Check List. Free subscriptions are avail- 
able on written request, to tax-supported 
public libraries and to libraries of tax-sup- 
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ported institutions of higher learning. A 
limited number of free subscriptions is 
available to other free libraries which are 
open to the general public and to libraries 
of nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 
Librarians should address: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Attention: Business 
Service Check List, Washington 25, D. C. 
Libraries which have been designated de- 
positories by Congress receive BSCL di- 
rectly from the Government Printing Office; 
they should not request it from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

2. Handbook of Emergency Defense Ac- 
tivities, prepared by the National Archives 
and Records Service of the General Services 
Administration, is a guide to Federal agen- 
cies, all or part of whose functions pertain 
to the defense program. It includes brief 
organizational outlines; names and ad- 
dresses of officials of emergency defense 
agencies, the Department of Defense, and 
the United States Coast Guard; and a list of 
officials from whom information concern- 
ing other Federal agencies may be obtained. 
The Handbook lists commonly used abbre- 
viations of Federal agencies and carries 
both subject and name indexes. To obtain 
the handbook, send 25 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Two standard sources of information on 
Government agencies and activities are: 

United States Government Organization 
Manual, 1950-51, published as a_ spe- 
cial edition of the Federal Register by the 
National Archives and Records Service of 
the General Services Administration. 
Available at $1 a copy through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, this official organi- 
zation handbook material on 
authorization, functions, officials, and pub- 
lications of all Federal agencies; brief 
descriptions of quasiofficial agencies and 
selected international organizations; and 
charts of the more complex organizations. 

Congressional Directory, 82d Congress, 
March 1951, published for the use of the 
United States Congress but available at 
$1.50 a copy through the Superintendent 
of Documents. This work provides, in ad- 
dition to biographies and other specialized 
Congressional material, detailed listings of 


contains 


key personnel in all branches and agencies. 


The Wilson Report 


The May issue of ScHoot Lire quoted 
a portion of the report, “Building America’s 
Might,” submitted by Director of Defense 


Mobilization Charles E. Wilson to the 
President. A Defense Information Bulletin 
of April 27 presents two sections of the 
same report which discuss “Organization 
for Defense,” and “Making the Most of Our 
Manpower Resources.” 

The DIB considers Mr. Wilson’s report 
on the subjects of job training, student de- 
ferments, and school 
follows: 


construction, as 


Job Training.—In setting up these ob- 
jectives Mr. Wilson points out that our work 
force is almost fully employed, with certain 
skilled trades and professions already in 
short supply. Any increase in the labor 
force must come from those now in school, 
from housewives, and from the ranks of the 
retired and the handicapped. Clearly, the 
Aimerican educational system is needed to 
help meet this manpower demand. The im- 
mediate need for production means that 
unskilled workers must be trained. Mr. 
Wilson says that the Federal-State voca- 
tional education system will be called upon 
for assistance. Besides this immediate and 
short-range demand for job training, there 
is a continuing long-range need for highly 
skilled workers and for scientific, technical, 
and professional personnel, a need which 
can only be met by a wise use of the Ameri- 
can educational system. 

Student Deferments—Aside from the 
foregoing general findings, Mr. Wilson 
deals with two specific problems. First is 
the question of student deferments: 


Since the present critical world situation 
may last for many years, we must not de- 
plete one of our principal assets—our highly 
trained personnel in many specialized fields. 
Enough engineers, scientists, doctors, and 
other specialists must continue to flow out 
of our colleges for replacements and to meet 
the increasing demands of our complex 
modern society. 


To meet this need, a sufficient number of 
students will have to have their service in 
the Armed Forces postponed and be allowed 
to continue with their college education. 
Financial assistance should be provided for 
exceptionally qualified students unable to 
pay their own way. Specific plans for this 
purpose are now under consideration by the 
executive agencies and the Congress. 

The Nation-wide testing plan of the Se- 
lective Service System is an attempt to 
implement this statement of policy. 

School Construction.—The other prob- 
lem involves the effect of material shortages 
on school construction and maintenance. 
Mr. Wilson observes that inadequate edu- 
cation and child welfare facilities in a de- 
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fense production area tend to lower the 
workers efficiency and to make recruiting 
of industrial manpower more difficult. He 
concludes his discussion of manpower re- 
sources with a_ stress on long-range 
planning: 

The men and women who will be needed 
in the future for military service. for fac- 
tories and the farms are the children now 
in primary and secondary schools. In view 
of the long-range character of the defense 
program, it is important that we develop 
further the present American system of 
local, State, and Federal cooperation for 
meeting our educational responsibilities. 
In this connection. the need of eliminat- 
ing overcrowding of schools and of pro- 
viding adequate educational equipment and 
staff must be weighed against the other 
competing claims for scarce materials and 
manpower during the emergency period. 

“It is encouraging to see the vital tie be- 
tween American education and our defense 
program so clearly discerned by the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization,” said 
Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath in transmitting the Defense Infor- 
mation Bulletin of April 27 on the Wilson 
Report. 


Colleges Consider Needs 
of the Disabled 


SEVEN HUNDRED INSTITUTIONS of 
higher education through the United States 
report that they will consider applications 
for enrollment from students with ortho- 
pedic limitations. 

This information was revealed by a sur- 
vey of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis to learn which colleges and uni- 
versities will give consideration to those 
disabled by polio, many of whom must wear 
braces for support, require the use of 
crutches, or are in wheel chairs. 

“Though the study was made primarily 
to meet the need of infantile paralysis 
patients,” says Sally Lucas Jean, Director 
of Education Service for the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, “the infor- 
mation secured is needed by many young 
people and by those advising high-school 
students desiring to go on to college.” 

The questionnaire-letter survey indicated 
that 264 institutions of higher education 
will consider the enrollment of students who 
require wheel chairs. Some colleges and 
universities have school plan facilities which 
limit enrollement of the handicapped to 
those who wear braces or use crutches. At 
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least one institution in each State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, will enroll students with ortho- 
pedic limitations, according to the study. 


In Press—Order Now 
A NUMBER of manuscripts for Office of 


Education publications have gone to the 
Government Printing Office in recent weeks. 

Most of these will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., by the time schools and colleges 
open in the fall. 

Since the price of a Government publi- 
cation is not known until the publication 
actually goes to press, SCHOOL LIFE cannot 
list the cost. You may wish to place your 
orders now, however, making a deposit of 
$5 or $10 with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments against which any request you make 
for a Government publication will be 
charged. The price of an Office of Educa- 
tion publication averages about 25 cents or 
30 cents. 

Forthcoming Office of Education publi- 
cations include the following: 


Frustration in Adolescence. Bulletin 1951, No. 1. 


Culloden Improves Its Curriculum. Bulletin 1951, 
No. 2. 


Vitalizing Secondary Education—Education for Life 
Adjustment. Bulletin 1951, No. 3. 


Statistics of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Bulletin 1951, No. 4. 


How Children Learn About Human Rights. Bulletin 
1951, No. 9. 


Directory of 16mm Libraries. Bulletin 1951, No. 11. 


Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family 
Living. Vocational Division Bulletin 245. 


Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational 
Agriculture. Vocational Education Bulletin 243. 


Home Economics in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States. Vocational Division Bulletin 244. 


Statistics of Public School Libraries. Chapter 8 of 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1946-48. 


Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Subjects. 
Chapter 5 of Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States 1948-50. 


Health Instruction in Secondary Schools. Pamphlet 
No. 110. 


Keystones in Effective Staff Relationships. Misc. 
No. 13. 


Residence and Migration of College Students. Misc. 
No. 14, 


Improving School Holding Power. Circular 291. 


Education Directory, 1950-51. Part 1, Federal 
Government and States. Part 2, Counties and 
Cities. Part 3, Higher Education (now avail- 
able at 40 cents). Part 4, Education Associa- 
tions. 


Frank S. Stafford 


Dr. Frank S. STAFFORD, Office of Educa- 
tion Specialist for Health Instruction, 
Physical Education and Athletics, served 
as chairman of the National Conference for 
the Mobilization of Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation. (See 
account on pp. 134 and 135.) Shortly after 
the conference was held, Dr. Stafford, in 
company with Mrs. Stafford, motored to 
Detroit, Mich., where he formally assumed 
his duties as president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Upon their return trip to Washington 
from Detroit, there was a head-on collision 
between the Stafford’s automobile and a 
cross-country bus returning a group of 
high-school youth to Ohio from a Wash- 
ington, D. C., sightseeing trip. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Stafford met sudden death in the 
accident which occurred in West Virginia. 
Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath issued a statement citing the con- 
tributions of Dr. Stafford as an outstanding 
leader in his field and one who will be 
ereatly missed in the Office of Education 
and by American education. 

Dr. Stafford began his work for the Fed- 
eral Government on November 15, 1944 
as Chief of the School and College Divi- 
sion for the Committee on Physical Fitness. 
He was transferred to the Office of Educa- 
tion on June 16, 1945. Prior to his work 
in Washington, Dr. Stafford was Director 
of the Indiana State Division of Health and 
Physical Education. 
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Graduates, 1950-60 


JUNE IS THE MONTH of graduation. 
How many high-schoo] graduates will there 
be this year and during the next 10 years? 
What is the estimated number of college 
graduates? How many high-school gradu- 
ates are expected to euter college under 
normal conditions during the years im- 
mediately ahead? The following tables 
reveal Office of Education estimates: 


Estimated number of high-school 
graduates 1950-60 * 


Estimated number of graduates 


Year SS === 
Boys Girls Total 
1950-51... 559, 000 622, 000 1. 181, 000 
NOSE52.... 561, 000 625.000 1. 186, 000 
1952-53....| 570.000 635, 000 1,205, 000 
1953-5". ... 583. 000 650,000 1, 233, 000 
1954-55..... 597,000 665.000 — 1, 262. 000 
1955-56.... 621,000 692,000 1,313, 000 
1956-57.... 663. 000 739.000 1, 402, 000 
1957-58....| 705,000 786, 000 1, 491, 000 
1958-59... 737,000 821,000 | 1.558, 000 
1959-60.... 760, 000 8-46, 000 1. 606, 000 


t Based on 1917-48 data. No change in the proportion of 
high-school graduates to the high-school population was as- 
sumed, 


Estimated number of students who would 
enter college under normal condi- 
tions | 


Year Men Women Total 
1950-51....| 257, 000 193, 000 450, 000 
1951-52....] 258, 000 191, 000 152, 000 
1952-53....] 262.000 197, 000 159, 000 
1953-51....) 268, 000 202, 000 470, 000 
1954-55....| 275, 000 206, 000 181, 000 
1955-56....' 286, 000 215, 000 501, 000 
1956-57.... 305, 000 229, 000 53-4, 000 
1957-58 324, 000 2414, 000 568, 000 
1958-59.... 339, 000 255, 000 594, 000 
1959 -60.... 350, 000 262, 000 612, 000 


Caleulated at 1950 entrance rate. 


Men in College 
1951-55 


IN AN ADDRESS, “Predicting Enrollnient 
in the Pertod of Mobilization,” before the 
sixth annual National Conference on 
Higher Education in Chicago, Il., April 2, 
Robert C. Story of the Office of Education 
said, “This is what we, in the Office of Edu- 
cation. foresee with respect to the male un- 
dergraduate population in the next three 


years: (1) In the fall of 1951 a decline of 
17 percent from the fall of 1950. Bear in 
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mind that a 10-percent drop would have 
been expected under normal conditions. 
(2) In the fall of 1952 we estimate the en- 
rollment will be 27 perceut below 1950. 
(3) In 1953, 33 percent below 1950. Be- 
yond 1953, it is expected that servicemen 
will begin returning to college and enroll- 
ment will start to pick up from that point. 
Particularly so if the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill are extended. .. . 


Total estimated number of male college 
graduates (4-year), 1950-55 * 


Year Total 
1950-51. : ee: 274, TOO 
1951-52... ... 205. 300 
1952553... 202, 200 
LOSS Bo Mes. s Se re 178, 000 
WOSME Sarees... 3 ey 166, 900 


1The number of graduates was caleulated on the basis of 
normal rates of attrition for veterans and 4-F’s, and a re- 
duced attrition rate for the selected group of 75.000 students 
and the ROTC group (namely, an attrition of 10 perceut from 
the freshman to the sophomore class, and an attrition rate of 
2.5 percent thereafter). These estimates include also first 
professional degrees in medicine and dentistry. 


Civilian Defense Alert’ Cards 
ONE MILLION Federal Civil 


Adininistration “alert” cards are being 
mailed by the F. C. D. A. to its State di- 
rectors for distribution to school children 


Defense 


and others. The goal is to have more than 


50,000,000 “alert” cards in circulation 
throughout the country—pcrsonal remind- 
ers of precautionary steps one can take in 
For other 


publications of the Federal Civil Defense 


case of an emergency bombing. 


Administration, see back cover of this issue 
of ScHoot LIFE. 


Steel-Copper-Aluminum 
Allocations 
SOME OF THE STEEL, copper, and alu- 


minum being used this month in the con- 
struction of schools, colleges, and libraries 
has been allocated by the Office of Educa- 
tion under arrangements made by the Com- 
missioner of Education with the National 
Production Authority and the Defense Pro- 
The allocations 
were made to insure urgently needed con- 


duction Administration. 


struction which otherwise would not have 
becn possible. 

Cases in which essential construction had 
been delayed or stopped were given first 
consideration by the Office of Education 
in making the allocations under the D. P. A. 
materials control program. 

Requests for assistance im obtaining crit- 
ically needed steel. copper, and aluminum 
should be addressed to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 


23. DC. 


Libraries and the National Emergency 


ADDRESSING a recent meeting of the 


American Library Association Council, 
C. R. Graham, President of the American 
Library Association urged the adoption of 
the following pledge and challenge to li- 
brarians in the present emergency: 

“The peace and security of the world 
being threatened by despotism and aggres- 
sion, the librariaus and friends of hbrarics 
of the United States, speaking through the 
American Library Association, pledge them- 


selves: 


1. To strengthen and extend the services 
of their libraries to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense and world security. 


2. To conserve their resources for the 
national welfare. 


3. To sacrifice. economize, and impro- 
vise wherever possible and necessary. 


4. To meet the increasing need for in- 
formation. knowledge, and education on 


which the future world depends for peace 
and prosperity. 


5. To preserve the open market of ideas 
which libraries represent as a symbol and 
guarantec of freedom. 


6. To lift the morale of a mobilized world 
through provision of the greatest recorded 
thoughts of nen of all the ages. 


7. To cooperate with all agencies seeking 
to establish a world of decency, security, 
and human dignity.” 

In urging adoption of the “pledge,” 
President Graliam said, “Let us realize 
anew the power which we librarians hold 
and its basic role in the present world con- 
flict. 


yressed——are the strongest weapous and 
to} 


Our weapous—free ideas, freely ex- 
} ) 


therefore are not only the first but the ulti- 
mate target of our enemies. Let us cast off 
modesty, timidity and fear, and wield these 


weapons with full confidence in victory.” 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Bibliography of Books for Children. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Child- 
120 


hood Education International, 1950. 


p. (Bulletin No. 37) $1. 
Builders of Goodwill. The Story of the 


State Agents of Negro Education in the 
South 1910-1950, by S. L. Smith. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee Book Company, 1950. 
185 p. Illus. $3. 


Education, the Wellspring of Democracy. 
By Earl James McGrath. University, Ala., 
University of Alabama Press, 1951. 139 p. 
$2.50. 


Fifty Teachers to a Classroom. By the 
Committee of Human Resources of the Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
44 p. 65 cents. 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth. By 
William B. Featherstone. New York, 
American Book Company, 1950. 276 p. 
$3.25. 


Theory of Mental Tests. By Harold Gul- 
liksen. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
1950. 486 p. $6. 


A History of Education. 
By Luella Cole. 


Socrates to 


New York, 


Montessori. 


Rinehart & Company, 1950. 700 p. Illus. 
$5. 


How To Get It From the Government. 
By Stacy V. Jones. (Designed to help you 
utilize the many services of your govern- 
ment available to you, free.) New York, 
E. P. Dutton, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10,N. Y. 104p. $1.50. 


Leadership in American Education. 
Compiled and Edited by Alonzo G. Grace. 
(Proceedings of the Co-operative Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, Northwestern Uni- 
versity—The University of Chicago, 1950. 
Volume XIII.) Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press. 1950. 137 p. $3.25. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. By Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Washington, D. C., National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1951. 100 p. $1 single copy. 


True Faith and Allegiance: an Inquiry 
Into Education for Human Brotherhood and 
Understanding. - Washington, D. C., Na- 


tional Education Association, Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, 1950. 101 p. 75 cents. 


Using Periodicals. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of Magazines and News- 
papers in the English Class. By Ruth 
Mary Weeks. Chicago, IIl., National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1950. 114. p. 
60 cents. 


Your Ticket to Popularity—Good Man- 
ners. New York, the Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A. and the Boy Scouts of America, 
1950. 44p. Mus. 10 cents. 


Helping Young Children To Work In- 
dependently. Prepared by Mary Bressler 
and Lillian Moore. New York, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Bureau 
of Educational Research, 1950. 32 p. 
Illus. (Educational Research Bulletin, 
No. 12) 25 cents. 


Meaningful Art Education. By Mildred 
M. Landis. Peoria, Ill., Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., 1951. 185 p. Illus. $4. 


Working To Learn. General Education 
through Occupational Experiences. By 
Milton J. Gold. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 192 p. $2.85. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the educa- 
tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 

Criticisms and Investigations of the Com- 
ics, 1939-49. By Anna E. Mayans. Mas- 
ter’s, 1950. University of Cincinnati. 95 
p. ms. 

The Development of an Inventory Test 
of Library Information and a Related Unit 
of Instruction. By Eleanor Gile. Mas- 
ter’s, 1949. Boston University. 112 p. ms. 


Evaluation of Federally and State Aided ~ 


Guidance Programs in the Public Schools of 
Arkansas. By Dolph Camp. _ Doctor’s, 
1949. Syracuse University. 307 p. ms. 
Immediate and Retention Effects of In- 
terpolated Rest Periods on Learning Per- 


formance. By Bertram Epstein. Doc- 
tor’s, 1949. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 77 p. 
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An Investigation of the Curricular Re- 
quirements for First Grade Children in In- 


diana. By Lorena M. Reed. Master’s, 
1949. Indiana State Teachers College. 
95 p. ms. 


The Management of Elementary Schools. 
By Ralph F. W. Brimley. Doctor’s, 1950. 
George Washington University. 212 p. 
ms. 

Organization and Supervision of the 
Safety Patrol in the Cincinnati Elementary 
Schools. By James W. Patia. Master’s, 
1950. University of Cincinnati. 126 p. 
ms. 

Public School System of Argentina. By 
Augustus F. Faust. Doctor’s, 1950. Uni- 
versity of Utah. 284 p. ms. 

Reading as an Integrated Course of Study 
in an Independent Secondary School Cur- 
By Elva E. Knight. Doctor’s, 
Harvard University. 307 p. ms. 


riculum. 


1950. 


The Relative Efforts of the States to Sup- 
port Public Education. By Ralph C. Gei- 
gle. Doctor’s 1950. George Washington 
University. 2 vols. ms. 


The Status of the Library in the High 
Schools of Nevada. By Alene R. DeRuff. 
Master’s, 1948. | University of Nevada. 
243 p. ms. 


Teacher Activities of the Vocal Schor 
Music Program. By Francis G. Bulber. 
Doctor’s, 1948. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 156 p. 

The Teaching of the Soviet Union in 
American Secondary School Social Studies. 
By Richard W. Burkhardt. Doctor’s 1950. 
Harvard University. 258 p. ms. 


A Two Year Program for the Social 
Studies in the Senior High Schools of New 
York State. By Sheldon E. Guile. Mas- 
ter’s, 1949, Syracuse University. 151 p. ms. 
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~ from Your Government 


Office of Education 


Baaks Ta Help Build Internatianal Understanding. 
Revised March 1951. Selected for children and 
young people with special reference to the United 
Nations, by Nora E. Beust. Free. 


Earned Degrees Canferred by Higher Educatianal 


Institutians 1949-50. By Robert C. Story. Cir- 
cular No. 282, December 1950. Free. 
Educatian Directary 1950-51, Part 4: Educatian 


Assaciatians. 15 cents. 


Federal Gavernment Funds for Educatian 1948-49 
and 1949-50. By Clayton D. Hutchins 
Myrtis Keels. Bulletin 1950, No. 3. 


and 
25 cents. 


Haw the Callege Intraductary Course in United States 
Histary Is Organized and Taught. By Jennings B. 


Sanders. Cireular No. 288, April 1951. Free. 


Languare Arts in the Elementary Schaol Pragram. 
By Helen kK. Mackintosh. 
Education Series No. 22, 


Education Briefs, Ele- 
mentary April 1951. 


Free. 


1951 Better Schaals. 
Conducted by the Advertising Council, Inc., in 


Advertising Campaign for 


cooperation with the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Citizens Federal Committee on Education. 
Single sets avail- 
able free upon request as long as supply lasts. 


Kit of informational materials. 


Officer Training far Fire Departments. By W. A. 
Misc. 3345, Revised March 1951. Free. 


floss. 
. 

Offerings in Guidance and Other Phases af Student 
Persannel Pragrams in Calleges and Universities 
Summer 1951. By Clifford P. Froehlich and 
Willard W. Blaesser. Mise. 3162, Revised 195]. 


Free. 


Publicatians af the Office af Education an Audia- 
Visual Educatian. A list. Free. 


Publicatians af the Office af Educatian Pertaining 


in Rural and Small Communities. 


Free. 


ta Educatian 
April 1951. 


Selected References an the Teaching af Science far 
Grades 7-14 Inclusive. By Philip G. Johnson, 
W. Edgar Martin, and Willis C. Brown. Circular 
No. 308-II], February 1951. Free. 


Free publications listed on this page are available in limited supply only 
and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. 
to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., unless otherwise indicated. 


By David 


State Testing and Evaluatian Pragram. 
Segel. Circular No. 320, 1951. Free. 

Statistics af Negra Calleges and Universities: Stu- 
dents, Staff, and Finances, 1900-50. By Henry G. 
Circular No. 293, April 1951. 
Vitalizing the Teaching af Maps and Globes. Dy 
Halene Hatcher. Circular No. 321, April 1951. 


Free. 


Badger. Free. 


Department of Commerce 
Office 
Department of State Publica- 


Facts and Figures Abaut the United Natians. 
of Public Affairs. 


tion 3930, International Organization and Confer- 


ence Series TIT, 53, 1950. 5 cents. 
Federal Recards af Warld War Il. 2 volumes. 
National Archives and Records Series. 1951. 


$2.50 a volume. 


Department of Labor 


They Work While Yau Play; A Study af Teen-age 
Bays and Girls Emplayed in Amusement Industries. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 124. 
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